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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 
For the Year Ending 31st December, 1923. 


5 

{ 

THE Annual Meeting of the Polynesian Society took place in the 
Hempton room, Public Library, on Tuesday, J anuary 29th, 1924, at 7.30 
p.m. About a dozen members of the Society, including several ladies, 

_ Were present. In the absence of Mr. Elsdon Best (President), from 

-whom an apology was received, Mr. W. H. Skinner occupied the 
chair. 

The minutes of the hast annual meeting were read and confirmed, 
The Chairman moved the adoption of the report and balance sheet, 
and after some explanatory remarks, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Elsdon Best (Wellington) was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent. The retiring members of the Council, Messrs. Murdoch Fraser, 
Chas. Watterston and Captain Wm. Waller, were re-appointed. 

The question of the transfer of the headquarters of the Society 
to Wellington was introduced by way of notice of motion by the 
Chairman, who moved: “That provided satisfactory arrangements 
can be made for the continuance of the Society and the editing 
of the Journal at Wellington, the headquarters be transferred to 

that city as soon as convenient after such arrangements have been 

completed.” The Chairman said he could add little to what had 
already been said, and printed in the Journal, in regard to this pro- 
posal. In view of the establishment of the ‘Maori Ethnological 

Research Fund, with the board of management in Wellington, and 
in consideration that the aims of the new body were practically 
identical with those of the Polynesian Society, and consequenty 
it would be to the advantage of both parties to be near each 
other for consultative purposes, it was desirable for the advance- 
ment of ethnological work in Polynesia that our headquarters should 
be transferred to Wellington as soon as satisfactory arrangements 
could be made. Continuing, Mr. Skinner said that on the formation 
of the new Research Board, the proposal to move to Wellington 
had come from members of that Board, who were keenly intcrested 
in the Polynesian Society and its future. In the past the work of 

‘the Society had been carried on by the late Mr. Percy Smith and one 
or two loyal co-workers. Personally, he felt that new life would 
be infused into the Society by linking up with the Research Board 
and joining forces in Wellington, where the bodies could be brought 
into closer contact and co-operation. By the undertaking given by 
the new Board to grant substantial monetary assistance in furthering 
the aims of the Society, they would have the means, should the 

‘necessity arise, of providing help with regard to the editing of the 
Polynesian Journal, but we trust such a contingency would not 
occur. In the meantime, our President, Mr. Elsdon Best, will take 
over the editing of the Journal. These changes, however, would 
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not take place until the Council was satisfied that all necessary 
arrangements had been completed by the Society’s members in 
Wellington, for the continuance of the work, and members could 
rest assured that the handing over of its functions by the incoming 
Council to the new body to be appointed in Wellington, would not 
take place until arrangements, which were satisfactory in their 
opinion, had been made. It has been stated by the Hon. Mr. Ngata, 
M.P., on behalf of those chiefly interested in this transfer of head- 
quarters, that the library would remain in New Plymouth, and 
exchanges and additions would continue to come here, but whether 
this was a workable proposition or not remains to be seen. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Rockel, who said that he con- 
sidered the position was amply safeguarded by making the change 
subject to the approval of the Council of the Society with regard to 
the arrangements made for the continuance of the Society at Welling- 
ton. Miss Percy Smith asked if there could be a reversion to 
New Plymouth if the matter did not work out satisfactorily. The 
Chairman explained that the headquarters could only be transferred 
back to New Plymouth on the recommendation of the Council in 
Wellington. He thought, however, there would be no transfer to 
Wellington until the Council was satisfied that no such contingency 
was likely to arise. 


Mr. Fraser said the position appeared to be one in which there 
would be dual control if the headquarters were in Wellington and 
the library in New Plymouth. He thought the extreme step should 
not be taken until there had been a conference between menmn:bers 
of the Council and those in Wellington who would be taking over 
control. It was a melancholy experience for the Council and he 


considered every precaution should be taken before parting with 
the library. 


It was pointed out that no arrangements for the transfer of the 
headquarters would be regarded as satisfactory which did not safe- 
guard the library. Mr. Skinner said plainly that, while the work of 
those who were carrying on the affairs of the Society here was highly 
appreciated, there were none of the younger generation offering to 
assist with the future control of its work. There was new blood 
in Wellington—men keenly interested in the aims of the Society, 
who would assist to carry on if the headquarters was there, but 
whose active interests could not be enlisted while they were so 
far removed from the controlling centre of the Society. 


Mr. Morrison suggested that so long as the library was kept intact 
and the Journal continued, it mattered very little where the head- 
quarters of the Society was located. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 


The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Council 
for their work during the past: year. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 
For the Year Ending 31st December, 1923. 


THE Council of the Society have pleasure in presenting the thirty- 
| first annual report, and in doing so beg to offer their congratulations 
to members in having completed another period of satisfactory 
| work. It will be remembered that doubts were expressed at the 
last annual meeting as to the possibilities of continuing the operations 
of the Society owing to the lamented death of its founder and guiding 
spirit, the late Mr. S. Perey Smith, but thanks to the combination 
and loyalty of our members, especially those who have provided the 
material for the Polynesian Journal, the Council have been enabled 
to carry on without interruption over what may be considered the 
most critical period in the life of the Society. In respect to this, 
owing to recent ethnographic developments within the Dominion, we 
may now, I believe, ciaim with confidence that the future of the 
Society is assured. 


The outstanding local features in the past year’s ethnographic 
work, and in which the Society is vitally interested, has been the 
founding and successful launching of the Board of Maori Ethnological 
Research, whose constitution and aims were fully set out in No. 3 
of Vol 32 (September, 1923) of the Polynesian Journal, so it is un- 
necessary to enlarge here upon the aims of this body more than 
to say that its main one is to work along similar lines to our own 
Society and to assist financially in the extension of ethnographic 
research in Western Polynesia, which has been hampered in the 
past by the lack of funds. As an earnest of their desire to assist, 
the new Board has voted this Society a grant of £300 for the coming 
year towards the cost of enlarging and printing the Polynesian 
Journal. Appreciation of this generous help has already been made 
by your Council to the Research Board. 


Consequent upon the establishment of the Board of Maori 
Ethnographic Research, whose centre of work has of necessity to 
be in Wellington, the question has been raised as to the advisability 
of transferring the headquarters of this Society to Wellington for 
the mutual benefit of both institutions in carrying out their varied 
function. All the information available as to this proposal of transfer, 
reasons for, etc., was placed before members in the September issue 
of the Journal—No. 3 of Vol. 32—together with copy of the notice 
of motion dealing with the proposed change of headquarters, the 
consideration of which will be the main business to come before 
the present meeting. 

We regret to have to record the death of certain of our members 
during 1923, amongst whom is one of the original band, or founders 
of the Society—Mr. Richard Barton Roy. Others who have passed 
‘away during the year are Messrs. Wm. F. Brooking and Robert 
Murdock. Another, who although not a member for some time prior 
: to his death, was a few years ago a contributor to the Polynesian 
Journal and took a keen interest in the working of the Society. 
We refer to the late Captain Gilbert Mair, N.Z.C., who recently 
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passed away at an advanced age. Captain Mair was a ripe Maori 
scholar, beloved of that people, and had served his country long and 
faithfully, both on the battlefield and in civil life. 


On December 31st our membership was as follows:— 


Patrons Se re * 28 ‘6 3 
Honorary Member se es a3 10 
Corresponding Members sag Hes 13 
Ordinary or Subscribing Members .. 214 

Total te ae Pie wt 240 


This shows an increase of eight ordinary members over the previous 
year, and we have good reasons for anticipating a further increase 
for 1924. 


Members will have noticed—as foreshadowed in last Annual 
Report—an increase in the size of the Journal, both as regards 
reading matter and illustrations. This has been made possible by 
the assistance received from a monetary grant made by the Depart- 
ment.of Native Affairs, and in anticipation of help, as stated above 
from the Board of Ethnographic Research. We are pleased to know 
that this forward step has met with the approval of members, and 
trust that funds will permit of its continuation. At present our 
finances are somewhat strained, but this will be corrected early in 
the coming year, when arrears of subscriptions are paid up and the 
grant from the new Board becomes available. 


In conclusion the Council wishes to thank most cordially those 
contributors who have supplied much valuable material, the great 
proportion of which was original matter, for publication in the 
Journal during the past year, and to those who have assisted in other 
directions the work of the Society. 
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MEMBERS OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 
As from 1st January, 1924. 


The sign *before a name indicates an original member or founder. 
As this list will be published annually, the Secretaries would be obliged if 
members will supply any. ommission, or notify change of address. 


PATRONS : 


The Right Hon. Baron Islington, K.C.M.G., D.S.0., ex-Governor of New 
Zealand, Government Office, Downing Street, London. 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Liverpool, M.V.O., G.C.M.G., late Governor- 
General of New Zealand, Downing Street, London. 
Admiral of the Fleet His Excellency, Lord Jellicoe, G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.V.O., Governor-General of New Zealand. 


HONORARY MEMBERS : 


Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford, England. 

Right Hon. Sir J. G. Ward, Bart., K.C.M.G., P.C., LL.D., Wellington. 

*H. G. Seth-Smith, M.A., 88, Victoria Avenue, Remuera, Auckland. 

Prof. Sir W. Baldwin Spencer, M.A., C.M.G., F.R.S., The University, 
Melbourne. 

*Hdward Tregear, I.S.0., Picton. 

Dr. A. C. Haddon, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S., 3, Cranmer Road, Cambridge, 
England. 

Sir J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt D., Brick Court, Middle Temple, 
London, E.C. 

*Elsdon Best, F.N.Z. Inst., Dominion Museum, Wellington. 

Chas. M. Woodford, C.M.G., The Grinstead, Partridge Green, Sussex, 
England. 

S. H. Ray, M.A., F.R.A.I., 218, Balfour Road, Ilford, Essex, England. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS : 


Rev. T. G. Hammond, Putaruru, Auckland. 

*Major J. T. Large, Masonic Institute, H. M. Arcade, Auckland. 

Hare Hongi, 119. Lambton Quay, Wellington. 

Major H. P. Tunui-a-rangi, Carterton. 

F. W. Christian, Totara Street, Rona Bay, Wellington. 

The Rev. C. B. Fox, San Cristoval; via Ugi, Solomon Islands. 

M. G. Julien, Governeur des Colonies, 116, Rue Lecourbe, Paris XV. 

Thos. G. Thrum, Fort Street, Honolulu, H. I. 

S. Savage, Rarotonga Island. 

Herries Beattie, Stationer, Waimate South. 

T. W. Downes, P.O. Box 119, Whanganui. 

Capt. Geo. Pitt Rivers, Government House, Melbourne. 

James Hornell, F.L.S., F.R.A.1., c/o W. J. C. Rain, 34, Loughboro Road, 
Brixton, London, S.W. 
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1903 
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1918 


1918 


1918 
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ORDINARY .MEMBERS : 


Avery, Thomas, New Plymouth. 

Adalbert College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 

Australian Museum, Sydney. 

Adams, J. C., Taiparoro, Tauranga. 

Angus and Robertson Ltd., Sydney. 


Bamford, E., Arney Road, Auckland 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 

Buchanan, Sir W. C., Tupurupuru, Masterton. 

Boston City Library, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Brown, Prof. J. MacMilian, M.A., LL.D., Holmbank, Cashmere 
Hills, Christchurch. 

Buick, T. Lindsay, F. R. Hist. S., Press Association, Wellington. 

Bullard, G. H., Chief Surveyor, Christchurch. 

Burnet, J. H., Virginian Homestead, St. John’s Hill, Whanganui. 

Bird, W. W., Inspector Native Schools, Napier. 

Buddie, R., H.M.S. “Hawkins,” Wei-Hai-Wei, China. 

Bottrill, C. G., High School, New Plymouth. 

Black, G. J., Gisborne. 

Bates, D. C., Brooklyn, Wellington. 

Balneavis, H. R. N., Secretary, Hon. Native Minister, Wellington. 

Buck, Dr. P. H., D.S.O., District Health Office, Auckland 

Bassett, Geo., Whanganui. 

Bellringer, C. E., New Plymouth. 

Bett, Dr. F. A., Nile Street, Nelson. 

Barron, Miss Vida M., 44, Queen Street, Dunedin. 

Beamish, Geo. ©., Whana Station, via Hastings, H.B. 

Bruce, Mrs., “Rollesby,”’ Burke’s Pass, South Canterbury. 

Baillie, Herbert, Wellington City Library, Wellington. 


*Chapman, The Hon. F. R., Wellington. 


Chambers, W. &K., Apple Farm, Hast Tamaki, Auckland. 

Carter, H. C., 475, West 143rd Street, New York. 

Chapman, M., Wellington. 

Cooper, The Hon. Theo., Supreme Court, Auckland. 

Chatterton, Rev. F. W., The Vicarage, Rotorua. 

Cole, Ven. Archdeacon R. H., D.C.L., c/o Bank of New Zealand, 
1, Queen Victoria Street,, London, E.C. 

Coughlan, W. N., Omaio, Opotiki. 

Carnegie Public Library, Dunedin. 

Carnegie Public Library, New Plymouth. 

Cock, R., New Plymouth. 

Chambers, Bernard, Te Mata, Havelock North. 

Corney, Geo., Devon Street, New Plymouth. 

Crooke, Alfred, Marton. 


Curtis, G. N., Stratford. 
Cowan, Jas., F.R.G.S., c/o Dept. Internal Affairs, Wellington. 
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Campbell, Capt. J. D., c/o Resident Commissioner, Rarotonga. 
Connett, J. B., New Plymouth. 

Collocott, M.A., Rev. E. E. V., The Parsonage, Albury, N.S.W. 
Castle, M.A., Rev. J. G. T., Heretaunga School, Havelock North. 


Dixon, Roland B., Ph.D., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

Dominion Museum, Wellington. 

Davidson, J. C.; “Ratanui,” Carrington Road, New Plymouth. 

Davis, F. T., c/o Roy and Nicholson, New Plymouth. 

Donnelly, A. T., Solicitor, Christchurch. 

Davis, G., Pokapa, Kawakawa, Bay of Islands. 

de Beer, Miss Dora, London Street, Dunedin. 


*Emerson, J. S., 1501, Emerson Street, Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands. 
Emslie, Mrs. Ann, Hillside, Waverley. 
Elvey, W. E., Noseworthy Road, Blenheim. 
Easton, M. G., c/o Public Works Dept., Wairoa, Hawke’s Bay. 
Edwards, Vivian D., “The Tower,’ Matamata. 


Fletcher, Rev. H. J., Taupo. 

Fraser, M., New Plymouth. 

Fowlds, Hon. G., Auckland. 

Field Museum of Natural History, The, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Fildes, H., Chief Post Office, Wellington. 

Firth, R. W., Wymondsley Road, Otahuhu, Auckland. 
Fraser, Wm., c/o Harbour Board, Whangarei. 


Gill, W. H., Marunouchi, Tokio, Japan. 

Graham, Geo., 25, Grafton Road, Auckland. 

Goding, Fred W., U.S. Consul-General, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
Good, H. M., Stratford. 

Grace, P. Alfred., Tokaanu, Taupo. 

Goller, John, Inglewood. 

Gensik, F., 64, Albany Street, Dunedin. 

Grace, L. W. H., c/o Public Trustee, Wellington. 

Gould, E. B., Te Awamutu. 


Hallen, Dr. A. H., The Hospital, Mercury Bay, Auckland. 

Holdsworth, John, Swarthmoor, Havelock North, Hawke’s Bay. 

Hocken, Mrs. T. M., Hocken Library, Dunedin. 

Home, Dr. George, New Plymouth. 

Hodgson, N. V., c/o Norman Potts, Opotiki. 

Hart, Henry H., 314, Locust Street, San Francisco. 

Hughes, Robert Clinton, New Plymouth. 

Hamilton, Harold, Dominion Museum, Wellington. 

Huggins, H. A., “Taurima,” 55, Hamilton Road, Kilbirnie, 
Wellington. : 

Hudson, J. H., “The Hallukic,” Whitianga, Mercury Bay, via 
Auckland. 

Harris, F., Albion Hotel, Gisborne. 
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Hine, Edgar, Powderhan. Street West, New Plymouth. 
Henderson, M.A., G. M., Education Dept., Wellington. 
Handy, Dr., Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

Hakopa, K. H., Moawhanga, via Taihape. 

Heenan, J., Law Draughtsman’s Office, Wellington. 
Hansen, Frederick A., 16, Upper Vincent Street, Auckland. 
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Maoris never had a permanent settlement in this locality, 
but only camped there, fishing at certain times of the year. 
His mother as a young girl had been among the last of the 
campers there. Rehu is now about seventy years of age. I 
have taken the fence of the Bushey Park estate as a start- 
ing point, and measured along a line, commencing 25 paces 
east of the gate and running north towards a rock below the 
cliffs on the far side of the estuary. This line passes about 18 
paces east of the boat pool, and measures 276 paces to the 
edge of high tide level, and 16 paces more to the edge of 
the submerged tract, making 292 paces in all. The camp 
averages som? 66 paces in width. I have divided the site 
into 8 sections, and will deal with each in turn. As a rule 
the deposit yielding evidence of human occupation is shal- 
low, varying from a few inches to 24 feet. In one or two 
places it much exceeds this, particularly at the eastern end 
of Section I., but the levelling for a miner’s hut and Booth’s 
excavations have tumbled this place, until it is very difficult 
to judge the real depth. In one place I found the moa bones 
resting on a layer of fish scales, and in some middens they 
were distributed through the refuse from top to bottom; 
but in others they were in the lowest layer only. Associated 
with them at different points I have found seal and dog and 
bird bones, and in the lowest layer large fragments of 
quartzite or chert, the majority of which are evidently 
knives, while some seem to have been spear points. These 
flakes, which are very common all over the camp, are of all 
colours and sizes. A lot of the quartzite resembles some 
that is common about Hyde, but Ido not know of any in 
situ in the Shag Valley district. Small flakes of obsidian 
are not uncommon; also Dentalum shells, evidently used as 
ornaments. I have found these thrust one within another, 
also oyster shells pierced for pendants. Hematite in small 
pieces is occasionally found, and a few pieces of pumice. 
Round stones grooved for sinkers are very common, but no 
weapons (other than adzes) and no tikis have been found 
to my knowledge. Greenstone is not uncommon, and ] 
found one polished piece below a bed containing moa bones. 

From my own observations and the reports of others 
who have dug at the Shag River site, I judge the bones of 
hundreds of moas have been brought to light there. 1] 
believe that the great majority of the moas were actually 
killed and eaten by the Maoris. 
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Section 1.—This measures 47 paces along central line to 
edge of “Workshop,” by 44 paces east and west. The 
eastern side is the highest point of the camp and is evidently 
the spot where Booth dug his deep trenches. Here I dug 
into worked ground in several places, and the old work went 
deeper than any of mine. Below the layer I worked is a 
jumbled layer of oven stones and loose sand with a few 
ashes, and I just poked a hole through it here and there. 
Near the highest point are the walls of a hut built by a 
miner named Smith. Near it, on the south side, Gilmore 
and I found a Maori fireplace made of a circle of basaltic 
beulders instead of a square of sandstone slabs as is usually 
the case. Here we found three good adzes (Nos. 21, 22, and 
102), a greenstone pendant, with serrated edge, and some 
good hook points. These were covered with several feet of 
drifted sand. On the north side of the miner’s hut is a large 
shell heap with a few moa bones in it. Here I found a 
human jaw-bone (lower) and some ribs and vertebrae—the 
only human bones I found on the site. In this heapI got a 
badly damaged and burnt greenstone adze and some hook 
points. Below the miner’s hut to the boundary of the next 
section, Section 1 is mostly covered with oven refuse, 
varying from a few inches to 14 feet in depth, and 
containing little but some flint flakes and scattered moa 
bones; it has evidently been much disturbed by former 
diggers. Near the centre of boundary line D. McDonald 
dug up the finest adze found on Shag River camp. It was 
near a fireplace, and was associated with some large 
quartzite flakes. Between Smith’s hut and Bushey Park 
fence was another fireplace, where I secured several rings 
made of Dentalium shell with grooves cut round them. Hast 
of this a fishing party dug out a large number of moa bones, 
but got nothing else. At the back of the hut a shallow 
deposit of shells, etc., runs east for some 30 feet, and is 
covered with several feet of sand. I dug out most of it, but 
found nothing except a one-piece hook in perfect order. 
Twice I broke into other digging, probably Booth’s. 

Section 2.—The north and south boundaries are the same 
as in Section 1, but it is on lower ground and to the west. 
It is 47 paces long and 41 paces east and west. Just below 
the Bushey gate is a small midden in which I found a well- 
made minnow of reddish stone, with the bone point in 
position. Beside this there were in this midden some small 
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chisels and a number of broken pieces. North-east of it 
were the disturbed stones of a fireplace. A few paces lower § 
is the south end of Hamilton’s work. In the shallow de- 
posit south and west of. his work Gilmore and I found 
several small adzes, and an immense number of chert or 
quartzite flakes of all colours, shapes, and sizes mingled with 
moa bones. From somewhere on this section Shag Point @ 


miners tell me that several truck loads of moa bones were # 


dug out and afterwards sent to the Dunedin bone mills by a} 
man named Hollis. On Hamilton’s plan he shows an un- 
finished part, with note that it is 4 feet deep. There is aff 
hollow place here from which I think Hollis may have taken § 
the bones as I can find no other place four feet deep around § 
Hamilton’s work. Above this, at the edge of the “Work- i 
shop,” was a fireplace, and here I found a small adze and a 
pawa shell, containing two drill points, and a piece of | : 
flattened bone with holes partly drilled through it. Evi- 
dently the shell had been used as a receptacle to hold the 
articles. 


Section 3.—Boundary to line touching south side of clay 
knob, 50 paces north along central line and 68 paces east and 
west. The lower south edge of this section takes in the north 
end of Hamilton’s work, and here I found two bone pendants | 
—one a long narrow one, and the other a rough copy of the 
stone minnows. They were some yards apart. Along the | 
western edge there is a blank space, then a small midden | 
reaches the south side of the clay knob. Here D. McDonald | 
found two polished black stone adzes of small size, and a 
minnow. They were associated with moa bones, but apart | 
from this, we did not take particular notice of their position. 
The ground rises eastward, and just on the south edge were | 
three fireplaces a few yards apart. Here I found several 
good adzes of common stone and three greenstone chisels, | 
one about four inches long by one inch wide. Just above 
those huts is the spot which from the number of articles | 
found there we call “the Workshop.” The wind had blown 
the sand away exposing the articles. Above here are the. 
fireplaces of two more huts, but I got very little round them. 
Near one of them I found the rotten end of a stake about 
three inches thick and eighteen inches long, and roughly 
pointed. North of the Workshop is a large shell heap in 
which I found very little, and I think it has been turned 
over before. Round the edges I found some very fine bone 
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articles and several small greenstone carving chisels. There 
was a fireplace north of this heap, but I got nothing near it. 
On the eastern edge is another shell heap covered with up to 
_ five feet of drifted sand, but I got nothing in it. About a foot 
_ above the shells in one place was a small oven. In another 
_ place near was a fireplace, but no relics. Between these two 
shell heaps is a fair amount of ground covered with ovens, 
going several feet in depth. On the northern edge of this I 
found lying in a heap the bones of several skeletons of 
moas, as if the carcases had been flung together and left 
unused. The edge of a large midden extending into Sec- 
tion 4 lay over these bones. On the eastern side I found 
some bone hook-points and a large piece of pumice with a 
groove cut across it. 
Section 4.—35 paces north from the south boundary to 
an east-west line with south side of Tussock Point. 72 
paces east and west. Part of the large shell heap mentioned 
above is the east side of this section, and is the last place 
where the camp touches the sandhills. Here i found the lar- 
gest fish-hook I have. Beside a fireplace I found two perfect 
adzes of basalt and a small greenstone one. Extending 
from here right across the section and downwards to the 
clay knob is a large deposit of oven refuse, which I often 
refer toin my notes as “the central midden.” Along the 
eastern edge of this are the disturbed stones of three fire- 
places, but as the wind had stripped a long belt of sand 
around them I found very little here. Nearer the clay knob 
was a fireplace and some ash heaps, and here Gilmore and I 
found several good adzes and bone hooks, etc. Gilmore here 
found a very large unfinished hook. On the south-western 
edge of the section is the clay knob, and here I found near a 
small oven a number of objects, including a polished gouge, 
a minnow of red-spotted white stone, and a large grindstone. 
All the articles of this group are now exhibited together in 
the University Museum. The oven and implements were 
buried under a shallow deposit of moa bones and shells, a 
continuation of the midden in Section 3, where McDonald 
found some adzes. In asmall hollow was a fireplace on one 
side of which were three well-made sinkers, and on the other 
‘side three schist files of large size. Along the western foot of 
the knob is swampy ground, with a shallow deposit of bones 
and shells, but there I got nothing but flakes of chert and 
quartzite. Along the northern side of the knob are old 
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workings, probably Hamilton’s. Below this is a swampy 
and tussock covered flat, where the bones were all burnt and 
broken. Here Gilmore found two unfinished adzes. 


Section 5.—50 paces north to south end of miner’s hut; 
57 paces east and west. A strip of wind blown sand 
separates the eastern side from the sandhills. Along this 
edge were six fireplaces, but few artifacts were found. At 
one spot were the crumbling remains of a human skeleton. 
About 10 paces south of miner’s hut is a shell heap, from 
which I got two large half-made hooks and two small green- 
stone chisels. Near a fireplace I got a lot of fragments of 
a moa’s egg lying together, as if the egg had been crushed. 
There must have been the greater part of the shell here. I 
have found small fragments of shell elsewhere, but this 


is the only spot where any quantity lay together. Lower 


down is a small damp patch of ground, and here was the 


largest undisturbed moa bone deposit I have found any- | 


where on the Shag River site. This deposit extends to south 
and western edge of Section 6. It was shallow, not more 
than 24 feet at its deepest, and probably averaging 18 
inches. In one place I found three large pelvic bones lying 
on top of each other. Shells and bones of dog, seal, fish and 
birds were mixed with the moa bones. At one spot the moa 
bones were lying on a thin layer of fish scales. Here I 
found a dog’s skull embedded in the sand under the moa 
bones. I found no implements in this heap except some 
large flake knives. At one side, but clear of the bones, I 
found a very fine greenstone carving chisel and on the 
western edge Gilmore and I found a number of fish- 


hooks and a few small chisels. On the south side of this | 


midden were four fireplaces in a row, and round these 
we found a number of good adzes. One (No. 11) found 
by Gilmore is a particularly fine specimen. It is made of 


white stone. Just south of this line of huts is a large : 


midden where, under a layer of moa bones, I found a flake 
of polished greenstone, and on the west side of the midden 
I found two greenstone adzes lying one on top of the other, 
and a third one a few inches away. In the centre of the 
midden I found a polished-adze of a grey stone with black 
streaks through it, and in and around the midden Gil- 
more and I found several adzes and a number of good 
hook points, ete. The evidence of the moa hunters being 
in the same stage of culture as the Maori was conclusive 
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in this midden. This heap is on the east end of a narrow 

strip of dry land that runs some distance across the 

swamp. I have called this strip Tussock Point. At the 

northern end of section is another shell heap. Here I got a 

_ great deal of worked bone, two common adzes, one green- 
stone chisel, a minnow and two large grindstones. 

Section 6.—60 paces from south end of miner’s hut 
to northern edge of shell heap above the boat pool; 51 
paces east and west. There were four fireplaces along 
the eastern edge and the scattered and burnt remains of 
a human skeleton. In front of the miner’s hut was a large 
fireplace. Here I found a large unfinished adze, a stone 
shaped like a top, several bone fish-hook points and a small 
greenstone chisel. Lower down were three fireplaces. Round 
one in a space about ten feet square Gilmore and I found 

| three adzes (one under the ashes of the fireplace), five sin- 

kers, a minnow, and fifteen drill points and several bone 

points. Further north were three fireplaces, where I got 

some fair adzes, and then there is a large shell heap. Here 

I found the largest and finest minnow I have and the blade 

of a large axe (not adze). Below this heap was a fireplace, 
where I got a small greenstone adze with grooves to hold the 
cord binding. Along the north-west side of this section the 
devosit dips into the swampy ground covered py water at 
spring tides. Along this edge was a thick deposit, where I 
found a small wooden bowl and a notched stick, both now in 
the University Museum. With these was a lot of rotten 
bark, flax, rushes, chips of wood and some small pieces of 
squared wood, which were too rotten to lift. Further out 
below high tide level, are the remains of ovens with moa 
bones around. Except in this low lying spot moa bones are 
not plentiful in this section, and Gilmore and I considered 
this the more modern portion of the camp. On the bank 
close to where I found the bowl was a fireplace, and we found 
two nice adzes near it. In the rotten flax was a small green- 
stone chisel. Among the oven refuse further out I found a 
greenstone pendant and a broken adze. 

Section 7.—From shell heap to edge of bay 34 paces. A 
good deal of this section has been blown bare by the wind 
These is very little deposit, and I have found nothing here. 
Section 8.—A long strip along southern edge of the bay, 

- covered by every tide and washed clear of everything except 
stones. 33 paces at its widest part. I think this is the 
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small flat spoken of by Von Haast, but washed away since 


his time. The tide is steadily encroaching here, and in one 
place has washed away several yards in the last five years. 
Digging in the clay I have found moa bones, but all decayed 
and spongy. Flint flakes are scattered around and I have 


tound several small chisels (one of greenstone) and some 


small pieces of greenstone, drill points, etc. Embedded in 
the clay I found a tree trunk 27 feet long and about 8 inches 
in diameter at the thick end, a large broad-leaf log, and also 
one or two bones, probably of a small whale. 

The commonest form of fish-hook found here is the plain 
curved one, for the point of a barracouta hook and the 
broken shanks of one-piece hooks are common. Schist or 
quartzite drill points are very common. I have over two 
hundred of them, and have given many away. Leg and 
wing bones of birds ground to a,sharp point to pick out 
shellfish were common, and I have found one containing 
needles and another used as a sheath for a sharp pointed 


bone. These were found near the midden at the end of © 


Tussock Point. Not far from this midden we found a round 


stone about 14 inches long by about 4 inches thick, set up | 
on end as if marking something, but could find nothing near | 


it. Another about the same length, but flat, was set up 
the same way in the tide washed part, but nothing could be 
found. The shells in the middens are mostly cockle and 
pipi, but in some places periwinkle and mussel predominate. 
Pawa shells are there too, and on one occasion I found three 
placed one within another. 


I am indebted to Mr. H. D. Skinner for advice as to 
methods of recording the results of excavations, for typed 
copies of all literature relating to the site, and for general 
information and encouragement. The keeping of records 
which make the present article possible is due entirely to 
him. I am also greatly indebted to Mr. Alex. Gilmore, of 
Palmerston, for assistance in digging. Mr. Gilmore came 
with me day after day, sharing good weather and bad, and 
adding everything he found to my collection. 


This concludes a very imperfect account of the excava- 


tions done on Shag River Camp, but seeing how little record 
has been kept by others more qualified than I to report 
on these things, perhaps mine may fill a gap. 


RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT THE SHAG 
RIVER SANDHILLS. 


By H. D. SKINNER. 


1’"\HE problems which centre round the earliest human 
migration into New Zealand are of great interest, and 
their solution is essential before much progress can be made 
in working out the history of Maori culture. Data con- 
cerning these earliest inhabitants can be drawn only from 
two sources, one traditional, the other archeological. 


_ Traditional evidence relating to the first migration was 
‘small in volume and vague in character until the publication 
of the traditions placed on record by the late T. Whatahoro.1 
| The part of these traditions which concerns the first immi- 
grants is considerable in bulk and precise in character, 
though whether its accuracy is equal to its precision may be 
doubted. It describes a people whose strange physical 
characters and culture cannot be affiliated to any area of 
the Pacific, least of all to Polynesia, and are, indeed, unique. 
Turning to the archeological evidence, we find that it is 
smaller in volume than could be desired, and for large areas 
of New Zealand does not as yet exist at all. In these Islands 
stratified sites, which in the Old Worid supply the most re- 
liable evidence of the succession of ancient cultures, are 
extremely rare; thus far only a single one, the Moa-bone 
Point Cave, near Christchurch, has been excavated. There is 
availabie, however, another class of archeological or 
geological evidence, namely the association of Moa bones 
with the implements of the men who hunted them. It is 
known that the final extermination of some of the smaller 
species of Moa came at the hands of man, and there is good 

| evidence for believing that the process of extermination 
was not long drawn out. As the men who hunted the Moa 
in any district may thus be regarded as among the earliest 
inhabitants of that district, the careful exploration of every 
Moa-hunter camp becomes a matter of great importance. 


1. Note.—The numbers in the text refer to the bibliography at the end. 
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Moa-bone Point Cave, near Christchurch, is in some res- 
pects thé most important site yet explored in New Zealand, 
for it combines association of implements and Moa bones 
with a considerable depth of stratification.* The Moa- 
hunter beds in this cave averaged a foot in thickness, whilst 
the average thickness of the beds above them was seven 
feet. There is some evidence indicating that these upper 
beds did not accumulate faster than the lower, and hence it 
may be inferred that the period since the extermination of 
the Moa in that part of Canterbury is at least seven times 
as long as the Moa-hunter period. 

The artifacts found in Monck’s Cavet are of great 
interest and importance, but the evidence that they are 
of Moa-hunter date is not conclusive. 

The Shag River site is probably the richest that has 
ever been excavated in New Zealand, its only possible rival 
being Murdering Beach, Otago, the artifacts from which, 
however, are now irretrievably scattered among the collec- 
tors and museums of Europe and America. If we include 
the Moa-bones which have been taken from the Shag River 
site, it is indeed incomparably the richest site of any kind 
yet worked in New Zealand. Unfortunately the site has 
suffered much from careless digging and the failure to keep 
records of excavation. The first recorded excavations here 
were carried out under Von Haast’s direction in 1872.2 In 
1874 B.S. Booth, under Hutton’s direction, dug on the site 
for three months, and was able to send Hutton, then curator 
of the Otago University Museum, ten boxes full of the) 
material collected.* One must suppose that Booth found a 
considerable amount of ethnographic material in addition to. 
the Moa bones, which doubtless filled most of the space in| 
the ten boxes, but where this ethnographic material wert 
remains an unsolved mystery. It certainly did nct remain 
in Otago. The next investigator of the site was interested 
in it from a purely commercial point of view. He dug up 
Moa bones, conveyed them on a punt constructed for the 
purpose, up the Shag River to the railway, and filled several 


*This site has been discussed, and the principal finds illustrated, 


in Records of the Canterbury Museum, Vol. XI., p.p. 93-104, Plates. 
XVII-XX. . | 


j These will be described and figured in the forthcoming volume 
of the Records of the Canterbury Museum. 
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railway trucks with them. These were dispatched to 
Dunedin bone-mills which, however refused them, and all 
the bones were destroyed. Worse still, not a scrap of the 
ethnographic material which must have been found at this 
ime can be traced. In the late eighties the site was ex- 
cavated by Augustus Hamilton, in whose notebooks are 
reserved careful plans of the numerous trenches dug, with 
notes as to the nature of the deposits. I have to thank Mr. 
Harold Hamilton for permission to consult these records. It 
is greatly to be regretted that Hamilton kept no record 
whatever of the implements, tools and weapons found. All 
the objects recovered from the site passed into his general 
collection, and it is now impossible to separate them out 
from the rest, far less to assign them to definite strata. 
About the same time Mr. (now Sir Frederick) Chapman 
did a little digging and made the earliest and one of the 
most important contributions to our knowledge of the 
culture-history of the site. In addition to these collectors 
there were a great many occasional visitors who must in the 
aggregate have taken away a large amount of material. 
none of which is now available for scientific study. 

Considering, therefore, the great amount of casual 
‘scratching, and even more the vigorous but unsystematic 
igging that has been indulged in on the site for half a 
icentury, it is surprising that anything was left for the 
ystematic investigator. He at length appeared about 1915, 
n the person of Mr. David Teviotdale, who has described 
is methods in the paper preceding this. When he began 
ollecting on this site, Mr. Teviotdale had already long been 
collector of stone implements. The first adze he found 
as lying on a hillside east of Hyde at a time when that 
own hummed with the life of a goldfield. In Hyde he met 
S. Booth, who had fled across the border from Canada, so 
the story goes, with a price on his head as a result of the 
art he played in Reil’s rebellion. After many years in the 
eserts, mountains, and alluvial goldfields of California and 
ther Western States he came to Otago, where, digging for 
old, he found the great deposit of Moa bones in the 
Jamilton swamp. His paper on this deposit, published in 
18744 shows him to have been a man of good education and 
“ood intellect. Hutton, as we have seen, employed him on 
xcavations at the Shag River mouth in 1874, and the loss 
f Booth’s report on his work there must be regarded as a 
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heavy loss to the science of ethnology in New Zealand. 
tale of adventure and romance lies in the unrecorded grav 
of Booth in the deserted goldfield at Naseby. 

From the beginning of 1919 up to the present time M 
Teviotdale has worked carefully and has kept a journal o 
his excavations. He has generously presented to the Otag 
University Museum the greater part of the material r 
covered. It is a most extensive collection, including nu 
bers of knives and saws and cleavers of quartzite broug 
from inland Otago, scores of drill-points, scores of cutte 
and polishers, and a great many implements in various othe 
materials, such as bone, basalt, and greenstone. 

The Shag River site consists of a small, almost insigni 
cant, range of sandhills separating the estuary of the riv 
from the sea. To south and west lie warm, rollin 
downlands, admirable country for the flock of Moas whic 
must have swarmed there before man came. It see 
probable that the Moa-hunters drove the Moas from th 
downs into the triangle of sandhills and there killed an 
cooked them. No one who has read the accounts of t | 
earlier diggers and has seen the bones laid bare by the spa 
can doubt that many hundreds of Moas were killed nae 
How long ago that took place we have no means of knowing 
but the coast has sunk some feet since that time, for man; 
of the earth ovens are now well below high-water mark. 

The principal problem at the Shag River mouth is ft 
decide which implements are of Moa-hunter date and whic 
are later. At Moa-bone Point Cave that problem is simple 
for all objects below a clearly marked stratum belong to th 
Moa-hunters, while all above are more recent. But in th 
tumbled topography of the Shag River sandhills there i 
only one test, and that rarely applicable. Articles foun 
below undisturbed beds containing Moa ribs, vertebrae, an 
other bones not utilisable in industry must be of Moa-hunte 
date. No doubt many objects which have not been seale 
down in this way are of Moa-hunter date also, but their bon 
fides should be carefully scrutinised before they are ac 
mitted as evidence. 

I think we are justified in believing that the greate 
part of the artifacts recovered from the site were made an 
used by the Moa-hunters. The grounds for thinking so a1 
two. In the first place, the material from the site has 
look of its own; no one who has collected from Otag 
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A, Beater resembling Moriori type. O.U M. 
Coll. and pres. D. Teviotdale. 


B, Beater. O.U.M. Coll. and pres. D. ‘T'eviotdale. 
C, Slate Scraper. O.U.M. Coll. and pres. D. Seviotdale. 


D, Cast of Slate Scraper. Original in Dominion Museum. 
Coll. A. Hamilton. 


Fig. 3—A-F. Scale 4% 


A, B, C, Unfinished quartzite spear points aye 
D, E, F, Butts of broken spear points. 
D, chert; rest quartzite. 


O.U.M. Coll. and pres. D. Teviotdale. 
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beaches or has studied Otago material can have the slightest 
difficulty in “spotting” a group of artifacts from the Shag 
River mouth. It is true that no unique types are found 
there, but numerous types which are rare elsewhere are 
there extremely common. Several classes of work appear, 
also, to be, on the average, much better executed there than 
m1 other Otago sites, eg., large flaking, the finishing of 
stone fish-hook shanks, and the shaping of bone into large 
one-piece hooks. It must be admitted that some part of 
this general likeness arises from the use of characteristic 
local material, but when full allowance has been made for 
this factor there still remains a definite family likeness due, 
it may be supposed, to a common technical tradition. In 
this view I have the support of Sir Frederick Chapman and 
-rofessor Wood Jones. 

In the second place, the number of Moas eaten on the site 
vould have gone far towards supporting for some time a 
illage of respectable size, judged by Otago standards; one 
arge enough to have produced the great bulk of the arti- 
acts found on the sité. But after the extermination of the 
ocal Moas the site would not afford the food requisite for a 
Xermanent village. Nor were the geographical conditions 
at the Shag River mouth such as to compensate for this 
risadvantage by encouraging trade in food-stuffs from 
more favoured districts. Thus the place is known to the 
present Maoris of Otago only as an occasional camping- 
sround for fishing parties. No tradition exists of the 
settlement that once flourished there, nor, for that matter, 
have the Otago Maoris any knowledge, apart from Huro- 
ean sources, of the existence of the Moa. 

On these grounds I conclude that the great bulk of the 
irticles recovered from the site belong to the Moa-hunter 
eriod. It is proposed in this paper to discuss first those 
Iture elements which certainly belong to that period, and 
‘fterwards those other elements which probably belong, 
‘ut about which there is less certainty. 


ARTICLES OF MOA-HUNTER AGE. 


The men who hunted the Moa in North Otago used the 
‘olynesian earth oven. It is to be presumed that they used 
ne Polynesian fire-plough, but, as is to be expected, no ex- 
mples of this have been preserved. They had dogs which 
ney probably ate, for all the jaw bones found belong to 
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young dogs. Beneath a stratum of Moa bones Mr. Teviotdale 
discovered the skull of a dog much larger than any that I 
have seen from old Maori sites. The adzes found beneath 
deposits of Moa bones form an important group. The three 
largest (Fig. 1, A B C) were found by Sir Frederick 
Chapman. A belongs to the type generally regarded as 
the most typical Polynesian of all Pacific artifacts. B 
belongs to the same type, but a wide groove 
has been pecked across the polished front to hold 
binding supplementary to that held by the “grip,” 
which is of normal size. This is not a purely individual 
feature, for it occurs, though rarely, on other Otago 
adzes of this type. C is in some respects the most interest- 
ing of the group. It belongs to a highly specialised type. 
which was common in the Chatham Islands and in Tahiti, 
and occurred also at Easter Island.* Though it does not | 
appear to have been recorded from other Polynesian groups 
it probably occurred in them all, since it was well rep-_ 
resented in the Admiralty Islands. It does not occur, so | 
far as I am aware, in any part of New Guinea or in > 
Melanesia proper. Sir Frederick Chapman was told by 
old Otago Maoris that this was a type used by the ancient 
Waitaha people, but not by later tribes. If weight is to be 
attached to verbal evidence on this class of fact this state- : 


ment strongly supports the Polynesian affiliation of the 
Moa-hunters. Mr. Teviotdale found a small unfinished ex- | 
ample of the same type beneath Moa-bones, and also— 
another adze of generalised Polynesian form. All five of 
these adzes are made of local materials. The only other adze | 
of undisputed Moa-hunter date (at present known) is that 
from the Moa-bone Point Cave, which is entirely Polynesian : 
in character. Not a single adze or fragment of an adze of | 
Papuan or Melanesian type has yet been found in deposits. 
of Moa-hunter age. The evidence of Moriori adze types ren- 
ders it probable that occasional adzes of Western Pacific 
types will be found, but it is in the highest degree improb- 
able that these will amount to more than a tiny fraction of 
the total. , 

The other artifacts associated with the Moa-hunters are 
few, but of considerable interest and importance. One 
is the polished greenstone implement of uncertain use found 
by Hamilton and Chapman,* and the other the fragment of 
a greenstone adze found by Mr. Teviotdale. As the former 


ovo 
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A,C,D,E, Fine Polishers; A,schist, rest mud-stone.  B, schist cutter. 
F, G, soft drill-points, mud-stone. H,I, hard drill-points qnartzite and 
chert. O.U.M. Coll. and pres. D. Teviotdale. 


Fic. 5—A-F. Scale 4% 
A, C. Quartzite implement, one side untouched, the other retouched. 
D, quartzite saw. H, large quartzite flake. B, triangular mud-stone 
cutter or polisher. F, schist polisher, circular in cross-section. 
O.U.M Coll. and pres. D. Teviotdale. 
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_ cannot now be traced, no judgment can be formed as to 

which of the two greenstone regions the material is derived 

from. Nor is the fragment found by Mr. Teviotdale suffici- 
ently characteristic to warrant a definite conclusion. It 
is unlikely, however, that at this early period the difficult 
country between Lake Wakatipu and the western coast had 
been explored. The alternative source—the river and 
beach-gravels of Westland— is therefore more probable. 
This would connote considerable maritime activity. 


The artifacts less definitely associated with the Moa- 
hunters have now to be considered. The adzes which may 
be studied in the Otago University Museum, are uninterest- 
ing, and not as numerous as might be expected. Flax- 
beaters number only two, though it is probable that some of 
the elongated water-worn pebbles on the site also served 
this function. Fig. 2, B represents the University Museum 
example, which is less complete than one of the same type 
found in 1872 and now in the Canterbury Museum. A 
beater of similar shape, but made of whale bone, from 
Waitangi, Chatham Island Museum, is the only other 
example of this type known to me from the New Zealand— 
Chatham Island area. 


Some half-dozen pointed blades of quartzite (Fig. 3, A 

B C) appear to be unfinished spear-heads. No finished 
and complete spear-heads were found, but there are three 
chipped butts (Fig. 3, D E F), which seem to belong to 
such implements. These quartzite blades are easily 
snapped, and it may be supposed that if used in hunting the 
Moa they would often be broken in localities away from the 
settlement. This may account for the absence of perfect 
completed examples and the presence of broken butts which 
would be cut loose from the binding after the return from 
the hunt. The blades are triangular in cross section, and 
have been detached from a dressed quartzite block in the 
way widely practised by the Stone Age peoples. They are 
almost indistinguishable from the quartzite blades of 
Central and Northern Australia. I am not aware that this 
method or type of implement has been recorded elsewhere 
in the Pacific except in the Admiralty Islands. It is re- 
-markable that it has not yet been recorded elsewhere in 
New Zealand or the Chathams, though this may perhaps 
be due to the absence of quartzite or large blocks of flint. 
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If there is any genetic connection with the obsidian spear- 
heads of the Admiralties we should expect to find similar 
obsidian spear-heads in the Bay of Plenty district of the 
North Island, where abundant supplies of obsidian could be 
obtained. This is, of course, if the material culture of the 
Moa-hunters and of the ancient inhabitants of the Bay of 
Plenty were identical, a supposition which is as yet un- 
proved. 

Several examples of the slate implement usually des- 
cribed as a scraper were found, the most interesting one 
Fig. 2, D), being perforated for suspension, and decorated 
with a pair of spirals carved in low relief.* This kind of 
implement is not uncommon in Otago, but no other 
decorated example is known. 

No weapons, apart from the suggested spear-heads, have 
been found on the site. Wooden objects are limited to a 
decayed, unfinished bowl,with lip and flat base, and several 
fragments of canoes and rough unidentified pieces. 

The large supplies of Moa-bone resulted in the extensive 
manufacture of articles from that material. Numbers of 
drill-points (Fig. 4, H. and I) made of quartzite, chert 
and chalcedony were found, and these were doubtless used 
principally in the drilling out of one-piece fish-hooks. it is 
remarkable that though the ancient inhabitants of Otago 
were capable of executing the most delicate retouch along 
the edges of flakes, they seem to have lacked any conception 
of long, slender drill-points, such as were common in 
aboriginal America. Our present evidence indicates thé 
same weakness throughout the Pacific. In spite of the 
large amount of drilling done on the Shag River site, even 
the best drill-points are crude. 

Polishers and finishers were very numerous, and varied 
greatly in size, shape, and material. Sandstones, mud- 
stones, and micre-schists were all well represented, the 
former two rocks being found locally, and the last-named 
coming, doubtless, from Central Otago. Some of these 
polishers are large and weighty, and are marked by dish- 
shaped hollows in which the implements were rubbed. 
Others are small (Fig. 4, A C D E), and are capable of the 
extremely delicate work called for in finishing some classes 
of fish-hook and pendant. 


*This piece is in the Hamilton collection, Dominion Museum. Its 
prominence is recorded by Edge-Partington: Album Series III., Plate 
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A, Pickers, needles, and threaders. 
B. Stout .Moa-bone points. 

C, Pickers, prickers, and threaders. 
D, Wood-working implements. 

E, Prickers. 

F, and G, Wood-workers (?). 

H, Needles. 


O.U.M. Coll. and pres. D. Teviotdale. 
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A, Broken one-piece bone hooks of large size. 
B, One-piece bone hooks. 

C, E, F, Method of manufacture. 

D, Broken parts. 


O.U.M. Teviotdale Collection. 
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All of the very numerous knives, saws, scrapers and 
cleavers are made of Central Otago quartzite, and the best 


_ of them show a high degree of skill in knapping. Occasional 


scrapers show very delicate retouch. A number of varities 
of scraper and plane appear to be represented, and the whole 
class would well repay careful study, which no one has yet 
given it (Fig.5, ACD E). 

The most interesting objects from the site are probably 
those made of bone. They include needles, pricers, 
threaders, wood-carvers, tatooing chisels, bird-spear points, 
fish-hooks (both composite and in one piece), harpoon 
points, and pendants. Fig. 6, represents two delicate 
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Fic. 6—Two bone needles and the case in which they were found. 
Seale %. O.U.M. Coll. and-pres. D. Teviotdale. 


needles and the bone needle-case in which they were found. 
The case was probably not designed as such, though it re- 
sembles a type of bamboo case for small fish-hooks and 
minute objects occurring in the East Indies and, I believe, in 
Northern Melanesia. Fig. 7 ineludes needles (H), wood- 
working implements (F G, some of D, and probably B), 
prickers (some of A C and E), threaders for threading up 
fish (some of A), shell-fish pickers (A and E). 

One-piece fish-hooks, most of them in a fragmentary 
condition, are very numerous. The most interesting variety 
is of very large size (Fig. 8, A), only two or three ex- 
amples of this variety have yet been recorded elsewhere in 
New Zealand. The remaining pieces in Fig. 8 illustrate 
other varieties of the type, and indicate the method of 
manufacture by drilling. 

Barbed bone points of the spears used in securing 
pigeons and smaller birds are numerous on most Otago 
beaches, but are here represented by four specimens only 
(Fig. 9, I). The common implement usually known as 


‘a fish-gorge is here represented by only two examples 


(Fig 9, E). Three interesting fragments (Fig. 9, G) 
probably belong to harpoon-leads working on the toggle 
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principle, which become loosened from the wooden 
shaft when the prey is struck. This form is found, though 
rarely, on most Otago sites, and is represented from 
Chatham Islands by a fine example in the Otago University 
Museum. 

The rest of the objects represented in Fig. 9, with 
the exception of the three notched pieces in J, which are 
probably shanks, are the bone points of composite 
fish-hooks. A and C are the few poor representatives 
of a variety which is found in large numbers and 
often beautifully executed on the other Otago beaches. 
B represents two points made from seal’s teeth. F 
and D are the unbarbed points of barracouta hooks, all 
made of Moa-bone, except one in F, which is made from the 
lower jaw of a dog, and has the canine tooth as a part of it. 
The rest are stout points made of Moa-bone, and represent- 
ing several distinct varieties of hook. 


Perhaps the most interesting class of object found on the 
site is the composite fish-hook with stone shank and bone 
point, represented in Fig. 10, L M N. Stone shanks of 
this type are recorded from all parts of New Zealand, but 
the Shag River examples are notable in number and in 
excellence of finish. The fact that no example has ever 
been secured with bone point attached may legitimately be 
advanced as evidence that the type belongs to an early 
ethnic wave.* As no complete examples of this variety 
occur, the kind of bone point attached to the stone shank 
can be determined only by examples in which point and 
shank are found in association. Only two examples with 
shank and point in association have thus far been recorded, 
one of which is represented by Fig. 10, L, and Fig. 11. 
This was found by Mr. Teviotdale lying as shown, Fig. 11. 
That the line was attached as in the Polynesian example 
(Fig. 12), is rendered certain by the fact that the per- 
foration is too small to take a line, and can have been used 
only for a fine bridle. It is believed that the unbarbed bone 


* The one example that has been figured (N.Z. Jnl. Sc. and Tech., 
Vol. III., p. 295) is the work of a Ngati-kahungunu Maori who knew 
nothing about the hook he attempted to restore. The barbed bone 
point he has attached belongs net to this type, but to the common 
kahawai hook with paua shell lure; further it is attached to the 
ventral side of the shank, but should be dorsal. Finally the line 
is fastened to the wrong part of the hoox. 
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A, C, Small barbed bone points of composite fish-hooks. 
B, ditto, of.seal-tooth. E, ‘‘ Fish-gorges.”’ 

D, F, Unbarbed bone points of barracouta hooks. 

G, Parts of bone harpoon toggle-points. 

H, Butts of large bone points. 

I, Barbed bone points of bird spears. 

J, Points of large fish-hooks and shanks. 

K, Large points of composite fish-hooks. 


O.U.M. Teviotdale Collection. 
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A, Dentalium fossils. 

B, Greenstone pendant in form of tattooing chisel. 

C, Unfinished bone tattooing chisel. 

D, Rings cut from dentalia, and ornamented with 
, horizontal grooves, 

KE, Finished bone tattooing chisel. 

F, Seal teeth perforated as pendants. 

G, Human ribs, shaped and perforated as pendants. 

H-K, Bone pendants in form of shanks of fish-hooks. 

1,, Composite fish-hooks. 

M. Stone shanks of composite fish-hooks. 

N. Bone points to be attached to stone shanks (?). 


O.U.M. ‘Teviotdale Collection. 
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Fic. 11—Stone shank and associated bonepoint. Scale 3 
O.U.M. Coll. and pres. D. Teviotdale 


Fic. 12—Composite Fish-hook showing method 
_ofattachment. Tahiti (?). Scale + 


O.U.M. Pres. Sir F. Chapman. 


points (Fig. 10, N) were designed for attachment to this 
type of shank, for they are common on this site, where the 
shanks are common, and rare on other beaches where the 
shanks are rare. This kind of point is used with stone 
shanks at Ocean Island. The large shank (Fig. 10, M, 
right) is a beautiful piece of work, probably the finest in 
any collection. 

The upper end of a very large shank (Fig. 10, M, left) 
is without history, but has been in the museum for a long 
time. The material from which it was made is found in 
situ at the head-waters of the Waitaki not far distant from 
the Shag River. It is thought that it may be the sole re- 
maining piece of the ethnographic material which Booth 
must have sent to the museum in 1874. 

That the stone-shanked composite hook was an impor- 
tant culture element in Maori eyes is indicated by their use 
of pendants imitating its shape. Fig. 10, H I J K rep- 

resents four pendants of this shape made of Moa-bone. It 
is possible, however, that J may have been an actual shank. 
K departs from the normal in having a hole at the distal 
end. 
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Pendants and other personal ornaments were poorly 
represented on the site. Fig. 10, A are fossil dentalia 
from the Waitaki valley. D are what appear to be sec- 


.. tions of dentalia ornamented with grooves arranged circum- 


ferentially. Numbers of beads of this kind have been found 
in North Otago. F are two perforated seal’s teeth, while 
two human ribs ground into shape and perforated are 
represented by G. C is an unfinished tatooing chisel, with 
six teeth, and E a finished one from which the teeth have 
been broken. B is a greenstone pendant unique in form, 
representing a tatooing chisel. 


The objects illustrated form but a small fraction of the 
artifacts found at the Shag River mouth, but it is believed 
that they include the most important pieces trom the 
Hamilton, Chapman, and Teviotdale collections. Von 
Haast’s collection included only one important piece—a 
beater or pounder similar to Fig. 2, B. Of the rest of the 
material collected we know nothing, except that it was 
probably considerable in amount, and that it included shark 
teeth from a tyatini similar to the well-known Gilbert Island 
weapons. 


The articles not figured include obsidian, which must 
have been imported from the North Island, red ochre, 
hammers, two or three rough grooved sinkers, a small un- 
finished wooden bowl, a number of stone adzes and chisels, 
and a great number of flakes of clert and quartzite. There 


were also a number of greenstone chisels, drill-points and 
adzes. 


[While this paper was in the press Mr. Teviotdale sent 
to the University Museum the small argillite adze, Fig. 13. 
It was found in a shallow deposit under about four inches 
of sandy loam. The deposit consisted of moa and other 
bones lying on sand, the adze lying on the sand beside a moa 
rib-bone. The adze is made of clean grey argillite with 
black strain lines, which is found in the neighbourhood 
of St. Andrews, South Canterbury. | 
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Fic. 13—Argillite adze, associated with Moa bones. Scale + 
O.U.M. Coll. and pres. D. Teviotdale. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Most of the articles from the site are probably of 
Moa-hunter date; hence the collections, particularly that of 
Mr. Teviotdale, may be used, though with reservations, as 
evidence of the material culture of the Moa-hunters. 

2. The Moa-hunters were probably the first inhabitants 
of the district. 

3. The objects found in deposits of undoubted Moa- 
hunter age prove the material culture of the hunters to have 
included finely finished and highly specialised adzes of 
Polynesian types. The hunters also possessed the dog and 
the earth-oven. Their possession of nephrite indicates a 
close acquaintance with the geography of the South Island, 
coupled, probably with considerable coastal canoe travel, 
for it is unlikely that nephite was brought to the Shag 
River mouth across the Southern Alps at that early date. 

4. The culture of the Moa-hunters did not differ in any 
of its elements from that of the Otago Maoris in times 
immediately preceding the arrival of Europeans. But on 
the whole, craftsmanship appears to have attained a higher 
standard than in more recent times, as is indicated by: (a) 
The frequent use of attractively coloured stone for the 
shanks of fish-hooks and the excellent work displayed by 
these shanks. (b) The excellence of work in bone, as illus- 

trated by design, and execution of one-piece hooks. (c) 
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The decoration of articles usualy left plain, e.g., the slate 
scraper. 

5. There is no definite evidence as to the date of the 
Moa-hunter occupation of the site, though the subsidence of 
the land since that time and the general appearance of the 
excavations suggest considerable antiquity. The most 
definite evidence as to Moa-hunter chronology is that 
afforded by the Moa-bone Point Cave, Christchurch. 

6. Only some of the smaller species of Moa are 
represented in the middens. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAORI CLOTHING. 


By Tk RANGr Hrroa (P. H: Buck), D.S.0., M.D. 


Amplified from a paper read before the Australasian Association 
Sor the Advancement of Science, at Wellington, New Zealand, in 
1923. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE Maori people, by virtue of long residence in 

a temperate climate, diverged considerably from the 
other branches of the Polynesian Race in their arts and 
crafts. This divergence is particularly marked in the 
manufacture of clothing, for the Maori has evolved a variety 
of garments which are peculiar to New Zealand. A different 
environment with different material stimulated entirely new 
inventions or led to the adaptation of a known technique to 
new requirements or to a combination of both. An enquiry 
into what processes were introduced and what were de- 
veloped locally forms an interesting and useful study. The 
data contained in the writings of travellers is rendered dan- 
gerous by the incorrect use of the term weaving and the lack 
of correct detail as regards manufacture. Superficial resem- 
blances cannot be accepted as proof that woven garments 
existed in Polynesia. There is only one sure criterion and 
that is the technique of the strokes used in the manufacture 
of the garments. In order that the origin of the strokes 
used may be determined, it is necessary to consider the 
strokes used in the allied crafts and with them as a working 
basis, subject the clothing made in the Polynesian and New 


_ Zealand areas to a careful analysis as regards technique. 


Lack of published detail, properly illustrated, from the 
Polynesian area constitutes a difficulty to our study, but 
the details of Maori technique may assist other field workers 


_ in remedying this defect in our knowledge. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CLOTHING MATERIAL. 


The distribution of the various materials, from which 
clothing is made is largely dependent upon climate. 
Besides providing clothing material, climate has influenced 
the actual quantity of clothing with which man desired to 
clad himself. This statement, however, is not without ex- 
ception as the Tierra del Fuegians are an instance of a 
people very meagrely clad for the cold climate in which they 
live. The material provided by Nature has in turn in- 
fluenced the processes of human invention and the types of 
clothing evolved. Thus in the frigid zone, the Eskimo seeks 
his clothing from the skin of the seal and the reindeer. He 
evolved skin clothing to protect himself from the intense 
cold. He reacted to his environment, and Nature having 
provided animals suitable to his needs, he exploited them to 
the fullest extent of which he was capable. Skin clothing 
belongs to the cold regions. 

In the temperate regions, skin clothing in its entirety 
was not so suitable. Nature here provided an infinite num- 
ber of plants whose fibres run straight and parallel. These 
fibres are easily separated, and with the wool and hair of 
animals, provided man with ample material upon which to 
test his powers of invention in providing suitable covering 
to protect his body from the climate and his modesty from 
criticism. Here the art of weaving was born and developed. 
Textile clothing became characteristic of the temperate 
regions of the earth. 

If ornamentation preceeded clothing and modesty de- 
veloped as a result of the wearing of clothing, we can readily 
understand that in the torrid zone little was required beyond 
ornamentation. Many races inhabiting this area stopped at 
ornamentation. Climate did not demand more, and 
modesty as we now understand it, had not been developed. 
The Polynesians, however, developed modesty to a great 
extent. The ma/o consisting of a strip of cloth wound 
round the loins and passed between the legs, was worn by 
the men, and a short skirt was worn by the women. Other 
garments were used on certain occasions. The quantity of 
material required was not great. Of the material provided 
by Nature, the barks of available trees had their fibres in- 
terlaced inextricably. Their fibrous strands do not lie 
parallel as in the textile plants of the temperate regions. 
Thus Nature herself, besides providing the material, gave 
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the hint. It was easier to beat out the suitable part of 
the bark and join strips together than to attempt to 
separate the fibres, and spin them into yarn for the weaving 
of textile garments. Nature had already done the weaving. 
Hence we find bark cloth characteristic of the tropical 
regions. 

DISTRIBUTION OF BARK CLOTH. 


Bark cloth was found in Central and South America. 
It occurred in Central Africa and Madagascar. The bark 
cloth of Uganda has received a somewhat undeserved 
reputation for quality. On the continent of Asia it was found 
in south-eastern Asia and the Malay Peninsula. Passing 
further east, it appears in Indonesia as in the Celebes, 
Borneo, etc. The distribution passes on to New Guinea 
and its outlying islands. It is found in Micronesia, 
Melanesia and throughout the Islands of Polynesia to its 
most eastern outpost, Easter Island. 


OVERLAPPING OF KINDS OF CLOTHING. 


But though the three kinds of clothing are characteristic 
of the three climatic zones, there has always been a certain 
amount of overlapping. Garments made of skin are to be 
found in temperate regions. Cloaks composed entirely of 
dog-skins were found in New Zealand. Even in the tropical 
climate of the Society group, tradition states that the Maori 
Ancestor Turi bought the Aotea canoe for his voyage to 
New Zealand with a cloak made of twelve dog-skins. The 
tradition even gives the names of the dogs whose skins com- 
posed that historic garment. As dogs were very scarce and 
valuable, this cloak was used more as a sign of wealth and 
chieftainship than as an ordinary article of clothing. 
Throughout Polynesia, garments made of other material 
than bark cloth were used on occasion. In New Guinea, the 
poorness of the bark cloth is explained by the unsettied 
state of the races, due to constant warfare, interfering with 
the proper cultivation of the plants used for cloth. In 
that region there are few traces of carefully tended cultiva- 
tions of the paper mulberry, which supplied the best 
material for cloth. In Micronesia (Carolines, Marshalls and 
Gilberts), according to Brigham,* bark cloth is not a 
successful competitor with the Native loom. In Melanesia 


*W. T. Brigham, 1911, “Memoirs of the Bishop Museum,” Vol. II. 
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the loom is found in some parts, and the bark cloth is 
correspondingly inferior. In Fiji, where there has been 
Polynesian influence, the quality of the bark cloth improves. 
“Thus amongst the neighbours of the Polynesians, we find 
in spite of their lower culture, the apparently curious fact 
that loom weaving existed. It had probably come to them 
by diffusion of culture, and by continued use was not allowed 
to be forgotten. 


POLYNESIAN BARK CLOTH. 


The tapa, kapa, gatu or siapo of Polynesia is the best 
made of all bark cloth. Cook remarked on its excellence 
throughout the parts visited by him, and held that that of 
Tahiti was the finest. Brigham? considers that Hawaian 
cloth was superior, but admits that some forms of Tongan 
were equal to the best Hawaian. Samoan siapo was not so 
good. Niue Island Aiapo was well made. Rurutu, in the 
Austral Group, was famous at one time for its varnished 
cloth. In the Marquesas, colour designs were not developed 
as more pride was taken in body-tatooing. Foster remarked 
that Easter Island, though not fertile, produced a fair quan- 
tity of bark cloth. 

To understand the excellence of Polynesian sapa, it is 
necessary to stress a few points. The usual trees from which 
the bast, or inner bark was obtained, were the paper 
mulberry (Broussonetia papyrifera), the bread-fruit (Arto- 
carpus incisa), and the fig tree (Ficus prolixa). These, 
especially the paper mulberry, were cultivated for cloth 
making. The missionaries who arrived in Tahiti by the 
“Duff” in 1796 remarked that the cultivations of paper mul- 
berry had deep wide ditches dug round them to keep out the 
pigs and goats. The bark was stripped from young saplings, 
soaked in water, the outer bark scraped off and the bast 
beaten out on wooden anvils with iron-wood beaters. The 
beaters were four-sided and carefully carved in longitudinal 
lines or in various geometrical.designs. The strips of cloth 
were joined together in the process of manufacture so that 
enormous rolls of cloth could. be produced. Dyes of red, 
yellow, brown and black, some of them brilliant, were used 
for colouring the cloth. Some of the coloured patterns and 
designs were exceedingly artistic. The colour designs were 


7 Opt. cit. 


. 


5 
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put on by dipping flowers or ferns in the dye and placing 
them on the cloth. In other cases, specially prepared 
wooden implements were used for drawing parallel lines. 
Stamps, carefully carved in geometrical figures on bamboo, 
were also used. Some varieties of cloth were varnished 
with a Native preparation to turn the rain. The cloth was 
made in large quantities, and was valuable as a means of 
exchange. The wealth of a person was often estimated by 
the number of bales of cloth that he possessed. The cloth 
was beaten by women, and the aristocracy took part in the 
manufacture. 


LOSS OF THE ART OF WEAVING. 


Some authorities hold that the proto-Polynesians were 
probably derived from a mixture of long-headed Caucasians 
from Eastern India, and broad-headed Mongoloids from 
South-eastern Asia. It is further suggested that the Poly- 
nesians have not been in Polynesia for more than 15090 years. 
When we consider the early date at which woven textiles 
appear in Egyptian tombs, and the early diffusion of 
Egyptian culture, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
ancestors of the Polynesians may have been acquainted 
with weaving, and, perhaps the loom, before they took up 
their residence in Polynesia. In Polynesia, however, they 
developed the manufacture of bark cloth to such a high 
standard that weaving ceased to be necessary. Ratzelt in 
speaking of the clothing of the Polynesians says, “Tapa, a 
material which can be provided in quantities without much 
trouble, naturally represses the weaver’s art, which can only 
have proceeded by a long and toilsome road from plaiting.” 
Ratzel speaks as an apostle of the theory of the independent 
evolution of material culture. We will go a step further 
and say that not only could “apa repress weaving and 
prevent it being invented, but it could account for weaving 
being deliberately abandoned by the Polynesians if, as 
seems possible, the knowledge of it accompanied their early 
ancestors into the Pacific. Supporters of the school of 
continuity and diffusion of culture may regard this as an 
excellent example of degredation. Just as the lack of suit- 
able clay, the use of the earth oven and the abundant 
supply of coconut shells and gourds for water containers 


+F. Ratzel, 1896, “History of Mankind,” Vol. I., p. 80. 
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must have led to the abandonment of the art of pottery in 
Polynesia, so a similar chain of circumstances may have led 
to the abandonment of the art of weaving in the same area. 
In the first place, lack of suitable textile material may have 
been an incentive to change. Then the idea of using the 
available bark material, if not already known, could be 
borrowed from the lower cultures with which the Poly- 
nesians came in contact or passed through. The ease of 
manufacture and suitability to their needs led to the high 
development of bark cloth that was in keeping with the 
higher mentality of the Polynesians. A cloth was produced 
excellently suited to the climate, amply sufficient to protect 
modesty and a credit to the human vanity that seeks 
expresion in artistic adornment. Thus they freed them- 
selves from the drudgery of another unnecessary art, whilst 
their neighbours of lesser mentality remained slaves to the 
loom. 


THE MAORI AND BARK CLOTH. 


The work of the late S. Percy Smith and others leaves 
no doubt that the Maori section of the Polynesians dwelt in 
and about the Society Group ere migrating to New Zealand. 
Whilst inhabiting that region, they must naturally have 
been makers of bark cloth. In Tahiti the paper mulberry 
was and is called aute. The people of the first migration to 
New Zealand were, according to traditional evidence, driven 
away by storm from an island in the west and landed in 
Taranaki. They were supposed to have marked Melanesian 
characteristics, and to be the ancestors of the people usually 
alluded to as Maruiwi. They were a drift migration, and so 
could not have brought any seeds or plants. Toi and 
Whatonga,, who arrived from Tahiti about 1150 A.D., did 
not come with the intention of settling down, and so brought 
neither seeds nor plants. In fact, Toi was known as Toi 
kai-rakau, Toi the wood eater, from his not having any 
cultivated food. The great Hawaiki migration of 1350, 
however, was a definite colonising expedition, and brought 
seeds and plants which would-be useful to them in their new 
home. Of the former, the kumara, taro and gourd were 
acclimatized, and flourished under the great care and atten- 
tion devoted to them. Of the plants, the paper mulberry 
survived to the period of European occupation. 
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Sir Joseph Banks* who accompanied Cook on his first 
_ voyage in 1769, states, “After this they showed us a great 
rarity, six plants of what they called aouto (aute), from 
whence they make cloth like that of Otaheiti. The plant 
proved exactly the same, as the name is the same, Morus 
papyrifera, Linn (the paper mulberry) The same plant is 
used by the Chinese to make paper. Whether the climate 
does not well agree with it I do not know, but they seem to 
value it very much; that it was scarce among them I am 
inclined to believe, as we have not yet seen among them 
pieces large enough for any use, but only bits sticking into 
holes in their ears.” 


Parkinson! in his journal, noted seeing “plantations of 
aute or cloth trees.” The wearing of bits in holes in their 
ears, he figured in his drawings. Colenso? wrote, “I once 
saw this plant growing in an old plantation at the head of 
the Kawakawa River in the Bay of Islands—that was in 
1835. There was, however, but one small tree left, which 
was about six feet high, with few branches, and not many 
leaves on them, it appeared both aged and unhealthy, and 
it soon after died. On my finally leaving the Bay of Islands 
in 1844, to reside in Hawke’s Bay, I heard of some aute 
trees still living at Hokianga. I wrote to a chief of my 
acquaintance there (E. M. Patuone), who kindly sent me 
several good cuttings; saying (in a letter) that the plant 
there was nearly totally destroyed by the cattle of the 
Europeans. Unfortunately, my removing was so greatly 
hindered, in not meeting readily with a vessel, and the 
summer also advancing, that I lost them all.”” The plant is 
now extinct in New Zealand. 


Besides this definite proof of the importation of the 
paper mulberry plant, the name aute is preserved in a few 
sayings. Colenso? put the following on record :— 


He manu aute e taea te whakahoro. 
A paper muiberry kite can be made to fly fast. 
Haeremai ki Hauraki, te aute te awhea. 


* Banks Journal, Edited by Hooker, 1896, p. 206. 
1. Sydney Parkinson, “Journal of a Voyage in the South Seas,” 


itor 
2. W. Colenso, 1880, “Trans. N.Z. Inst.,” Vol XIII., p. 18. 


3. W. Colenso, 1879, “Trans. N.Z. Inst., Vol. XII., pp. 114, 115. 
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Come hither to Hauraki, where the prepared aute 
bark cannot be blown away. (i.e., where the 
people cannot be dispersed by the storms of war.) 


Williams’ Maori Dictionary, quoting from page 242 of 
Gray’s “Nga Moteatea,” gives another version, “Ka paneke 
ki Hauraki, ki te papa no Rotu, ki te aute te whawhenga.” 
This is an amplification with the same meaning. 


The two following Hauraki variations were supplied by 
Mr. George Graham :— 


Te pai o Hauraki, he aute te awhea. 

The peace of Hauraki, undisturbed by the slightest 
breath (of trouble). 

He rongo whakamau, me he aute te awhea. 


An enduring peace, as the avte undisturbed. 


The late Percy Smith gave the following version in a 
letter to Dr. Brigham‘ of the Bishop Museum :— 


Te aute te whawhea. 


Whawhea is aform oi awhea with a similar meaning. 
It also means ‘“‘to gird on” as with a war belt. Percy Smith 
said the above saying was applied to the chiefs of the 
famous Otakanini Pa in Southern Kaipara, and meant 
“oirded with aute.’”’ In the phrase, the second ¢e is a strong 
negative. If the meaning of girded on is used for whawhea, 
it would mean “the aute which was not or could not be 
girded on.’”’ Hence the previous meaning given seems the 
more applicable. 


Archdeacon Walsh® worked out details of the paper 
mulberry kite, and figured a model now in the Auckland 
Museum. It was made for Sir George Grey by East Coast 
Maoris. Raupo (Typha latifolia) took the place of the then 
unprocurable aute. A specimen in the British Museum was 
also figured, but no mention is made of the material used. 


References to the gue occur in various songs. Taku 
manu aute (my autre bird or kite) occurs as a term of en- 
dearment for a chief or loved one. Percy Smith records 
the saying of Pokere, a high-chief from Hauraki, who when 


4. Brigham. Opt. cit., p. 18. 
5. Archdeacon Walsh, 1913, “Trans. N.Z. Inst.,” Vol. XLV., p. 375. 
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about to be slain by the Ngati-Whatua of Kaipara, uttered 
these words :— 


He aha koa au ka mate, tena te aute i whakatokia e 
au ki te tara o taku whare. 

Although I die, there is an aute tree that has been 
planted by me beside the wall of my house. 


After his death, the victors asked some of the prisoners 
who was the greatest chief in Hauraki. On being told that 
it was Hauauru, they knew that he was the autre tree re- 
ferred to. Thus Pokere used the term au¢e to denote his 
successor. As these death-bed sayings were greatly 
admired and quickly spread, it is more probable that Pokere 
besides confirming his successor sent out a dying message to 
the Aute Tree to avenge the death of the Planter. 


In Polynesia, a strip of bark cloth was passed through 
between the legs and wound round the loins. It was worn by 
the men and called a maro or malo. The term maro was re- 
tained by the Maori with the same usage, but the material 
was changed. A memory of the Polynesian maro occurs 
in the traditions of Whakatau, son of Tuhuruhuru, who 
lived before the migration to New Zealand. His maro was 
said to be a maro aute. Thata maro aute was used in New 
Zealand, the following extract from an incantation by Te 
Aratukutuku ® would seem to indicate :— 

Hurua, hurua te maro, 

Whawhea, whawhea te maro. 

He maro aute to koutou, 

He maro raurekau to kopi ai—wherahia. 


Gird on, gird on the maro, 

Belt on, belt on the maro. 

Your maro is of aute, 

A maro of leaves will cover you—open out. 


Aute cloth was also used to wrap round the material 
representations of the Gods in wood or stone. It even 
entered into the material construction of a god, for 
Gudgeon’ relates that the god Ihungaru fell into the hands 
of the Ngapuhi at the storming of Mokoia in 1823, and was 


6. Sir George Grey, “Nga-Moteatea,” p. 412. 
7. T. W. Gudgeon, “History and Traditions of the Maoris,” p. 171. 
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destroyed by them. “Ihungaru (was) formed of a lock of 
human hair twisted with rope of aute (paper mulberry 
bark).” As Ihungaru was one of five gods brought 
from Hawaiki by Kuiwai and Hangaroa in the fourteenth 
century, the cloth would perhaps have come from the 
Islands. For the above three references I am again in- 

debted to Mr. George Graham. 

Ear ornaments of rolls of aute cloth have been men- 
tioned as being drawn by Parkinson. Williams’ Maori 
Dictionary gives the names of ause ear ornaments as kope 
and turuki. Bands of aute cloth were also used as fillets 
for the head. 

The word occurs in proper names as Te Potae Aute, a 
chief of Ngati-Porou, and father of Henare Potae of Toko- 
maru Bay. It occurs as the name of a sub-tribe in Hauraki, 
Ngati-Aute. As a place name, it*occurs in Te Aute in 
Hawke’s Bay, where the well-known Maori Boys’ College is 
situated. The name, however, has been transferred from 
its original locality. 

John White® records that amongst the material brought 
in the Tainui canoe from Hawaiki in 13850 A.D. was the aute 
plant. 

In the kites of more recent times, Walsh says that strips 
of the inner bark were used. Percy Smith in the letter to 
Dr. Brigham quoted above says, “I have no knowledge as to 
how the bark was prepared, but, coming as the Maoyris did 
from Eastern Polynesia, where the manufacture was in 
daily practice when they left, no doubt the operation would 
be the same as in their fatherland.” This deduction by the 
late President of the Polynesian Society has fortunately 
been recently verified in a conclusive manner. Towards the 
end of last year (1923) I was looking over some wooden 
implements collected by Mr. W. M. Fraser, Harbour Board 
Engineer at Whangarei, when he drew my attention to two 
wooden “pounders” of curious shape. Maori pounders 
belonged to two well defined classes; stone pounders ( pati 
muka) for beating flax fibre to render it soft for certain 
garments, and wooden pounders (paoi) for beating fern 
root. They both have rounded ends, and both the beating 
part and the handle are rounded in section. The beating 
part in both is smooth. In Mr. Fraser’s implements, the 


8. John White, “Ancient History of the Maori,” Vol. IV., Dade 
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Showing smooth surfaces in both Clubs. 
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_ beating part was four-sided, whilst some of the surfaces 
_ were incised with longitudinal parallel grooves set close 
together. They are figured in the Plates 1 and2. As they 
are, so far as I know, the first discovered, the following 
details are given. 
The left smaller one in both Plates is dark in colour 
and has a hole through the distal end, and a groove on one 
surface made by some boring grub. The wood looks like 
manuka (Leptospermum scoparium). It is 27.3 cm. in 
length, and the long thin handle is curved from the grain of 
the wood. The beating surfaces are somewhat short, being 
about 7.5 cm. in length. The surfaces corresponding with 
_ the convex (Plate 2) and concave curves of the handle are 
4.3 cm. in width and perfectly smooth. The side surfaces 
(Plate 1) are narrower, being 3.5 cm. at the distal end and 
2.5 at the proximal. They are closely covered with incised 
longitudinal lines or grooves, of which there are 4.5 to 1 
cm. They are well cut and parallel so that at the distal wider 
part some extra short lines fill in the surface. The distal 
end of the club is slightly rounded off. At the junction of 
the beating surfaces with the handle there is a sloping 
shoulder. The handle is round in section. Near the 
shoulder it is 10.4 cm. in circumference, from which it 
diminishes to 6.3 at the end. Though the curve in the 
handle makes the club look clumsy, it is really nicely 
balanced. 
The right larger club in both Plates is 31 cm. in length 
The beating part is 17 cm. from the shoulder to the distal 
end. Besides being rectangular in section, the surfaces are 
slightly narrower at the shoulder. Three of the surfaces 
have been incised with longitudinal grooves, whilst the 
fourth is perfectly smooth. The smooth surface is opposite 
the one on which the grooves show up best. These two 
surfaces are 5:cm. in width at the broader distal end and 4 
cm. at the shoulder. The other two surfaces are 4 cm. and 3 
em. for the similar measurements. The grooves on the best 
' preserved surface, whilst well and distinctly cut are not 

quite parallel in places. On the right part, as figured in Plate 
1, the lines commence parallel with the border. Then two or 
‘three from the wider end stop short before reaching the 
‘shoulder so as to allow the mesial grooves to run parallel 
with the long axis of the implement from end to end of the 

surface. This is continued down to the left border, so that 
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here the extra lines from the wider end run out on the | 
margin. The grooves are five to the centimetre. The distal 
end of the implement is sharply squared off. The two 
narrower surfaces have both been grooved, but they have 
been worn down evidently by friction with the gravel in 
which they were found. However, the traces of parallel | 
grooves can be distinctly seen. On one surface, the 
grooves are five to the centimetre, and on the other they are 
more widely spaced with four to the centimetre. There is 
no sloping between the beating surface and the handle, 
but the junction is cut down sharply. The handle is 
round in section, being 11.5 cm. at the junction, and 
7.3 em. at the end. The club is well preserved, but 
there is a bit of pith at the junction of the well 
grooved surface with the handle. The end of this canal 
of pith is seen on the square end of the beater. The presence 
of this small central pith canal led an experienced bushman 
like Hone Wepiha of Hokianga, to feel fairly sure that the 
beater had been made from a small branch of kauri 
(Agathis australis). Kauvi branches are heavy, and the 
even whiter colour confirmed his diagnosis. The proximal 
end of this surface and the handle show the cracking of. the 
surface typical of water-logged wood that has subsequently 
dried. The wood is lighter in colour than the other, and is 
heavy and well balanced to the feel. 


From the description and the Plates it will be seen that 
these implements are not for pounding fern root, but for © 
beating bark. They are New Zealand representatives of the © 
tapa beaters of Polynesia. Whilst all sorts of designs 
were cut on the Polynesian tapa beaters, Brigham* points 
out that only two forms can be claimed to be especially 
adapted to their use—“‘the finely ruled parallel lines hoopat 
and: the smooth, uncarved surface mo/e.”’ The former is 
used to disintegrate the bundles of fibre in the bark, and the 
latter to produce the smooth surface fitted for very thin 
tapa. Another form with longitudinal lines, called pepehi, 
varies from the fvopai in the size and shape of the ridges, 
the former having them -rounded and the latter sharp 
angled. The wearing in the Maori implements prevents 
this feature from being distinguished, but as Brigham 


* Opt. cit: 
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wre 


_ goes on to say that “when there are more than fourteen 


lidges on an average side, the pepehi becomes hoopai,” we 
can diagnose our Maori beaters as having the latter. In the 
large beater, the worn side with the wider spacing was 
probably pepehi and it would thus conform to the usual 
Polynesian usage of having both forms on the one beater. 
The combination with a mole or smooth surface was also 
usual. A local peculiarity of the Maori implements is the 
long, somewhat thin handles. In the larger beater, the 
broader distal end of the beating surfaces seems unusual, as 
in the Polynesian beaters the sides are parallel. The straight 
cut down at the junction with the handle is also peculiar, as 


: they are usually sloped in Polynesia. It is interesting to 
note that this straight cut down is shown in some beaters 


from the Solomon Islands figured by Brigham (Plate 7), 
but the similarity ends there. On the same Plate is shown 
a beater from Tonga in which the sides are not parallel, but 


inclined towards the handle as in the New Zealand one, and 


the junction on one face seems fairly abrupt. The handle 
however, is short and expanded at the proximal end. 

Mr. W. M. Fraser supplies the following notes about the 
finding of the New Zealand beaters :— 

“The two tapa beaters were recovered during dredging 


| operations in the Hatea River (headwaters of Whangarei 


Harbour) in May, 1923. They were found close together, 
about six feet deep, in an old gravel bed which is covered by 
the tide at high water. 

“From a geological view point, I should say that these 
relics had been carried down by floods from one of the upper 
valleys not less than 400 years ago. 

“The extensive ancient earth works to be seen in this 
district, some of which are now under heavy forest, proves 
that the place was inhabited many centuries ago, and the 
fact that Whangarei was named as one of the few starting 
places of the old-time navigators on their return voyages 


to Hawaiki or Polynesia, should strengthen your theory 
_as to the manufacture in the locality of ‘aute’ cloth by the 


early Polynesian immigrants and their descendants.” 


The small size of the beating surface on the smaller 
‘beater can be easily understood from the limited supply of 
bark material available, and the correspondingly small 
amount of beating to be done in the manufacture of the 
smaller sizes of cloth for kites and ornamental purposes. 
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The presence of smooth surfaces on each beater argues that 
their users made the most of their limited bark material by 
beating the cloth very thin. This is supported by the above 
quoted proverbs, which are based on the effect of wind in 
blowing the light cloth about. This was more likely to occur 


with the smaller strips of thin gauze cloth than with the 


large rolls of thicker Polynesian tapa. There seems no 
doubt that the proverbs referred to beaten cloth rather than 
to thin strips of inner bark, for besides the presence of 
beaters in New Zealand, we have the statement of Banks 
and Parkinson that the ear ornaments they saw were small 
rolls of actual cloth. They were in the position to distin- 
guish clearly between cloth and strips of bark. The thin 


character of the Maori auze cloth fortunately has material | 


support from Brigham (p. 71), wha says, “I have from New 
Zealand a single specimen of Maori-made kapa (tapa), 
which I greatly value, for we have seen that the aute has 
been extinct in New Zealand now many years. It is white, 
thin, and fairly well beaten, quite suited to the use our 
authorities tell us it served.” 


In 1894, Mr. Matthewson, in a rock shelter near Hyde, 
Central Otago, found amongst other things, a piece of tapa 
cloth. Hamilton* thus describes it, “Next was a piece of 
very soft, white tappa-cloth, six feet long and eighteen 
inches wide at one end, tapering to a point; also an irregular 
strand of lace bark about five feet long.”” The dimensions 
of the strip of cloth would seem to show that it was beaten 
from the bast of one sapling. Hamilton considered that 
it was foreign and had been obtained from an early whaling 
ship. If it was made of aure bark, it must have been im- 
ported from the North Island or elsewhere, for the aute 
plant which grew but poorly in the warm climate of the 


North Auckland Peninsula could not grow in the southern 
latitude of Otago. 


It is significant that a strip of lace bark, about five feet 
long was found associated with the rapa. Elsdon Best 
obtained information from. old-men that their traditions 
say that lace bark (Hoheria populnea) was experimented 
with as a substitute for the bark of the aute. Mr. H. D. 


* A. Hamilton, 1896, “Trans. N.Z. Inst.,” Vol. XXIX., p. 176. 
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Skinner of Otago University supplied the following im- 
portant note, which I quote in full. 


TAPA CLOTH IN OTAGO UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. 


Locality.—Cave, Upper Taieri River, Central Otago. 

Measurements.—Length about 55 inches, breadth about 27 

inches. 

Colour.—Creamy brown. 

Material.—Probably ohere (lace bark). 

Texture.——Extremely poor—worse even than the samples 
of tapa brought back from Easter Island by Dr. 
Macmillan Brown. Only here and there has the sheet 
the texture of Central Polynesian tapa. A good deal 
of it has the texture of coarse muslin. There are many 
large holes and the felting is everywhere poor. 

Method of Manufacture.—This appears to be the same as in 
Polynesia. There are, however, no _ recognisable 
beaters from Otago in this Museum. The Whangarei 
examples are the only New Zealand ones I have ever 
heard of. 

The above description of the texture of the cloth is 
in marked distinction to that of Dr. Brigham for the Maori 
tapa in the Bishop Museum, and must be due to the 
difference in material. 

Strips of the inner bark of the hoheria were also used 
for making fillet bands, satchels and kilts. With regard to 
fillet bands, Hamilton! records learning from the Rev. T. G. 
Hammond that he had seen a carved bone pasu (club) used 
to give a fancy pattern to these bands, in the Hokianga 
district. This sounds like an echo of the technique of sapa 
beating. The club may have had parallel lines carved on it 
or if of a more fancy pattern, it would have affinity with 
some of the more elaborately carved beaters of Hawaii that 
Brigham? describes as being used to give a local “water 
mark” to their cloth. The Maori club, being made of bone 
would be unique amongst the apa beaters even of Poly- 
nesia. In this connection, H. D. Skinner’s? suggestion that 
the four-sided, richly carved Maori potuki clubs had 


_ evolved from sapa beaters, seems to have material support. 


1. A. Hamilton, 1901, “Maori Art,” p. 176. 
2. W. T. Brigham, opt. cit. 
3. H. D. Skinner, “Man,” 1920, p. 52. 
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Thus the Maori brought plants of the paper mulberry, 
besides the kumara, the taro and the gourd, from his 
tropical homeland to New Zealand in order to provide him- 
self with clothing as well as food. Owing to insufficiency of 
material, he experimented with the barks of indigeneous 
trees, and found lace bark to be the nearest substitute. 
But the auze trees did badly in the colder climate, and bark 
cloth proved inadequate both in supply and as protection 
against the cold and wet of his new home. Still he cul- 
tivated the aute and manufactured a limited supply of cloth 
by the old technique with grooved, four-sided beaters. 
Sentiment and scarcity increased the value of the prepared 
article, and he used it as wrappings for the emblems of his 
Gods and the ornamental adornment of his chiefs. For 
clothing, he had to seek a more plentiful, a warmer, and a 
more durable material. He had not far to seek for the 
Phormium tenax was waiting to yield up its treasure of 
fibre to the inventor. But the parallel fibres of the 
temperate plant could not be beaten out like the already 
woven fibres of tropical bast, and the Maori had to face the 
problem of all migrating peoples—the adaptation of past 
experience and knowledge to a new environment with 
changed material. To follow that adaptation, we must 
consider what knowledge and technique he brought with 
him that would assist in solving his problem. 


THE SISTER ARTS OF PLAITING, WEAVING AND BASKETRY. 


In order that Polynesian and Maori clothing, other than 
bark cloth, may be properly studied, it is necessary to con- 
sider the technique and strokes used, not only in weaving, 
but in the sister arts of plaiting and basketry. 

Though plaiting is usually included under basketry, it is 
such an important and useful art in Polynesia and New 
Zealand that it seems worthy of being placed in an indepen- 
dent position. It is also confusing to apply the term 
basketry to flat mats of pliable material used as floor 
coverings, sleeping mats, covers for earth ovens, sails 
and clothing. Plaited basketry should be confined to 
baskets plaited from friable, material. It is straight out 
plaiting in check or twill. Checks and twills in stiffer 
material usually come under basketry as wicker work. 
Basketry, therefore, is here confined to wicker, wrapped 
and twined work done in stiffer material. Likewise 
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_ weaving should not be confused with plaiting as is so often 
_ done in writings referring to the clothing of the Poly- 
nesians. A Maori mat should signify an article for 
covering the floor or some inanimate object. It is plaited 
from strips of undressed flax. If the term is applied to 
clothing it should clearly indicate an article made with this 
technique. It should never be applied to a cloak made of 
' dressed fibre. Plaiting, Weaving, and Basketry are the 
three Graces of the lower cultures. In these three arts, 
some of the movements or strokes are identical, but they are 
made with different material and with a modified technique. 


PLAITING. 


In plaiting, the elements all start and end parallel. 
After being fixed to form a continuous beginning edge for 
the length of the proposed article, the elements are inter- 
laced by bending one set to the right and the other to the 
left. To avoid the confusion of the terms warp and weft, 
the best authorities term them all wefts, those going to the 
right being called dextrals, and those to the left sinistrals. 
Though the elements cross one another at right angles, they 
move diagonally across the surface of the article. At the 
side edges, in mats, they are turned back into the body, and 
function in the opposite direction. At the end they finish 
parallel with the beginning, and are fixed in a variety of 
ways. This is a general principal to which there may be 
exceptions owing to shape. 

The material consists of even strips of a friable 
material, which may be coarse or very fine as desired by the 
plaiter. The strokes or movements used are :— 

(a) Check or Chequer.—Kach crossing weft passes over one 
and under one, Fig. 1. 

(b) Twill—Each crossing weft crosses over and under more 
than one. Thus where it crosses over and under two 
wefts, the plait is called a twilled two; where three, a 
twilled three, etc. Combinations of these strokes may 
be used as twos and ones, threes and ones, etc., to add 
variety to the pattern, Fig. 2. 


WEAVING. 
In weaving, wo series of friable elements are interlaced 


at right angles to form a fabric more or less dense or close 
according to material and method. This usually necessitated 
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a loom in which a set of vertical or longitudinal elements are 

fixed to beams. These fixed elements are called warps. The 

crossing element, called the weft, is carried across on a 

shuttle. The warps are separated into two sets, and 

diverged by a mechanical appliance called a heddle. Thes 
shuttle passes between the two sets. In simple weaving, 
there may be no heddle and the weft may be carried across 
by hand. 

The material consists usualiy of spun thread or yarn; 
sometimes of narrow strips of unspun fibre. The former 
necessitates some form of spindle to spin the yarn. In the 
more primitive forms of weaving, the thread may be formed 
by rolling the fibre between the palms of the hands or by 
rolling upon the bare thigh. 

The strokes used are similar to those in plaiting. 

(a) Check.—The weft passes alternately over and under 
one warp element. With a loom this is done by the two 
series of alternate warps being separated by the heddle 
and the weft pasing through. For the next pick or 
weft row, the depressed warps are raised and the others 
lowered. See Fig. 3a. 

(b) Twill.—As in plaiting, the weft passes over and under 
more than one warp element. Owing to the finer 
nature of the elements and the use of a unmber of 
heddles, more elaborate twills can be done in weaving 
than in plaiting. Thus we have diagona/ twills and 
sateen twills, with a number of sub-varieties, according 
to the number of heddles used. Fig. 3b. 


BASKETRY. 


Basketry, as we are considering it, consists of two sets of 
elements in which the warps are inflexible and the bending 
is done in the weft. It is made by hand without a 
frame. The material is stiffer and coarser than in plaiting. 
It may consist of splints or vines, split or whole. 

The strokes are of greater vatiety than in plaiting or 
weaving. The main varieties, as described by Otis Mason 
in “Aboriginal American Basketry,” are as follows:— 

(a) Wicker Work.—This consists of working the bending 
weft round the inflexiblé rods or warps with a check or 
twill stroke as in plaiting or weaving, Fig. 4. As the 
bending is done only by the weft elements, the surface 
is not smooth or level as with the same strokes in the 
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preceeding arts. Downes! figures a Maori eel trap 
made of split supple jack (Rhipogonum scandens) with 
this technique. 


(b) Wrapped Work.—The weft in passing a warp element is 
wrapped once round it, Fig. 5A. The appearance on 
the outside is that of a number of turns over two warps 
and on the inside of turns round each individual warp. 
Stokes of the Bishop Museum discovered this stroke 
used with friable material in the island of Rapa, but his 
details are not yet available. In New Zealand Basketry, 
it is found in eel traps, where some of the warps are 
wrapped round the hoops or ribs which lie on the inner 
side to strengthen and keep the traps in shape. This 
is mentioned by Downes in the article quoted above, 
p. 315. The stroke is also used with strips of flax or 
kiekie (Freycinetia banksii), in the overlapping 
wrapped stitch? in decorative Maori panels and in 
fly-flaps.# 

(c) Twined Work.—This variety contains many styles, and 
is most important to our subject. The warps as in 
wicker work consist of rods or rigid elements. The 
weft elements are administered in pairs, sometimes in 
threes. The styles of twined work are:— 


1. Plain Twined Weaving.—The wefts are two in number. 
The two wefts in passing from warp to warp are twisted in 
half turns on each other to form a two strand twine, each 
half turn enclosing one warp. See Bin Figs.5,6and7. A 
variety of this is formed by splitting the warps and enclos- 
ing the two halves of two neighbouring warps in each half 
turn of the twine. This makes an open zigzag pattern as in 
Aleutian basketry. A similar pattern is seen in some of the 
koaro traps from Lake Rotoaira at the base of Mt. Tonga- 
riro, where two rushes are treated as a single warp element. 
Another variety is formed by crossing the warps as in some 
Maori eel traps. In these varieties, the changes are made 
_ in the warps, but the weft stroke remains a plain twine. 


1. T. W. Downes, “Hels and Eel-wiers,” Trans. N.Z. Inst., Vol. L., 
p. 315, 1918. 

2. Te Rangi Hiroa, “Maori Decorative Art,” Trans. N.Z. Inst., Vol. 
LIII., p. 457. 

3. Te Rangi Hiroa, “Maori Plaited Basketry,’ Part 2, Trans. N.Z. 
Inst., Vol. LV. (In press.) 
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2. Twill and Diagonal Twined Weaving.—In twill weaving — 
as the name implies, each half turn of the two strand weft — 
encloses two or more warps, C in Figs. 5, 6 and 7. If the 
same pairs of warps are taken in successive rows, the ridges 
on the outside will run vertically as in plaim weaving. In 
diagonal weaving, the same pairs are not taken throughout 
but in the next row a warp from two pairs above are com- 
bined into a different series. This changing of warp pairs 
in continuous work, as in a circular basket, is effected by 
having an odd number of warps. The result is that the 
ridges on the outside run diagonally, C in Figs. 5 and 6. 

3. Wrapped Twined Weaving or Bird-Cage Twine.—One 
weft element passes horizontally across the warp stems 
usually on the inside of the article, forming a lattice. The 
other weft element is wrapped round the crossings of the 
horizontal element with the vertical warp, usually 
crossing from below upwards on the front of a basket as 
the work proceeds from the left, Fig. 5D. Thus on the 
outside of the work, the turns of the wrapping are oblique; 
on the inside they are vertical, Fig. 6D. See also Fig. 7D. 

Otis Mason says that this technique, though simple, is 
not known excepting in Washington and the ocean side of 
Vancouver Island. He probably meant in America, for Ling 
Roth* figures it from Santa Cruz, and says it was formerly 
very common in Tahiti, and is no doubt to be found 
elsewhere in the Pacific. 

4. Lattice Twined Weaving, Tee or Hudson Stitch.—In 
this as in wrapped twined weaving, a horizontal element 
crosses the vertical warps at right angles to form a lattice. 
Instead of a single wrapping element, however, the weft 
contains two elements, which by a regular plain twined 
weave binds the crossing-elements together, E in Figs. 5, 6 
and 7. In America, it is found amongst the Pomo Indians 
of California, but in their baskets the horizontal element is 
on the outside of the warps. Geometrical figures were 
worked in two colours by twisting the weft splints to show 
the outer bark of the inner wood as required. Ling Roth? 
figures the same technique in the binding of a Samoan comb. 

5. Three-strand Twined* Weaving.—Three active weft 
elements are used, unlike .the lattice-twine where one 


* H. Ling Roth, “The Maori Mantle,” p. 37, 1923. 
+ Opt. Cit. 
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horizontal element remains passive throughout. Otis 
_ Mason mentions four ways of administering the weft, but 
only two of them need interest us. 


(a) 


(b) 


Three-strand T'wine—The three-strand twine is 
simply a plain twist with three weft elements. ‘This 
is done in front of the warps, but each strand in 
turn passes round the back of one warp in the 
course of the twine. There being three strands, it 
takes three warps for each strand to complete a 
twine. As in this complete twine, each strand 
passes over one warp at the back, it follows that the 
front half turn of the twine passes over two warps 
instead of one as in plain twined weaving with two 
strands. Thus each strand crosses obliquely 
upwards in front over two warps, passes back above 
the other two strands in the interval, crosses 
obliquely downwards behind the next warp and then 
comes forward de/ow the other two strands in the 
interspace. If the strands are crossed obliquely 
downwards -in front then they must be crossed 
obliquely upwards at the back. This is done suc- 
cessively by each strand and repeated to the end of 
the row. Fig. 5F shows the twining in front over 
two warps, and Fig. 6F shows the twining at the 
back over single warps. It will be noted that the 
direction of the twining at the back is opposite to 
that in front, and in appearance is similar to simple 
two-strand twining. Fig. 7F, looking down from 
above shows the twist with two strands in front 
and one behind each warp. 


Three-strand Braid.—This is an ordinary three-ply 
plait or braid made in front of the warps, except 
that each strand in turn passes behind one warp. 
Thus if we start on the first warp, there must be 
two strands in front and one behind. The upper 
of the two front strands is passed back in the first 
interval. There are now two strands at the back. 
The rear strand is brought over the other and 
passed to the front through the same interval, 
namely, the first. Of the two strands now in front, 
the rear one is brought over the other, crosses the 
second warp and passes back in the second interval 
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to make two strands at the back. The rear one 
crosses the warp and passes over the other strand 
in the second interval on its way to the front. This 
simple braiding is continued throughout. Each 
strand passes over two warps in front and one at 


the back. The rear warp of two always passes ~ 


above the other in the interval, whether going back 
or coming forward. When beaten close, the effect is 
exactly the same as in three-strand twining, except 
that at the back the crossings over the warps are in 
the same direction, viz., obliquely upwards. If the 
strands cross the warps obliquely downwards, then 
the rear strands of the twos must cross under the 
other in the interval whether going back or coming 
forward. Fig 5G shows the front, and Fig. 6G the 
back, which again is similar in appearance to plain 
twining with two strands, except for direction. Fig. 
7G shows up the braid with the relative position 
of the warps. 

This technique has been somewhat stressed because Otis 
Mason in “‘Aboriginal American Basketry,” Figs. 28 and 29, 
p. 239, shows the strands at the back in a three-strand braid 
as running in the opposite direction to those in front or with 
the same direction back and front, as in three-strand 
twining, which he shows in the same figures. This is 
obviously an error. 


THE DIAGNOSTIC IMPORTANCE OF TECHNICAL DETAIL. 


The importance of the stroke used in working the weft 
elements across the vertical warps will be very evident from 
Figs. 5 and 6. In Fig. 5, wrapped work, A, three-strand 
twining, F, and three-strand braiding, G, are all similar in 
appearance. Every two warps are crossed from below up- 
wards and to the right by a weft element, and as the last 
warp of a pair forms also the first one of the next pair, each 
warp is crossed twice by the single weft element in A and 
by two different weft elements in F and G. Where one 
weft element crosses diagonally over one warp, the number 
of ways of getting a similar effect is increased. Plain twine 
B, wrapped twine D, and lattice twine E, all give the same 
effect in a front view in Fig. 5, whilst in a back view in Fig. 
6, wrapped work A, plain twine B, lattice twine K, three- 
strand twine F, and three-strand braid G, all give a similar 
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effect. The diagonal crossing over each warp may be up- 
wards or downwards, but either direction can be worked. 
When close twining is done by running the weft rows close 
together, it is imposible to tell what technique has been used 
merely from observation of the surface. The number of 
weft elements in a row, and the stroke used must be con- 
sidered before we can diagnose what technique has been 
employed, and whether the article under consideration bears 
affinity to the art of plaiting, weaving or basketry. 


A VISIT TO A MAORI VILLAGE. 


Being some Observations on the Passing of the Maori Race 
and the Decay of Maori Culture. 


By GEORGE PiTT-RIVERS, F-.R.A-I. 


PROBLEM that is exercising the minds of anthropolo- 
gists and students of culture, is the relation of culture 
to race. The question appears to be in danger of being ob- 
scured by the antagonism of two schools of thought. We 
need not enter into the arguments brought against the cul- 
tural and psychological schools of anthropology associated 
with the works of Frazer, Freud, and Jung by the historical 
or archeological school associated with Elliot Smith, Rivers, 
and W. J. Perry; to say nothing of the objection to both 
schools displayed by the geographers who insist upon ex- 
plaining all ethnological questions in terms of “climatic con- 
trol.’ The writer is concerned here only to attempt to 
explain, in terms which accord best with his own approach 
to the subject, what he actually observed in a present-day 
Maori village, or took down from the mouths of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The question is perhaps most clearly summed up by say- 
ing that the culture level of a people at a particular time is 
conditioned by three factors: by their heritage of cu/ture- 
forms (traditions, art-forms, beliefs, customs, and social 
organization), together with cuwu/ture-accessories (imple- 
ments, weapons and mechanical discoveries), and by their 
culture-potential (a term here applied to innate constructive 
ability ; power of expression; the capacity to develop, under 
suitable conditions, artistic, scientific or technical skill; and 
temperamental dispositions). Culture-forms are not simply 
bequeathed to a people and in-turn handed on by them in- 
tact, but are evolved and modified by successive genera- 
tions; while at every stage culture is conditioned by the 
capacity of people to give expression to it. 


ene - 
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We have to face the problem of racial capacity to become 


_adapted to changed environmental conditions. An examina- 


tion of population tendencies in the Pacific regions and in 
America appears to show that people are far less adaptable 
to great and sudden changes in culture-form than is gener- 
ally supposed. The more specialized a people become 
through segregation and the agency of selection, the more 
closely adapted are they to the culture-forms they have 
evolved. Any drastic change in mode of living and in cul- 
ture-form imposed upon them from outside and not evolved 
or modified by themselves leaves them, for this reason, ill- 
adapted to the innovation. It is a psycho-physical problem, 
the physical consequences of which are illustrated in the 
phenomenon of the gradual extinction of unadapted peoples. 
This conclusion is supported by an analysis not only of 
Maori demography, but of the demography of peoples all 
over the Pacific and in America, where a biologice] substitu- 
tion of population is taking place. Apart from a systematic 
analysis, however, the facts are apt to be obscured by the 
gradual infiltration of foreign blood into a declining 
population, and the frequent inability to discriminate 
between the unadaptable and unmixed stock that is declin- 
ing and the new miscegenated stock which is capable of 


_ surviving under the changed conditions.* 


We are now witnessing an ethnic and cultural meta- 
morphosis of the Maori population, in which each generation 
represents a distinct step in a new direction. 

When Mr. Elsdon Best agreed to accompany me during 
the inside of a week on a visit to one of the little Maori ham- 
lets that lie along the Wanganui River, I hoped that I might 
be privileged to see and observe, not exclusively with the 
eyes of a stranger and a twentieth century European, but 
that I might, with his assistance, gain something of 
perspective and peep back through borrowed spectacles into 
the intimacies of history that is past, and attempt to under- 
stand the view-point of a forgotten as well as of the present 
Maori generation. If I have attained any measure of success 
in my endeavour I owe it to him. 


*A demographic analysis supporting this thesis was embodied by 
the writer in a paper entitled ‘Variations in Sex Ratios as Indices of 
Racial Decline,’ and read before the Anthropology Section of the Pan- 
Pacific Science Congress held in Melbourne, August, 1923. 
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The answers and conversation of three generations of 
villagers may be used as an illustration or indication of the 
psychological aspect of this psycho-physiological problem. 
Each of the three living generations had their distinct and 
contrasted view-points as they attempted to account for the 
decay that had overtaken their race. 

Within the restricted time limit of the enterprise, and 
the space limit in relating it, neither a complete nor even a 
wholly adequate picture can be presented. Certain features 
only can be selected, such for instance as the present in- 
fluence of the Maori concepts of mana and tapu ; and in so 
far as these are typical and represent the mental back- 
ground of the people, the picture conveyed will be a true one. 

Starting from the town of Wanganui a nine hours’ jour- 
ney up the river brought us to our destination, a collection 
of little tin-roofed, match-boarded houses grouped round the 
Church and the meeting-house. 

About a quarter of amile away from the Church, sur- 
rounded by a low fence, stood a solitary small house differ- 
ing from the rest by the possession of a projecting veranda 
and brightly painted doors and windows. 

It was obviously the house of someone of importance. 
As it. transpired, it was the house of the man who was to be 
our host, the Chairman of the District Council, a body 
which, like the Village Committee (Komiti Marae) had been 
brought into being by the Pakeha} for the better control 
and administration of the Maori body politic. 

The steamer had dropped us and the mail-bag at the 
same time. I first met our host, who had come to collect his 
letters, when the village postman handed them to him as he 
sorted them out. 

It was hard to imagine that the khaki-shirted man, who 
quietly pocketed the many typewritten envelopes, was the 
son of a tattoed old native who had never been able to speak 
a word of English. 

He knew Mr. Best, who had visited the village the year 
before, and we were invited to stay in his house, where we 
received the most generous hospitality. 

We were not formally introduced to the village until the 
evening, when a special meeting of the villagers was con- 
vened for the purpose. 


+ Pakeha, i.e., European. 


jet 
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Meanwhile, tea was prepared for us at the house by an 
old lady, who was a relative of our host; and as we waited a 
girl was sent to fetch a gramophone, which was set to work 
on a jazz record. , 

The room we were in might easily have been mistaken 
for a kitchen-room in an English labourer’s or artisan’s 
cottage. Onadresser by the door was a row of a dozen 
or so books. I recollect the titles of three in incongruous 
juxtaposition: one of Ballantyne’s Books for Boys, a copy of 
New Zealand Hansard, and the Book of Mormon. It 
zppeared that as well as the Church of England, the 
Seventh-day Adventists and th: “Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints” were in active competition for the souls 
of the villagers. 

Anxious to know how much the younger generation 
knew about their own history I asked one of T—————’s 
nephews, a schoolboy of about thirteen, what he learned at 
school. He had learned about the Wars of the Roses, and 
was now learning about the 100 Years’ War, but he had 
never been told of the fighting along the Wanganui River 
during the Maori wars that had taken place sixty years 
ago; neither had he heard of the famous tradition of the old 
Pat of Operiki, whose overgrown ramparts still stand on the 
terrace above the river. 

In all its long history never had the old Pa of Operiki 
been taken by anenemy. Many generations ago the Wai- 
kato tribes had had to retire in confusion from the impreg- 
nable Pa. The very old men still remember the song of 
derision sung by the Pamoana warriors as they climbed the 
top of the earth-works to jeer at the retreating enemy.|| 

The younger generation are guarded from all knowledge 
of their pagan past. They know little or nothing of the 
pride, ambitions, hopes and outlook of men who lived in 
another world incompatible with the present one. There 
came a time, after the disastrous and depressing catas- 
trophe of the Maori War, when the rising generation re- 


t Pa, fortified village. 


|| The song starts:— 


Te rongo mai koia koe Have you not heard 

Ko te waro hunanga kai tenei That this is the chasm 

Ko te waro hunanga tangata Where food and men are lost? 
tenei These are the terrifying lizards 


Ko nga tuatara o Kawakawa! of Kawakawa! 
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fused to look back into the past, refused to learn the names 
of the long line of ancestors which their fathers, now the 
very old men, still take a pride in remembering, back in 
many instances, to thirty-four generations ago.§ There 
was too great a bitterness in the memory of what had once 
been their greatest pride, and there may also have been 
a feeling (perhaps not altogether conscious) that they dure 
not know too much about the past, it might prove too great 
ahandicap in their struggle to adjust themselves to the 
present. After them came a new generation, a larger pro- 
portion had white blood in their veins, the Maori wars had 
been forgotten, and the past of two or three generations ago 
seemed mythical in its remoteness and its unreality. Now 
and then it would stimulate the curiosity of a young man, © 
and he would turn for information to a European like Mr. 
Elsdon Best, who had preserved this knowledge for him. 
This fact was gracefully acknowledged by the Maori ver- 
nacular paper “Te Toa Takitini’” (dated October 1st, 1922). 
In it the writer admits that: “although a Pakeha, Te Peehi 
(Elsdon Best) is the survivor of the bygone Maori elders 
(Kaumatua Maori e ora nei), because his knowledge of old- 
time lore, even going back to the islands from which our 
ancestors came, is superior to the present Maori genera- 
tion.” 

Race consciousness is still very strong in the full-blooded 
Maori, and it is strong in the mixed blood, but in each new 
generation there are fewer to pride themselves on their 
pure-blood ancestry. 


To all outward appearances there was nothing in the life 
of a present-day Maori village to suggest that the in- 
fluence of the old war-like pagan life had not been com- 
pletely obliterated, yet there is a very distinct contrast in 
the: outlook and adjustment of the three contemporary 
generations that compose the present Maori population, 
and I will now attempt to illustrate the difference as far as 
possible in the words of each. 


The older generation, the majority of whom could not 
speak English, were purely~ retrospective in their outlook; 
for them the Maori world had come to an end. The middle 


§ Tamarau gave Mr. Best the genealogy of his own clan (Ngati- 
Koura) back 34 generations, involving between 1,400 and 1,500 names, 
with many explanations of occurences. 
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generation, of which our host might count as an example, 
gave expression to a more hopeful feeling. It was a feeling 
rather of determination to face the future at all costs and to 
blot out completely the painful memory of the past with its 
failure and disappointment, than of unquestioning confi- 
dence in the future or of mere indifference to the proud 
records of their once unchallenged race. It is a realisation 
that they can only stand up to the European by acquiring 
his knowledge. It was expressed thus: “We have now 
finished with the past, there is no going back, we accepted 
Christianity because our old gods failed us. Henceforth we 
we must copy the European and acquire his learning and 
knowledge. When I was a lad, my father wished to tell me 
about the old times and the old customs, but I would not 
listen to it; they are of no more use to the Maori; the only 
thing left is to follow the white man, instead of learning the 
names of our ancestors, and learning their customs. It is 
too late to go back now. Afterwards, when I was grown up, 
I went to the Pakeha school and learned to speak English 
with the children. The only thing is to learn to make 
things like the Pakeha. Yet how many of the young men 
who go to college become wasters, they come back to the 
village with so much knowledge that they do no work and 
loaf about like superior beings.” 

When Europeans criticise the present-day Maori for 
having acquired all the vices of civilization they should re- 
member that it is our prosletyzing culture that has arbi- 
trarily sought to stamp out all the meaning, and therefore 
all the virtues, of the past. Thus Colenso writes in 1878: 
“Tt must be born in mind that the present generation of 
Maoris is a widely different one from their forefathers—in- 
heriting nearly all their vices (with those heavier and com- 
moner ones, too surely attendant on ‘civilisation’) and but 
little of their virtues. It is further illustrative to observe 
that by far the largest number of their proverbs are in sup- 
port of industry, and against slander, gluttony, and laziness 
—their present three common vices.” (W. Colenso, Trans. 
of N.Z. Inst., Vol. 12, p. 112, 1878.) 

Now let the rising generation express itself, in the pride 
’ of its new outlook and stilted English, in the following letter 
of a Maori schoolboy of seventeen to his uncle. 

“My dear Uncle, 
Prompted by my tender affection I am taking advantage 
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of this opportunity of writing you a few lines before I re- 
turn to Wellington, as in all human probability I am un- 
likely to see you again for some unknown period, unless, of 
course, something unforseen happens. 

I have a suggestion to make and that is, if you like, I'll 
put you through the Native Interpreter’s Examination. I'll 
send you some papers in connection with it, viz., “Copy of 
Deeds,” etc., which is essential in the above examination, 
and I am sure if you work at it in accordance with instruc- 
tions which I will forward with the papers you will easily 
pass, for I know instances where men of minor education, 
or even inferior to yours, have qualified for this examina- 
tion. This is an opinion which I should venture to explain 
to you more distinctly had I the opportunity of seeing you 
personally. : : 

I am enclosing a snapshot of myself as a souvenir. It is 
one taken with my little camera. 

I haven’t any more to say to you, and so I'll bid you, with 
a French farewell, “Au revoir,” which means “Adieu until 
we meet again.” 

Your affectionate nephew, 
A B hs 


Truly “follow the Pakeha” is the watch-word and ruling 
thought of the present generation! 

The older men look with a wider perspective. It is no 
longer the outlook of men facing the unknown, they have 
already seen changes taking place, and have formed an idea 
of the direction in which the trend of events is moving. 
There is more of disillusion than faith in the power and 
value of the white man’s promises. 

The following is a close translation of the old Maori’s 
speech of welcome to us at the evening meeting. The general 
tenor and refrain of his speech was often repeated to us by 
other of the older men whom we questioned. 

“Once numerous, now diminishing and dispirited, our 
women no longer bear many children, and our villages are 
emptying. White men brought us wonderful things—white 
bread, which looked good, but when eaten swelled and blew 
out our stomachs, and we were sick—he also brought us 
diseases, which killed many of us. He brought us Chris- 
tianity, and we accepted it—but he broke our tapu—and our 
mana \eft us. 


a ator 
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' “When our mana was destroyed the whole world became 
_ dark, and if this work of yours will bring light (referring to 
anthropological investigations) it will do good, and we will 
gladly assist you and welcome it. ‘In the past we expected 
much, but were more often disappointed. In the old days the 
Pakeha brought his knives and tomahawks and bought our 
lands with them, but we did not know the value of what he 
brought.” 
The present infertility of the Maori women is often re- 
_ ferred to in the villages. It is worth noting that the Maoris 
_ frequently maintained that their women were more fertile if 
- mated to Europeans than to their own stock. In his “Lore 
of the Whare-Kohanga” Mr. Best writes: “A noticeable 
feature of the modern life of the Maoriis the ever increas- 
ing lack of fertility among the young women of the race. 
This is not so noticeable by the casual observer, on account 
of the custom which obtains among childless married 
women, of adopting one or more of those of her relatives 
whose quivers are better stocked. But when engaged in the 
task of making out the genealogies of all living members of 
the Tuhoe tribe, I was enabled to note the great number of 
couples, many of them young people, to whom no children 
have been born. The birth rate of the Tuhoe tribe is very 
low, and the cause of this decadence probably lies in the 
changes wrought in social conditions, etc., by the advent and 
settlement of Europeans in this land.” 

The constant allusion still made by the older men to the 
destruction of their sapu system by Europeans needs some 
explanation, because of the great importance of the idea and 
its associated beliefs even at this late stage. 


In a private communication Mr. Best writes as follows: 
“The coming of missionaries and other Europeans to New 
Zealand led to the breakdown of the institution of sapu, and 
the weakening of the influence of the chiefs. The mission- 
aries strove to abolish tapu, and did so to a great extent. 
They destroyed it as a corrective force, as a highly useful 
element in the life of the people. Apparently no missionary 
ever studied or understood this remarkable institution, and 

- so they knew not the harm they were doing. In the end we 
saw the Maori, like a rudderless ship, drifting passively, 
aimlessly, hopelessly, down the stream of life. The mauri 
ora is the spiritual side of the physical life principle, the 


: 
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most important of all human attributes. It is intensely sapu 
because it is a kind of immaterial shrine or abiding place of 
the protective power of the gods. Should this highly pro- 
tective quality be vitiated, polluted, as by some infringe- 
ment of sapu, then the gods withdraw their protective — 
powers, and the person becomes utterly defenceless against 
the teeming dangers that surround him. He is helpless, his 
physical, intellectual and spiritual welfare is no more. When 
the mauri ora of man becomes nou (i.e., common, ‘tapuless,’ 
virtueless) he cannot, according to the Maori, flourish under 
these conditions.” 


These ideas are worth studying and taking seriously, 
because they do actually symbolize a psychological and a 
physical truth, the truth that the old Maori stock is not — 
capable of being adapted to incompatible culture-forms; it is 
in consequence gradually being extinguished and replaced 
by stock with a white blood infiltration. 


A very old Maori summed up the matter in native terms 
(of which I supply the explanation) thus:—“The mana 
(i.e., supernatural power, prestige, influence) of my people 
comes from Hawaiki, and when my people come over from 
Hawaiki in their canoes they brought the mana and the 
favour of the gods. The mana lasted until the Pakeha 
arrived bringing their hot-water.” (In the vernacular waz 
wera ; the idea being that the Kuropean used the same pot to 
cook his food in and heat water to wash his head, the most 
tapu part of the body. Cooked food was the most powerful 
agency of pollution—so in a lesser degree were the female 
organs—consequently cooked food was frequently used to 
break a tapu. he fsapu of a man’s head must be kept invio- 
late, otherwise he would become virtueless, common or un- 
clean. The Pakeha proved they were ‘tapuless’ by the nature 
of their daily ablutions. The Maori’s subjection by a ‘tapu- 
less’ foreigner made him also ‘tapuless’ or zoa, common. In 
the early days when the Maoris were constrained to accept 
Christianity, they frequently went through a ceremony of 
destroying their sapu by warming water in a cooking pot 
and pouring it over their heads. Old settlers back in the 
thirties have described how they saw Maoris undergoing 


this ordeal with every outward manifestation of abject 
terror.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Since the coming of the Pakeha’s hot-water,” continued 
the old man, “the Maori people have known no prosperity 
and only disease. On account of our sapu becoming vio- 
lated the mana of the Maori people was destroyed. In the 
old days man was tapu, God was rapu, and his resting place 
( moinga ) was iapu. Nownone of these things are tapu, 
and man is defenceless against all evils and diseases, that is 


: the only reason. The only thing that troubled the Maori 
_ before the Pakeha arrived was the black magic.” ( Makutu 


ie., the anti-social force as opposed to the good magic of 


_ mana.) 


When I asked the old man why then his people had 
accepted this new Christian God whose followers had des- 
troyed the mana of his people, he replied: “In the old 
days our gods (atua) listened to all appeals we made .to 
them, however trivial, which the Pakeha God does not do, 
for he only listens to big things, but by the imported hot- 
water (wai wera) which we used we lost the favour of our 
gods, who became angry, so we had nothing left, and had to 
turn to the Christian God of the Pakeha.” 

The young men knew nothing of the old Maori religion 
and lore, and it was curious to see some of them crowd 
round Mr. Best, a foreigner belonging to a different people, 
to ply him with questions about their own race and tradi- 
tions. One young Maori, who had served in the European 
War, was listening to Mr. Best discussing with one of the 
older Maoris the old Maori conception of 10 (the esoteric 
Maori idea of the Supreme Being). The young man here- 
upon interrupted with the remark that “after all, the old- 
time Maori faith was like Christianity in that both 
religions worshipped only one God.” This comment showed 
clearly that he knew only the European teaching, since in 
the old Maori cult, Io, the supreme being, was esoteric know- 
ledge known only to the higher order of the priest-hood and 
men of high rank (tohunga). The highest gods known to lay- 
men and commoners were the departmental gods: Rongo, 
for agriculture; Tangaroa, for fish; Tawhirimatea, wind, 
etc. The name of Io was extremely sap, and could only be 


‘ mentioned in the sapu school of learning ( whare wananga). 


The second-grade priests would not direct their ritual to 
anything higher than the departmental gods; under the 
departmental gods were the two grades of tribal gods and 
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ancestral spirits to whom ritual could be directed by the 
lower orders. 

With the destruction of the Maori sapu system, and the 
consequent extinction of the Maori mana, the Maori chief- 
tainship necessarily decayed. The mana of the chiefs was 
automatically involved in the destruction. Few Europeans 
appear to understand how profoundly this has influenced 
the whole social and individual outlook of the Maoris, or how 
intimately this fact is connected with the depression and 
despondency which the Maoris will reveal to a sympathetic 
observer, but which is more usually attributed by Euro- 
peans to the Maori’s incurable laziness—the last vice of 
which he was formerly guilty. 

The social organization was peculiarly strong and 
efficient in the old days, because rulership, privilege, func- 
tion and responsibility were so closely bound together. A 
chief was a greater slave to duty than the slave. The chief’s 
sense of stewardship is well illustrated by an incident re- 
lated by the Land’s Court Officials: An old chief in one of 
the Northern Tribes in the North Island negotiated a sale of 
some of his tribal land. A sum of money was handed to the 
chief who, after much pondering, divided up the money, 
keeping nothing for himself. 

Do the people regret the departed glories of their chiefs? 
The following discussion which took place between an old 
blind Maori of 75, a middle aged man, a middle aged woman, 
and a young man, may suggest the answer. All contributed 
to the discussion which took place in Maori, and all were 
unanimous. 

I had asked through Mr. Best how it is that in the old 
days the people worked hard and cheerfully for their chiefs, 
while now, the people have to have village committees. The 
old man answered: “Since the Pakeha destroyed the mana 
Maori nothing remains except the Pakeha law and authority 
(mana), and the Village Committees are a part of the 
Pakeha mana, whence they derive their authority, that is 
why the people do not work so hard or so quickly as the 
Maori people did under their-own mana, yet even now there 
is still just a little Maori mana left. (The Committee is not 
recognised as Maori mana since it is a foreign institution.) 
For instance, a purely Maori matter is still discussed in 
much the old way, but the Committee takes no part in that; 
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Fits members may take part as Maoris, but not as Com- 
mittee-men. For instance, lately we have been meeting to 
discuss the welfare (ora) of the Maori, and those matters 
that your friend (indicating me) is enquiring about. With 
the Pakeha things are different, money is the real god of 
the Pakeha. In the old days women hoped to have indus- 
trious and hard workers as husbands, and tried to be 
married to them. If a husband proved idle and did not 
work she often left him, but nowadays the women only 
think of the money, and only care so long as their husbands 
have money and property.” 

By undermining the Maori chieftainship the communal 
spirit became destroyed at the same time; for the true 
communism of primitive sociology is invariably aristocratic, 
in so far as its organization is at all developed. The demo- 
cratic tendency inherent in the ethics, politics and economics 
of modern European Christendom is intensely individu- 
alistic. All emphasis is placed upon the ‘good’ and the 
supreme ‘value’ of the individual; collectively their ‘good’ 
must be measured quantitively, each individual ‘good’ being 
of equal value. But in the more primitive sociology of 
communistic aristocracy the ‘individual good’ becomes 
merged in and identified with the ‘good’ of the social unit, 
the clan or tribe, which is brought to a focus in, and 
articulated by, the chiefs. In terms of Jung’s psychology 
the modern democrat of the European culture ‘introjects’ 
upon himself the collective good of the State, while the old- 
time Maori tribesman ‘projected’ his ‘good’ upon the clan or 
tribe. Consequently, while the former tendency now 
operates as a socially disintegrating one, the latter tended 
towards social integration. 

The matter could be illustrated by describing the 
mechanism of any communal enterprise undertaken in pre- 
European times, as related by the old men. When, for in- 
stance, the need arose for building a whare puni,* or a whare 
whakairo, the matter would be proposed by an ariki (always 
an eldest son of a family of high rank, pedigree and primo- 
geniture being all important to the Maori) and then dis- 
cussed. If the enterprise was decided upon, and the labour 
‘involved more men than the hamlet could produce, the help 
of neighbouring hamlets might be required to co-operate. 


* Sleeping house, of a superior house adorned with carved designs. 
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They would never think of inviting the neighbouring clan- 
hamlets, these would always proffer their assistance with- 
out invitation, when they heard of the scheme. The men of 
the local clan-hamlet would assemble (the women would 
take no part, and the site wouid be tapu to them), and each 
stage of the operation would be discussed and decided by 
the people in consultation. Tasks would be allotted to 
various groups: one party to get the three main supports of 
the ridge pole, another to fell and bring in the huge tree for 
the ridge pole, another the side-posts, another for reeds, 
thatch, battens, rafters, another to do the carving, and so 
on. During the work the greater part of the food was 
supplied by the local hamlet, but the assisting visitors would 
probably bring a little food which they would contribute to | 
the common pool. When the house is completed a big feast 
takes place. At this feast not only all who took part would 
be present, but also neighbouring clan-hamlets would be 
invited. The invitation would be conveyed by a special 
messenger (always a rangatira}). The messenger as he 
approached the village to be invited would strip his clothes, 
and prancing into the village would start intoning a song of 
invitation.t{ The clans who had taken part in the building 
of that house would always retain some mana over the 
house. They would always refer to it as “their house.” 

Before the feast an opening ceremony had to take place. 
The main object of the opening ceremony was to remove the 
tapu_on the building so that the people could enter. This 
was accomplished when, in the course of the ceremony, 
while the s‘ohunga (priest) was intoning his ritual, at a 
certain word a woman would cross the outer threshold, then 
advancing across the veranda of the whare, would at another 
word cross the inner threshold. By this means the /apu 
was removed and anyone could enter, since the female 
element being zoa (common or ‘tapuless’) destroyed the 
lapu. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DECAY OF THE MAORI ART. 
Among those who aver that cultural capacity is unrelated 
to ethnic dlistinctions, and that the fruits and evidences of 
cultural development may sufficiently be accounted for by 


+ Person of rank. 


£ For the words of the song, see Trans. N.Z. Inst., Vol. 35, p. 108. 
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the diffusion of cultural elements during the process of a 
socio-historical evolution, the development of art will be 
similarly explained. On the other hand, those of us who find 
this type of explanation inadequate, must show that the 
explanation of diffusion and a _ mechanical develop- 
ment cannot sufficiently account for the high excellence of 
artistic achievement at certain periods among certain races, 
only to be followed by the loss of that capacity when the 
race becomes absorbed or obliterated. For instance, how 
are we to account for the art of the Aurignacian and 
Magdalenian epochs, which are known to have been the 
work of one race, the art-loving Cré-Magnon, or how explain 
why with the extinction of that race its art too should have 
disappeared completely?§ In accounting for the gradual 
elaboration and development of an art culture, an artistic 
instinct or inheritable ability must be taken into account as 
well as the technique of a handicraft, which may easily be 
passed from one race to another. It is, of course, true that 
the social environment, its organization and its values in 
whatever way they may be derived, colour and invest with 
their own ‘zeitgeist’ the art of a people; the expression and 
execution of these values, however, is limited and deter- 
mined by the culture-potential or capacity inherent in the 
ethnic composition of the people, no less than by their 
acquired technique. Races and culture are relatively so 
seldom segregated for a long period of time that it is rarely 
possible to trace an art to its autochthonous origin, although 
there may be examples, as in the Cro-Magnon culture, 
where “‘the art of engraving and drawing was almost cer- 
tainly autochthonous, because we trace it from its most 
rudimentary beginnings”|| Somewhat more frequently, 
however, we find examples of a people like the Maoris, who, 
arriving in a new region with an already highly elaborated 
and complex culture of mixed origin, proceed to develop it 
along specialized lines during a long period of segregation, 
thus making it peculiarly their own. So we have to dis- 
cover which elements of their art are peculiarly endemic to 
the people, and which may be traced back to some common 
root-origin by which they may be related to the arts of 


§ Cf. H. F. Osborn’s review of Cré-Magnon art in “Men of the Old 
Stone Age.’ Chaps. IV. and V. 


|| Op. cit. p. 324. 
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other regions such as those of Polynesia and Melanesia. 
According to Mr. A. Hamilton, whose authority may he 
trusted, “Maori traditions ascribe to Rauru, son of Toi, who 
lived in the Bay of Plenty about twenty-six generations ago, 
the invention of the present pattern or style of Maori car- 
ving. No other branch of the Polynesian race uses exactly 
the same designs, so that tradition is supported in claiming 
an endemic origin for the art of New Zealand.” (op. cit. 
p. 7.) Similarly, Mr. H. D. Skinner, who has made a 
scientific study of the evolution of Maori art, maintains that 
it is in its most characteristic forms native to New Zealand, 
though some of the motifs are derived from Melanesia. 
Particularly valuable is his work in tracing the evolution in ~ 
design and form of characteristic Maori weapons, as, for 
instance, the evolution of the mere out of the adze head.* He 
has shown too that evolution of fofm, shape and design is 
often profoundly affected by the material worked upon, 
whether it be wood or greenstone, etc. 


A good deal, at any rate, of the recent criticism of the 
evolutionary theory of art, represented by such works as A. 
C. Haddon’s ‘Evolution in Art,’ and H. Balfour’s ‘The 
Evolution of Decorative Art’ is beside the point. For in- 
stance, A. C. Goldenweiser in his ‘Early Civilization’t 
devotes some space to disproving the idea that so elaborated 
and specialized an art as that of the Maori, the Marquesas 
or the Haida, can be looked upon as a stepping stone to 
something later, and less ‘primitive,’ such as modern 
European art. This may well be admitted, it may even, if 
required, be conceded that the Maori art is or was more 
specialized, and in some—perhaps many— respects may 
claim to have reached as perfected a standard as modern 
European art, provided, indeed, that anything sufficiently 
typical exists which can be looked upon as representing 
modern European art. At the same time, we must re- 
member that all art histories have had an evolutionary 
history in the course of which a certain general standard of 
perfection and excellence has gradually been reached, often 
followed by a period of degradation, or a disappearance. It 
should also be remembered that so mixed and heterogeneous 
are most modern European communities that almost every 


* “Evolution in Maori Art’. Jour. R. Anthrop. Inst., 1916 
7 Op. cit. chap. IX. 
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ethnic type which has contributed to their racial history is 
represented in varying and continually altering proportions 
in their population, while cultural and artistic capacity is 
correspondingly uneven, the mean level and standard falling 
far below the capacity of a small minority. Comparisons 
drawn between the culture level of European nations and 
more homogeneous peoples are necessarily precarious, diffi- 
cult, and seldom of much value. 

The specialization of Maori art. makes it a peculiarly 
reverberant index of Maori culture, and it is no less indi- 
vidual because some of its motifs show traces of having 
been derived from a common Indo-Oceanic source. This 
may be said, for instance, of the frequently recurring device 
representing the conventionalized human figure with the 
two supporting bird-headed manaia; a similar design is met 
with in Melanesia, and in India. Vishnu is sometimes de- 
picted flanked by two bird-like figures. It is very probable, 
too, that the characteristic scroll pattern—the piauspiral— 
derives its origin from Melanesia; other scroll patterns 
showing a close affinity, are found in both Melanesian and 
in Maori carving. If this surmise is correct the pitau is not 
originally a phyllomorph representing the circinate fern 
frond, but a zoomorph derived from the frigate bird; its 
Melanesian derivation having become lost, it subsequently 
was thought to represent the curling shoot of the tree- 
fern.* 

Many other less speculative examples from Melanesian 
art could be aduced illustrating the gradual metamorphosis 
of designs by accidental or conscious variation. This par- 
ticular class of examples shows that the chief motive has 
been to embellish a house, weapon or other object with 
carving in the most pleasing and decorative way possible, 
and that, in such instances, the symbolical significance of 
the device may be so relatively unimportant that it may 
frequently be changed or may dissappear altogether. On 
the other hand, there exists both in Melanesian and Maori 
art patterns, devices and carved representations in which 
the symbolical meaning and significance is supremely im- 
portant. Even where the symbolical meaning of a pattern 


* Professor Haddon expressly rejects the theory of a Melanesian 
brigin for the Maori scroll; more recent students of Maori art, how- 
aver, favour the idea. It may, for the present, be left an open 
question. 
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or device may have become obscure its association with an 
individual or a social unit would often serve to indue it with 
tribal ‘value.’ ‘Each tribe has its own rendering of a 
conventional type in the ornamentation of an article...... 
departure from traditional lines was an aitua or evil omen 
to the carver.’ * 

In this way art becomes highly charged with the socio- 
religious values of the community. It not only expresses 
the culture of the people, but indicates its condition; and 
by its coherence and consistency, by the direction of its 
evolution, whether towards greater perfection or towards 
decay, and by the importance with which it is regarded, it 
reveals the tendency towards integration or disintegration 
of the people it reflects. ' 

This thought was in my mind as I looked at the newly 
carved barge boards or gables that had just been nailed in 
place on the renovated tin-roofed whare at Koriniti. The 
old discarded barge boards and the carved figure of the 
‘ancestor’ lay discarded in a heap on one side. In that con- 
trast between the hesitating and poorly carved lines on the 
thin ill-fitted sawn planks of the new gables, the garish 
European paints, the modern and untraditional introduction 
of a realistically painted bird, the patent evidences of the 
economy of labour, skill and taste, which characterised the 
renovated whare and on the other hand, the better workman- 
ship, the bolder design, the more solid material and the evi- 
dences of a surer hand and eye, on the much better carved 
old barge boards that had been discarded, lay the whole 
story of a decaying culture. “Year after year the “devour- 
ing tooth of time’ has obliterated carvings and works of skill 
that can never be replaced—not only on account of lack of 
practised skill in the present representatives of the race, but 
on account of differences of environment caused by the tide 
of colonization.” t 


Need we express surprise at this decay? If we ask: 
How, or why, does art arise? Or when we seek for the 
origin and motive of art in the more primitive communities, 
we observe that by his attempt to beautify an object, to 
lavish skill, thought and care upon it, man thereby indicates 
that he values it. Similarly when man depicts anything, he 


* Ex. Hamilton’s ‘Maori Art.’ 
+ Ibid. 
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oes so because the thing depicted has special significance or 
meaning for him. When he lavishes his best decorative art 
on his canoes, on the images he makes of his gods or of his 
: ‘ancestors, on his houses—especially his sacred or communal 
houses—on the tattoo designs of his chiefs or his women, or 
in his depiction of the wild game he loves to hunt or the 
beasts he most dreads and wishes to avoid, he relates, in all 
these examples, the significance which these objects have 
for him and the place they occupy in his life. As his art 
evolves in elaboration he makes it also a medium for the 
symbolization of qualities, virtues and abstract ideas, which 
are ascribed to certain objects or associated with tnem. 
Thus we see that the meaning or value of all objects im- 
plicated in man’s daily life, and his desire to give expression 
to that value, is the motive force which produces art. Art 
is in this way closely related to religion and sociology, of 
which it is a reflex. 


The destruction of the meaning and of the values that 
supply the motive force in the art involves necessarily the 
destruction of the impulse that leads to artistic expression. 
The meaning and values symbolized in Maori art have been 
destroyed, hence it is inevitable that the art itself should 
also have suffered corresponding destruction. 


se 
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“The Morioris of Chatham Islands,” by H. D. Skinner, Lecturer in 
Ethnology, University of Otago. 


Memoirs of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Vol. IX., No. 1. Published 
by the Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1923. (Folio, 35 plates, and 
more than 50 line drawings. Price, $2.50.) 


HIS important publication forms one of the Bishop Museum 
Memoir series, which is well-known to students of Polynesian 
ethnography. The production of a New Zealand ethnologist’s work by 
an American institution is both an admission and a happy augury. 
It is an admission that in New Zealand, the publication of properly 
illustrated ethnographical material, such as the Dominion Museum _ 
Bulletins, is unable to keep up with the work done by her own 
ethnologists. It is a happy augury that an American institution of 
such standing as the Bishop Museum should realise the value of that 
work and publish it with the full illustrations that are absolutely 
necessary to writings on material culture. On his way through to the 
recent Pan-Pacific Congress in Australia, the Director of the Bishop 
Museum said that their policy was the rapid publication of all good 
material. By rendering printed matter available to research workers 
much time and expense was saved by preventing work from being 
carried on over ground already covered by others, but not known 
because not available in print. The formation of the Maori Board of 
Ethnological Research should do much to remove New Zealand’s 
shortcoming in this respect, and at the same time further assist the 
co-operation in Polynesian research initiated by the Bishop Museum. 
Mr. H. D. Skinner’s Memoir is of the greatest importance to Poly- 
nesian research. Special interest attaches to Hawaii, Easter Island 
and New Zealand owing to their being the remote areas of the 
Polynesian triangle. In these remoter areas, more distinct traces of 
the oldest cultures are more likely to be found than in the central 
area where they are rendered indistinct or effaced by more recent 
ethnic waves with different cultural elements. As New Zealand is to 
Central Polynesia so the Chatham Islands are to New Zealand. The 
Moriori peopled the Chatham Islands prior to the latest migration of 
Maoris to New Zealand, and they remained isolated until the Maori 
invasiop, in 1835. Though practicaly extinct, enough of their artefacts 
are in existence to give some idea of their material culture. The 
importance of this in shedding light on the oldest culture in New 
Zealand was fortunately fully realised by Mr. Skinner, who early 
devoted his attention to it. The occurrence of the Great War, whilst 
postponing a projected visit to the Chatham Islands, gave him" the 
opportunity, as a New Zealand ‘soldier, of studying the rich Moriori 
material in the Museums and private collections of Britain, and 
afforded him access to the log of Lieut. Broughton, the Huropean 
discoverer of the Group. Thus Britain provided a richer field than 
the Chathams, as Mr. Skinner subsequently found on his post-war visit. 
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We have the author’s authority for saying that the original title of 
the memoir was “The Material Culture of the Moriori.” On printing, 
the more general title was used by the publishers. In the general 
part of the work, special attention is, directed to the conflicting 
traditional accounts of the Maoris and of the Morioris as to the first 
settlement of Chatham Islands. The Maori version is based on 
the tradition given by Te Matorohanga, who graduated from an 
authentic whare-wananga or House of Learning. This version 
states that the Islands were settled by a remnant of the Maruiwi 
people, who were driven out of New Zealand by the mixed Toi tribes. 
Toi arrived from Eastern Polynesia in approximately 1150 A.D., or 
two centuries before the Fleet. Moriori tradition states that the 
canoes Rangimata, Rangihoua, and, shortly after, Orepuke arrived in 
the Chathams according to their genealogical tables about 1175 A.D., 
or 1200 A.D. These dates therefore support each other. When, 
however, Moriori traditions further state that Kahu had proceeded 
these canoes to the Chathams by many years, and that he found 
people already in occupation, the agreement disappears. Another 
point made by the author is that the Matorohanga tradition 
states that the Maruiwi people had physical characteristics denoting 
a negroid or Melanesian origin. Moriori craniology, linguistics 
and social organisation give no support to Melanesian affinity. 
Craniology is decisive on the point, for besides the Moriori 
average cranial index being higher or less long-headed than 
that of the Maori the nasal index is lower. Whilst Maori crania 
show 10.6 per cent. of broad noses, in all the available Moriori 
skulls not one was shown to be broad nosed. Thus the author con- 
tends that the Maruiwi origin of the Moriori is not borne out by facts. 
With this contention we concur. If the traditional reports of 
‘Melanesian physical features are to be sustained and certain elements 
‘in the material culture of the North Island are to be derived from a 
mon-Polynesian source in the Western Pacific, then the Maruiwi might 
account for both. But craniology, linguistics and material culture 
refuse to allow the Maruiwi to account for the Morioris. Evidence 
directs the Moriori to Eastern Polynesia, and some elements in 
material culture are shown by Mr. Skinner to have affinity with far 
off Easter Island. Hence Maruiwi and Moriori seem to be two 
distinct waves from different regions, but until, throughout the North 
Island, tribal differences in physical characters and culture are 
‘worked out, we can only surmise. 


We cannot agree, however, with Mr. Sknner that all the Matoro- 
lhanga material is rendered doubtful by the Maruiwi origin of the 
Morioris proving to be incorrect. Te Matorohanga himself stated that 
he did not learn the Maruiwi tradition in the House of Learning, but 
that he heard it from Turaukawa, a priest from the death-dealing 
houses of Taranaki. It is Turaukawa’s story of the Maruiwi that is 
doubtful, and the whare-wananga material should be dissociated 
from it. 
| The sections dealing with material culture are gone into care- 
fully, and examples figured and illustrated. The most outstanding 
section that shows much original work, is that dealing with adzes. As 


» 
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pointed out by the author, Mr. Elsdon Best was the first ethnologist 
to attempt a descriptive terminology for Polynesian adzes. Mr. 
Skinner divides the adzes into nine types, and for each type gives a 
description with figures of the front, back, side and a cross section. 
As the classification is based on the examination of over 500 adzes, 
it should be comprehensive enough. The description and figures of 
types now enables students of Pacific regions to make comparisons 
with other areas by a common method, which has hitherto been 
impossible. For this important reason alone, the work is extremely 
valuable. 

In the section dealing with clothing, a difficulty arises. Just as the 
Maoris abandoned tropical bark cloth for a fabric made from a tem- 
perate textile plant so the Morioris are stated to have abandoned the 
use of the textile plant (Phormium tenax) in favour of skin clothing to 
suit local conditions. European sealers having depleted the source of 
skin clothing, the Moriori reverted to the textile plant. Shand describes 
two forms of clothing; the /‘wkou, plaited with wide strips of flax’ 
and the &upenga, netted with strandsvof scutched fibre. Thus the 
Moriori obtained his technique from the live arts of plaiting and 
netting. The fine mat seen by Mr Percy Smith, which he compared 
to the siwa mats of Figi and Samoa, must have been plaited. The 
capes worn over the shoulders as seen by European visitors, were 
probably plaited also, else Shand would surely have mentioned a 
different technique. The use of netting technique with scutched 
fibre seems natural, as by using a single netting strand, the complica- 
tion of dealing with a number of soft friable elements liable to 
become entangled, was avoided. It would be an “improvisation” 
rather than an indication of affinity with the netted cloaks of Hawaii. 
The technique of Maori garments is twining, which has been derived 
from basketry. Previous Moriori knowledge of this twining technique 
of Maori garments rests on Mr. Shand’s statement that such garments 
were worn before the seal-skin cloak period. If so, the technique 
must have been in vogue in New Zealand before 1200 A.D. In the 
thirteenth century, there were voyages backwards and forwards 
between Hastern Polynesia and New Zealand, and it seems that the 
thorough equipment of the Fleet in the fourteenth century was due 
to accounts of what was lacking in the new land. If the technique of 
making clothing from scutched flax fibre by twining was well known 
then, why did the Fleet bring plants of the paper mulberry, and why 
after their arrival did they experiment with lace bark for clothing? 

The sections on the representation of the human figure, fish-hooks, 
weapons and motives in decorative art are all intensely interesting. 
Mr. Skinner shows that Moriori material culture bears a great affinity 
to that of the southern part of the South Island. He supports the view 
that Chatham Islands was peopled from New Zealand. We agree 
with the author that South Island material culture must thus date 
back to 1200 A.D., and the occupation of New Zealand must reacl 
back beyond that date. 

The memoir is the first attempt to systematically describe the 
material culture of an area in Polynesia. As the arts and crafts of th 
Moriori have been extinct for a considerable time, the author has had ; 
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} difficult task. In spite of this, he has done credit to himself, and we 
_ look forward to further studies from his pen on the material culture 
of the South Island and other areas. Mr. Skinner* has divided New 

_ Zealand into culture areas, and no matter if the boundaries have to 

_ be readjusted, concentration on defined areas by various workers must 
lead to a distribution of effort and a greater output of valuable data. 
In this, Mr. Skinner has given us a magnificent lead with his memoir 
on Moriori Material Culture. 


P. H. Buox. 


“The Maori Mantle,” by H. Ling Roth, 
Bankfield Museum, Halifax, England, 1923. 


N R. H. Ling Roth is well-known as an authority on the technique of 

weaving, and from his “Studies in Primitive Looms,” we are not 
surprised that the spirit of research has carried him beyond the field 
of textile weaving. The rich Maori material contained in the museums 
of Great Britain, and in private collections have been minutely ex- 
amined, and resulted in a work illustrated by twenty-two collotype 
plates and over 250 line illustrations and diagrams. The latter form 
the feature of the book, and set a high standard as to how a technical 
subject should be dealt with. With no opportunity for field work, and 
deriving little assistance from the writings of those who had, the 
author has relied mainly on his knowledge of technique to reconstruct 
the process of manufacture. 

The earliest writings are copiously quoted from, and loose _state- 
ments about the use of needles, combs, spinning wheels and looms 
correctly dismissed. When a scientific observer like Sir Joseph Banks 
inferred that the curved bodkins (autui), worn to pin the garments to- 
gether and for ornament, were used to immediately mend accidental 
tears, we realise how misleading these older writings can be. Infer- 
ences have been drawn from things seen, that proper questioning 
might have prevented from being perpetuated in print to mislead 
subsequent students of ethnology. For example, the use of a needle 
should be confined to attaching dog-skin strips to certain cloaks: 
Angas’ statement that it is used in taniko work finds no verification 
from the Maoris themselves. Combs for cleaning fibre materialise in 
actual fact to a simple Haliotis shell. The loom simplifies into two or 
four upright stakes (¢uruturw) than which no other mechanical 
appliance was ever used. Even W. B. Marshall, quoted on page 24, 
does not describe correctly what he saw. He says he saw two women 
working on one mantle; “One standing at one end and the other at the 

’ other, and one working left-handed and the other right-handed.”, It 
cannot be done. What he really saw were two women, both working 


*H, D. Skinner, “Culture Areas of New Zealand,” Journal Polynesian 
Society, Vol. XXX., p. 71. 
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from left to right, one taking over a weft line midway across the 
garment to continue to the right or terminal border whilst the other 
commenced the next weft line at the left border and worked to the 
middle. In this manner alone, could two women work on one garment. 

Ling Roth objects to the use of the word weaving as applied to 
Maori garments. He confines the term to textile weaving, where the 


weft consists of one element, and the strokes used are the check or 


twill. He restricts Maori work to twining, in which the simple two- 


element weft is termed single pairing, and the usual four-element weft, 


counter pairing. But American authorities do not object to the use of the 
term weaving in this sense. Otis Mason calls single pairing in American 
basketry, simple twined weaving as against twilled twined weaving 
where two or more warps are included in each half turn of the two 
weft elements. /7/'aniko work is a modification of what Mason terms 
wrapped twined weaving. Clark Wissler* divides weaving into loom 
or upward weaving and finger or downward weaving. In the latter, he 
places the bast capes and Chilcat blankets of the North-West Pacific 
area in which the technique is the plain twine or single pairing. Thus 
the subject is debatable, but no confusion need arise if an author 
defines his terms. 

Whilst the technique of the various strokes or stitches used is of 
course correctly described, except for lack of detail in the taniko, we 
are not sure that the term counter-pairing is a good one to apply to 
the two-pair weft. The author stresses the fact that an upper pair 
makes a twine in one direction and a lower pair, by making the 


opposite twine, gives the effect of counter pairing as in basketry. In © 


basketry, the two elements in each twined pair is purposely so com- 
bined, and each worked independently of the other. In the Maori two- 
pair weft, the actively combined elements are the two inner and the 
two outer which interlock and alternate in position over successive 
warps. In Fig. 9F on page 19, the working pairs are ab and ab’, 
whilst the resulting upper twined row is aa,’ and the lower counter- 
twined pair is b’b. The technique is a series of interlocking strokes 
with a certain combination of pairs, whilst the visual effect is an 
upper twined row anda lower counter-twined row made with a 
different combination of pairs. We merely suggest that the term 
counter-pairing describes the effect and not the stroke or stitch. 

Some idea of the painstaking work done by the author may be 
formed from the fact that not only did he take five measurements of 
each garment, bui most are figured to show the number of weft lines, 
the distribution of interpolated short rows, the number of warps per 
centimetre and per inch, the average distance apart of the twined 
rows, and many other details regarding construction. In some cases, 
the actual number of warps were counted at both the upper 
and lower borders. It is a great pity that the information 
contained in the papers of Elsdon Bestt and Te Rangihiroat 

*Clark Wissler, The American Indian. 

+Elsdon Best, 1898. 
XXXI., pp. 625-658. 


+Te Rangihiroa, 1911. “On the Maori Art of Weaving,” Dominion Museum 
Bulletin, Wellington, No. 3, pp. 69-90. 


“The Art of the Whare Pora,” Trans. N.Z. Inst., Vol. 
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_ (freely quoted in some respects) was not stressed more by diagrams, 

-as they would have saved Mr. Ling Roth much trouble and 

error. For instance, in examining a tag mantle, he found 
‘though the upper border was 23cm. longer than the lower, it 
contained 67 warps less, or 1086 warps in the upper border, and 1153 
in the lower. He also found that some warps became two in a lower 
row. The author naturally concluded that the greater number of 
warps in the lesser width of the lower border was obtained by (1) 
thinning the warps and (2) splitting or bifurcation. But Te Rangi- 
hiroa had pointed out that tag mantles (koroai) feather cloaks and 
rain cloaks (hieke) were commenced at the remu, or what was to be 
the lower border when worn. To reconstruct the technique, it was 
necessary to place the garment in the position in which it was made, 
viz., upside down with the tags, feathers or thatch towards the ob- 
server. Thus exacly the opposite took place to what Ling Roth de- 
duced. The greater number of finer warps were set up on the first 
twined row that was stretched between the upright stakes. The num- 

ber of warps was decreased by uniting two into one, and the width of 
the subsequent upper border increased by thickening the warps by the 
addition of extra fibres. The reason is simple. To make a good start, 
it was an advantage to have as little complication as possible with the 
first twined row. In tag mantles, the lower border is always the 
simpler, consisting either of short thrums of the free ends of the 
warps or of a selvedge formed by doubling the warps over and in- 
cluding the second part in the twined row a few warp spaces further 
on. The neck border is always more complicated by a thick plait or 
twist, which is more easily made on the completion of the garment, or 
at the end of manufacture instead of at the beginning. This can be fur- 
ther verified, in the upside down position, by noting that the weft ele- 
ments are looped over the left or commencing marginal warp or sel- 
vedge, and knotted on the right or terminal border. The tags also have 
the long ends towards the left so as not to get in the way of the twin- 
ing as it works towards the right. In the feather cloaks, the feathers 
are attached to the warps by the twining with their free tip ends point- 
ing upwards so as to be kept out of the way of the twining of the next 
row. The same applies to the thatch of the rain cloaks. Thus these 
cloaks were made upside down, not from any obscure Antipodean rea- 
son, but simply for ease and celerity of work. 


Some space is devoted to the discussion of what are called inserts, 
the term bias wefts hitherto used being objected to. These are the 
shorter interpolated rows termed tihoi or poka by the Maori. They are 
put in to shape the garments to the contour of the body. In garments 
worn with the twined rows running horizontally, these rows, with the 
occasional exception of one, increase or decrease in length without 
reaching the side borders, but the ends of each row are equidistant 
from them. Hach set thus forms what Ling Roth aptly terms an 
elliptical insert. There are usually two sets, one for the shoulders 
and one for the buttocks. In one class of garment, worn with the 
twined rows running vertically, there are usually three sets of shorter 
interpolated rows. In each set, the rows increase or decrease succes- 
sively in length. As all the rows in a set either commence or end on 


‘a 
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one border, the result is to form what the author terms a wedge- 
shaped insert which gives the effect of goring. The base of the wedge 
is on the border reached by the ends of the rows. In the mesial in- 
gert it is on the lower, and in the two lateral on the upper. From 
considering these inserts and the vertical direction of the twined 
rows, Ling Roth concluded that “These garments with wedge-shaped 
inserts were made with the warps placed horizontally and the twining 
worked perpendicularly across them like the method of the Ainu, 
Japanese and Chinese.” (p. 27.) Here error has occurred through not 
applying Te Rangihiroa’s remarks about the working of the cloak 


called a paepaeroa. All cloaks with wedge-shaped inserts have a plain. 


body with narrow bands of taniko at the side, and a wider one at the 
bottom. They all belong to the paepaeroa type of garment. All these 
garments are worked, not upside down this time, but sideways. In 
view of the author’s deductions, the method of working is so important 
that I have copied Fig. 43 from page 66, but placed it in the position in 
which the body of the garment was made. Thus the left border is 
above, the lower border to the left, and the neck border to the right. 


The left hand taniko border (A) is usually worked first of all. The 
taniko warps are set up on a row of counter-pairing, and then stretch- 
ed between the upright stakes (twruturu) in the position shown in Fig. 
1. The successive rows of taniko stitch are worked from left to right 
until the requisite depth of the band is completed. Before working the 
taniko rows, however, a number of yarns to act as warps for the 
taniko band for the lower border B, are joined together by a row of 
counter-pairing. This row of counter-pairing acts as a selvedge to 
the left border of A (marked T in Fig. 1). As each taniko row com- 
mences on the left, a loop of the black wrapping yarn is taken round 
the counter-paired row of B, and so fixes it in position. The warps for 
the body of the garment hang down from the lower border of the taniko 
band A. Usually they are a continuation down af the warps of the 
taniko when these are not dyed. The first counter-paired row of the 
body is made close to the lower margin of A. It is commenced Ly 
being looped over the counter-paired row of B. The latter is lengthen- 
ed as required, and throughout continues to be treated as a selvedge or 
as the left marginal warp in ordinary work, Fig. 2. The row is worked 
in the orthodox way from left to right. The right margin is usually 
formed by a two-ply twist over one or both elements of which the four 
elements of the counter-paired row or weft is knotted, Fig. 3. In this 
way 18 full length rows are completed. The first insert is now com- 
menced. As this will be a lateral insert, the left ends of the shorter 
interpolated rows will commence in the body of the garment in order 
that the other ends will reach the right margin (neck border when 
worn), and there form the base of the wedge. Thus the first row 
commences at a, Fig. 1, and is carried to the right margin. Three 
others commence at }, c, and d ‘respectively, each getting shorter to 
form a wedge. Each of these four. rows are commenced close up to the 
row above it, and gradually diverges until it reaches the proper space 
interval. This renders it possible for the full length covering row 
(19th) to diverge evenly. From the 19th to the 61st, full length rows 
are made from left to right. Now commences the mesial insert. As 
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Fic. 2.—Left commencing edge. 


Fic. 3.—Right finishing edge. 
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the base of the wedge is to be on the bottom border (when worn), all 
short rows commence on the left edge, and end at varying distances to 
the right in the body of the garment. The right ends are finished close 
: to the rows above them and knotted. In this insert, each short row is 
_ followed by a full length row forming what Ling Roth terms a com- 
_ pound insert as against a simple insert in the first case. From the 
69th covering row (aho tami), full length rows are made up to the 
116th. The second lateral insert is made with the short rows com- 
_mencing on the left in the body of the garment, and all reaching the 
_ right margin, thus placing the base of the wedge on what is to be the 
upper border. In this there are seven short rows, with full length 
rows after each, forming a compound insert. From the 123rd covering 
row, 19 more full length rows complete the body of the garment. The 
taniko band C, is then worked, the warps for B being fixed as with the 
band A. The garment is now removed from the stakes and turned so 
that the border A is to the left. A strand of fibre is tied to the point X 
and then tied to the left stake. Another loop is fixed at Y, the gar- 
ment stretched, and the strand at Y tied to the right hand stake which 
has been adjusted to this increased length of the garment. The warps 
for the taniko B, which have been kept out of the way by braiding 
them together in a loose thick three-ply, are unlogsened and hung 
down perpendicularly. Successive rows of taniko stitch are worked 
from left to right, and with the completion of this wider band, the gar- 
ment itself is completed. The garment is worn with this wider band 
B at the bottom, and the right two-ply twist selvedge becomes the 
upper border. Thus, though the warps lie horizontal and the twined 
rows run perpendicularly, the garment has been made in the usual 
way, and there is no similarity of technique to that of the Ainu, 
_ Japanese and Chinese. 


The stitch of the taniko or elegant borders cf the best quality cloaks 
is diagnosed as the tent stitch of canvas embroidery. One set of ele- 
ments is hung vertically, parallel to one another, and another is 
placed horizontally across the first set. A binding yarn is carried 
diagonally upwards over the crossing of the two elements, passes back 
in the interspace between two verticals, descends behind the horizon- 
tal element and comes forward below it in the same interspace and 
then repeats to the end of the row. The tent stitch is distinguished 
from the ftaniko stitch in that in the former the vertical and horizontal 
elements are made into a web, whilst in the latter they are simply 
placed across each other. Because of this web (which seems to imply 
check weaving to start with), the taniko stitch is more closely allied to 
that described by Otis Mason* as wrapped twined weaving or the bird- 
cage twine. It is seen in the basketry of the Makah Indians of Neah 
Bay, and in the soft hats of Salish and Shahaptian. Here the vertical 
and horizontal elements are independent of one another, and are only 
bound together when the binding yarn passes diagonally round their 
crossings. But neither the tent stitch nor the bird-cage twine explain 

_how changes of as many as four colours are effected over and over 
again in the same row. It is the wrapping element that shows on the 


*Otis T. Mason. “Aboriginal American Basketry,” p. 235. 
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surface and gives the colour to the designs. If there is only one wrap- 


ping element to a row, there would only be one colour to that row. — 


Yet we find geometrical designs rendered possible by different colour- 
ed wrapping elements being used where desired in the same row. Full 
justice has not been done to the Maori inventive faculty that modified 
the bird-cage twine to suit his purpose. Instead of one wrapping ele- 
ment, there was one for each colour that was used in the design. Tne 
permanent horizontal element was a two-ply twist of ordinary fibre 
that was pulled every now and again to straighten the row. The active 
wrapping element was the one of the colour desired to show on the 
surface. The other colours passed horizontally behind the vertical 
elements with the two-ply twist, and as the active element was 
wrapped round them they were concealed. When a change of colour 
was desired, the hitherto active wrapping element after it disappeared 
through the last interspace above the horizontal set of elements, 
simply joined them and became horizontal. The coloured element de- 
sired was detached from the horizontal elements, brought out from 
below them in the same interval that its predecessors had disappeared 
into and continued the wrapping for as thany strokes as the design 
demanded. 


So each colour as desired was brought forward, whilst the previous 
one rejoined the horizontal elements. It is this modification that made 
taniko work so neat and even without break of continuity in tying 
knots or introducing short lengths at each change of colour. The 
only knots used were to join on a fresh strand when the old one ran 
out, and these of course were on the back of the work This stitch in 
Maori arts and crafts is found only in taniko. Unless the stitch used in 
Santa Cruz, Tahiti, and other parts of the Pacific, is a similar modifi- 
cation of the bird-cage twine, it should not be regarded as identical 
with the taniko stitch. With regard to the author’s deduction from 
illustrations that the taniko was worn at the top or bottom to suit in- 
dividual taste, the wearing at the top was done for the illustrations, 
and was probably arranged by the artist or photographer. T’aniko bor- 
ders are worked on the sides and bottom of a garment, but never on 
the top. Garments may be constructed upside down, but were never 
worn so except temporarily for the picture. 


Space constrains us to touch very briefly on a few polnts that 
caused Ling Roth some doubt. On page 15, in a foot note on the gar- 
ment called parakiri, after quoting Best’s description of the Urewera 
parakiri as a garment with taniko on the sides, he questions Te Rangi- 
hiroa’s statement that women wore such a “fine garment” about their 
household duties. They did not. Te Rangihiroa was dealing with the 
Whanganui district, and on page 79 of his article he defined the 
Whanganui parakiri as an ordinary garment “entirely devoid of orna- 
mentation.” When Best and Te Rangihiroa used the word red, they 
meant the red-brown or brown obtained from the tanekaha (Phyllo- 
cladus trichomanoides). The shade varied with the bark or the 
technique of the dyer. I have never heard of a red dye obtained from 
the rimw pine as mentioned by Diffenbach. On page 23, there is a 
figure of woven work ona kiwi feather mantle. I have a kilt with the 
same design in black and white on the band supporting the rolls. It 
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is a true weave with a twill stroke. The Whanganui authorities say 
this or a three-ply braid is the proper old-time work for the band of a 
kilt. In a narrow band where the horizontal wefts can be knotted to- 
gether and continued on into the braided cords for tying round the 
waist, the weave may be old. Introduced into a cloak, it appears 
modern, though the idea may have been derived from the kilt band. 
On page 50, Best and Te Rangihiroa are correct as to the rolls of flax 
curling naturally on drying, and Angas is wrong in assuming that the 
rolling was done artificially. On page 51, Te Rangihiroa was quite 
wrong in stating that the dog-skin cloak fabric was made in the 
same way as taniko The work is pukupuku or pauku and consists of 
close single-pair twining as the author discovered. The original of 
Hamilton’s illustration (“Maori Art,” p. 352, Pl. 51, Fig. 3) is close 
single pair twining, and is in the Dominion Museum, Wellington. Te 
Rangihiroa’s informant when subsequently charged with his crime 
explained that he meant that the appearance was the same as_ taniko 
except for the coloured design. Thus the spoken word has its danger 
as well as the written. With regard to cloaks composed solely of dog- 
skins there is a splendid example owned by Mr. W. H. Skinner, in tke 
New Plymouth Museum. It is figured in Hamilton’s “Maori Art,” p. 
287. 


On page 53, the North-west American cedar bast skirt is compared 
with the Maori kilt to the detriment of the latter, as the former is 
made narrower at the top to fit the waist, ie., gored. As the cedar 
bast skirt presumably contains a number of twined rows, and the 
Maori kilt has usually a narrow band with few rows, the comparison 
does not seem fair. However, in a kilt in my possesion with 19 twined 
rows, there is an elliptical insert of two rows. In another kilt, with 
fewer twined rows below the band, the rows begin and end clcse to- 
gether at the side margins in a similar manner to that figured by Ling 
Roth in the North-west American bast capes. Thus where the deeper 
fabric demanded it, the Maori was just as capable of dealing with the 
situation. On the same page, mention is made of two so far unrecorded 
forms of decoration described by the author in “Man.” (May, 1920.) 
These are the attached ring and the crossed warp. From careful in- 
quiry made since that article was written, there is no doubt that they 
are both modern. The article originally described by Ling Roth, with 
the attached ring decoration, was a long narrow strip about 7 feet long 
by 7 inches deep, with a fringe along the lower border and the sides. 
The two lower corners were rounded off. He regarded the article as a 
jupe or kilt, and though it might have been used as such, these articles 
were largely made in the South Island for bazaars, etc., where they 
were usually sold as mantel drapes. Some were made with all four 
corners rounded off and the fringe extending all round. These were 
sold as table centres. Ling Roth remarked on the resemblance of the 
attached ring to macrame work, and as this work was popular at the 
time, it is probable that the motive was obtained from it. The warp 
crossing was principally used in small satchels, and also in the 
articles mentioned above. There is no doubt of the post-European 
origin of the small fibre satchels. Crossed warps, however, of exactly 
the same technique as the Aleutian basketry illustrated by Otis Mason, 
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are found in certain fish traps from Lake Rotoaira in the Taupo dis- 
trict. They are made of rushes. Two rushes are treated as a warp 
and enclosed in the half turn of a single-pair twine. Each half of a 
warp (one rush) is caught alternately with the other half of the same 
warp and with a half of an adjoining warp, thus making each indivi- 
dual rush run zigzag between the twined rows. This is rather different 
to the crossing on the satchels. These traps were used for catching 
the koaro (Galaxias huttoni), and as they are confined to Lake Roto- 
aira, it is highly improbable that they furnished the motive for the 
satchels. ; 


The diagrams showing the technique of feather work in other re- 
gions demonstrate the author’s contention that though feather work 
is widely spread, the Maori technique is a local development. The sec- 
tion dealing with the bast capes and the Chilcat blanket of the North- 
west American area is of deep interest. It shows that work in that 
region stopped short at single-pair twining, and though there is a re- 
semblance to Maori work in the spaced twined rows, that resemblance 
is superficial. 


Thus the author’s conclusion that the North-west American Indians 
and the Maoris have arrived independently at their results from a 
knowledge of twining appears sound. The Maoris use spaced rows of 
single-pair twining very extensively in various forms of fish traps 
where the material varied considerably from rigid rods and split vines 
to softer rushes and even strips of undressed flax. It required no 
great mental effort to apply the same principle to strands of dressed 
flax. Kilts are found in Polynesia with a single twined row and, in 
parts where the paper mulberry did not do well, the difficulties in 
providing bark cloth stimulated an extension of the technique of 
twining. Thus Ling Roth figures an old kilt from Egmont Island in 
the Paumotu Archipelago in which the garment contains 52 single-pair 
twined rows. Mr. Stokes, of the British Museum, discovered mortuary 
robes in Rapa in which twined rows and wrapped rows occurred. In 
New Zealand, after the attempt to utilise the bark of the introduced 
Broussonetia papyrifera and the indigenous Hoheria populnea had 
proved inadequate, the application of the technique of twining to suit- 
able material for garments must have received a great stimulus from 
the wetter and colder climate. A few single-paired twined rows added 
to the Polynesian kilt laid the foundation for the Maori kilt of to- 
day. A few more rows added to the kilt paved the way for the cape, 
which to-day retains the simple twine. A lengthening of the cape 
made the rain-cloak, the rougher varieties of which retain the simple 
twine. Then came the local application of the four-element weft, 
which from the alternate interlocking of two pairs made securer work, 
and replaced the single-pair twine in the better classes of garments. 
The attachment of broad strips on the outer side of capes to form a 
thatch to keep out the rain must have early received attention. Once 
the principle was grasped of attaching the thatch to the outer surface 
of the warp by inclusion under the twining, the way was cpened up for 
ornamentation with rolls, pompoms, tags and feathers. Close single- 
paired twining seems to have been developed as a protective measure 
in warfare. A close, thick fabric to turn a spear point was provided 
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by running the twinea rows as closely together as possible, and the 


_ pukupuku or war-cloak was evolved. Reinforcing these cloaks with 


| 


tough dog-skin improved their protective properties, and probably 
after many experiments, the sewing on of narrow strips was arrived 


_at as the best method. Dogs, however, were the property of Chiefs, 
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and the dog-skin cloak became more an emblem of chieftainship than 
a protection against spears (whakapuru tao). Last of all, with the 
discovery of local dyes, the desire for further artistic adornment led to 
a modification of the bird-cage twine in the technique of the taniko 

Mr. Ling koth’s book contains the most intensive work that has so 
far been published on any Polynesian craft, and he is too well estab- 
lished an authority not to welcome the few corrections made by a 
humble worker in the field. 


P. H. Buck, M.D. 


OBITUARY. 


E regret having to record the death of another of the original 
Members or “Founders” of the Society, in the person of Mr. 
Henry Dunbar Johnson, ex Maori Land Court Judge, aged eighty 
years. The late Mr. Johnson was a Londoner by birth, and arrived 
in Auckland, New Zealand, in 1863. After a business life in the 
Ohinemuri district he was appointed interpreter in the Native Land 
Office, Wellington, in 1879, and six years later was transferred to 
Rotorua as Government Agent and Chairman of the Towr Board. In 
1894 he became a registrar to the Native Land Court, and in 1896 was 
appointed judge. 


DR. FELIX VON LUSCHAN AND POLYNESIAN 
ORIGINS. 


HE following brief summary of his views of racial problems in the 

Pacific found a place in Dr von Luschan’s address communicated 

to the First Universal Race Congress, London, 1911, and is re- 
printed here because the report of the Congress is not readily acces- 
sible in Australasia. Dr von Luschan was at that time Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of Berlin, from which post he was 
appointed to the Imperial Museum, Vienna. He was a guest of the 
British Association for the Advanceinent of Science at their Austra- 
lian meeting in 1914 and had been invited by the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment to carry on anthropometrical work among the Maoris when 
the outbreak of war forced his return to Austria. Dr von Luschan is 
son-in-law of Ferdinand von Hochstetter, whose services to New Zea- 
land geology are well known. 

“In Oceania we have real pygmies, and the Melanesians, who are 
very similar to the African negroes with dark, curly, and often spiral 
hair, dark skin, long skull, prognathous face, broad nose, and thick 
lips. They are found nearly pure in the Fiji Islands and in some parts 
of New Caledonia and in the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides. 
In other parts of the Pacific they are more or less mixed with the old 
pygmy races and form what are now generally called the Papuan 
elements of Oceania. The greatest possible contrast to these Melane- 
sians and Papuans is found in the Polynesian type, which is found in 
its purest form in Tonga and Samoa, but partly also in the Eastern 
Group of Polynesia. The real and pure typical Polynesian has a skin 
not much darker than that of many Sicilians and Spaniards; his hair 
is dark and straight; the skull is extremely short, but very broad and 
high; the face is orthognathous, the nose narrow, the lips sometimes 
very thin, never as thick as those of the Melanesians. Many Poly- 
nesians might easily be taken for full-blooded Europeans; others, 
especially some of the females, resemble types from Indonesia or from 
Siam and Cambodia, except that they are, as a rule, much taller than 
any tribes of South-eastern Asia. On the whole it is evident without 
any recourse to linguistics and ethnography, merely by studying their 
physique that the Polynesians came from Asia, and that they came by 
way of Indonesia. This is also shown by their cosmogonical system 
and their eschatology. 

“These two races, the Melanesians and Polynesians, different from 
each other as they are, have intermarried on many groups of the 
Pacific Islands for at least many centuries. On some islands, e.g., 
New Zealand, a sort of real mixture of types has taken place, on 
others the two types have remained quite distinct, so that, in accord- 
ance with Mendel’s law, always a certain proportion of the people 
belong to the one, and another proportion to the other type, and only 


one-half (or less) of the inhabitants have the qualities of both types 
mixed. 
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“Malayan languages are spoken eastwards as far as Easter Is- 
land; westward we find the Hova of Madagascar, descendants of old 
Indonesian colonists who probably came from Sumatra about a thous- 
and years ago, still preserving their type, their Indonesian language, 
and their old material culture... 

“We find carvings in New Ireland that can be traced back to the 
famous Greek marble representing the rape of Ganymede, and we 
know that the religious style of Buddhist art goes back to ancient 
Greece, just as the Japanese No-masks are the direct descendants of 
the masks in ancient Greek and Roman plays.” 


THE AUSTRIC LANGUAGES AND “AUSTRIC 
CULTURE.” 


be J.P.S. XXXII, p.246, attention was drawn to the fact that Profes- 
sor KE. J. Rapson and Sir J. H. Marshall, in the Cambridge History 

of India, Vol. I, had associated “a class of curious chisel-shaped, 
high-shouldered celts which are found in Burma, Assam, and Chota 
Nagpur,” with the languages of Austric stock which are found in 
those regions. “Similar implements occur in Indo-China and the Malay 
Peninsula. . . There can be little doubt that the Indian and Burmese 
tribes who spoke Austrie languages are descended from the Neolithic 
peoples who made these celts.” The Malay, Melanesian, and Poly- 
nesian languages are members of the same Austric linguistic stock, 
and it was suggested by the present writer that the tanged and 
shouldered type of Polynesian adze, so different from the smooth 
rounded West Pacific type, was derived from the same South-east 
Asiatic source as the Polynesian language. In MAN (Feb., 1924, No. 
15) J. H. Hutton figures one of these tanged celts from Bapugwena, 
Naga Hills. He appears to consider it evidence of an eastward move- 
ment of people speaking’ Austric languages at present represented by 
the Mon-Khmer group. But there is a good deal of evidence indicat- 
ing that “Austric culture” has moved westward from Cambodia and 
Indonesia. In fact, Hornell has conclusively proved such a westward 
movement for one important Indonesian culture element, the out- 
rigger. More recently Henry Balfour has drawn attention to the close 
relationship of the Naga basket fish-trap with recurved spines, with 
the similar trap in New Guinea and Melanesia, and to a number of 
other culture elements, including female lip tattoo, which the Nagas 
share with Maoris and Polynesians. Many of these relationships were 
long ago pointed out by S. H. Peal. It would appear, then, that Cam- 
bodia was the original home of “Austric culture,” including the Aus- 
tric languages, and that it passed into Indonesia and was dispensed 
thence westward into Assam, Chota Nagpur, Ceylon, and eastward in- 
to Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. 


H. D. SKINNER 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[354] The Morioris of the Chatham Islands. 


The scientific expedition to the Chatham Islands left Lyttelton on 
January 5th and returned to that port on February 11th. The party 
was organised by the Otago Institute, but included several officers of 
Government departments, and was financed by a small Government 
grant. It was constituted as follows: Two geologists, two botanists, 
two members of the Magnetic Survey, one entomologist, one marine 
biologist, and one ethnologist. The ethnologist, Mr H. D. Skinner, 
supplies the following notes: “A certain amount of hitherto unrecord- 
ed information about the Morioris was obtained from settlers, especi- 
ally from Mr Charles Seymour. The prejudice which is still strong 
against the removal of Moriori bones was met by the measurement 
on various tuahu of upwards of fifty skulls. All the older settlers 
report that formerly skulls and bones lay everywhere in the bush and 
on the sandhills, but exposure to the weather, trampling by stock, and, 
above all, the annual burning of fern, scrub, and sand grass have left 
few to be investigated. Nunuku’s cave, near Moreroa, was visited, 
and the well-known carvings in the limestone were.found to have been 
extensively damaged by the vandalism of visitors. Dr Ellison, Magis- 
trate and Resident Health Officer, who takes a deep interest in the 
ethnology of the group, is taking steps to have the carvings pres- 
erved. Another cave was found near Waipapa in which were similar 
bird designs. There were also human figures identical with those 
carved on the trunks of Karaka trees, while on a tree above the cave 
was carved a man grasping a duck. This constitutes proof that both 
sets of carvings are the work of the same people, a conclusion that 
had previously been disputed. On the side of material culture consid- 
erable collections were made, particularly of bone implements. Mr 
Seymour states that the extreme rarity of bone points of composite 
fishhooks is due to the general use of wood for that part of the hook. 
A number of good examples of the rarer types of adze were secured, 
and parts of necklaces much more elaborate than any yet secured 
from the Chathams. Earth-ovens buried under four feet of peat were 
reported from the high land at the head of the Hawaiki creek, and al- 
though these could not be found-by the party there is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the report. This evidence supports the evidence 
of tradition in favour of the antiquity of the Moriori occupation of 
the group.”” Mr Skinner proposes to publish this new information as 
an appendix to his memoir on Moricri material culture, which is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this number. 
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 {355] The Teaching of Anthropology in Australia. 


In response to requests put before it by the Australian National 
Research Council, acting on behalf of the recent Pan-Pacific Science 
Congress, the Commonwealth Cabinet has warmly approved a general 
scheme for promoting ethnological work in the Pacific. Details have 
yet to be arranged, but it may be taken as practically certain that the 
Government will establish a chair of anthropology in the University 
of Sydney, with an endowment of about £1700 per annum. The chief 
work attaching to the position will be the organisation of research in 
the islands and the training of young investigators; but, in addition, 
all officers appointed to Government service in New Guinea and the 
Mandated Territories will be given a preliminary training in ethnol- 
ogy before taking up their positions. (Nature, Jan. 26th, 1924, p. 135.) 


[356] Archaeology of Canterbury. 


In Records of Canterbury Museum, Vol. II, Part 3, Mr H. D. 
Skinner publishes an illustrated account of the Moa-bone Point cave, 
excavated by von Haast in 1873. He draws the following conclusions: 

1. If the lowest beds in which human remains were found are cor- 
rectly described as marine sands, then we have evidence of the con- 
siderable antiquity of man in New Zealand. But there are grounds 


for doubting this antiquity. 


2. The relative depths of the deposits indicate that the period 
which has elapsed since the extermination of the moa is at least seven 
times as long as the Moa-hunter period. 

8. There is no evidence that the culture of the Moa-hunters diff- 
ered from that of the later occupants of the cave, nor that the cave 
was ever occupied by Whatahoro’s “Maruiwi,” nor that the culture of 
Ngati-mamoe, to whom the greater part of the deposits must be due, 
differed in any important feature from that of the tribes which pre- 
ceded or followed them. 

4. Moa-bones of kinds providing suitable material for the manu- 
facture of hooks and similar implements were collected by the Maoris 
even in the early European period, and this sufficiently explains the 
bones mentioned by McKay as occurring in the Maori beds. 

5. Further evidence is required before the contemporaneity of man 
and the genus Dinornis can be regarded as proved. 

Mr Skinner proposes to describe the material from Monck’s Cave 
in the next issue of the Records. 


[357] The Palaeolithic in China. 

The Jesuit Father Licent who has been for some years working at 
fossil deposits in Kansu, North China, was joined a year ago by Pro- 
fessor Teilhard de Chardin, best known to English students as associ- 
ated with the late Charles Dawson in the exploration of the Piltdown 

. gravels. “Nature” reports (1924, Feb. 9, p. 204) that according to a 
despatch from Peking published in the “Manchester Guardian” on Jan. 
31, Fathers Licent and Teilhard have now made an important dis- 
covery of human remains at! a depth of 60 metres in a Kansu river 
deposit. There seems to be evidence of six individuals, and one well- 

‘fossilised skull with retreating forehead and large orbits may prove 
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to be of special interest. No lower jaw was found. With the human 
remains there occur numerous bones of rhinoceros, horse, bison, camel, 
deer, elephant, and other mammals. One horse is said to be no larger 
than a collie dog. With the human remains there are also numerous 
small rude implements of quartzite. Detailed study of these discov- 
eries will probably add much to our knowledge of palaeolithic man. 


[358] Polynesians on Chinese Coast. 


The following note appears in “Nature” (Nov., 3, 1923, p. 669): 
“In the ninth Indian Science Congress, the proceedings of which are 
reported in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, N.S. XXIII, 
1922, No. 6, Mr J. Hornell, comparing the Chinese junk and sampan, 
concludes that the sampan is ultimately derived from a modification 
of the double canoe in use until comparatively recently for sea work 
throughout Polynesia, and in a simple form still employed on inland 
waters in India, and that the junk is in turn a development of the 
sampan type. The truncate transom bow and stern of the sampan 
probably represent cross planking fitted between the bows and sterns 
of the two canoes forming one double canoe, while the two projections 
that curve upwards from the stern of the sampan appear to be the 
homologues of the up-curved sterns of the two hulls in the double- 
canoe form. In the same way the median rudder of the sampan, and 
the junk, and the anchor platform that gives a square-bow appearance 
to the junks are what would be expected if these crafts developed 
from two-canoe hulls joined together by a planked deck platform. The 
facts point to the range of the sea-going double canoe having in form- 
er days extended to India and China, the inventors and users being 
the ancestors of the present Polynesian race, who probably occupied 
the maritime districts of China at the time the Chinese left their 
original homeland in north-east central Asia.” 


[359] The Relationship of the Japanese and Polynesian Languages. 


At the Melbourne session of the Second Pan-Pacific Congress Dr 
van H. Labberton gave the preliminary results of a research into the 
original relationship of the Japanese and Polynesian languages, in 
which he demonstrated that in the earliest forms of the Japanese lan- 
guage there were numerous close affiliations with the Austronesian 
family of languages, which have been overlaid by a later Asiatic lan- 
guage. He also showed that comparisons between various recent 
Oceanic languages and those of Indonesia and mainland Asia are apt 
to be misleading, since changes have taken place in course of time 
and comparison is valid only between the oldest forms of the words,” 
evidence for which is available only in those languages that have 
ancient literatures. (From Dr Haddon’s report in “Man,” 1924, No. 
10). Writing to the editoy of this journal from Gai Koku Go Gakko, 
Tokyo, Dr Labberton promises a paper embodying his results and 
says: “I am entering the field from the Indonesian side and would 
welcome especially Polynesian and Maori assistance. My article will 
not touch the mythological side, but it may be interesting to note re 


Maori ari that Inari (Sama) is the Japanese goddess of the ricefields. 
Her animal is the fox, kitsune.” 


? 


' 
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[360] Archaeology of Crete. 


Mr George A. Macmillan, chairman of the Committee of the 
British School at Athens, has written to the “Times” announcing that 
Sir Arthur Evans has made over to the trustees of the school his 
property at Knossos, in Crete. The gift thus includes the sites of the 
Palace of Minos and the Little Palace, and the headquarters house, 
Villa Ariadne, with its garden and vineyard, where Sir Arthur has 
carried out archaeological investigations extending over the last quar- 
ter of a century. It was here that Sir Arthur made the discoveries 
which have enabled him to trace the rise of Cretan civilisation and to 
correlate it with that of Egypt. All Sir Arthur’s rights as owner and 
excavator of the Palace are being vested in the British School, which 
will also have charge of the museum of illustrative stratigraphical 
material arranged in the magazines of the Palace. It is hoped that 
the revenue from the property will soon provide sufficient funds for 
maintenance, but, in the meantime, Sir Arthur is taking steps to sup- 
plement these sources of income and to provide for future endowment. 
The villa, which will probably become a summer school for the British 
School at Athens, will serve, it is hoped, as an archaeological station 
for British research in Crete and the South Aegean. 


[361] Anthropology in South Africa. 


The South African Association for the Advancement of Science 
met at Bloemfontein on July 10-14, 1923. The president of Section E, 
Anthropology, was Professor A. Radcliffe-Brown, who occupies one of 
the two chairs of anthropology in the University of Cape Town. The 
following summary of his address on “The Methods of Ethnology and 
Social Anthropology,” appears in “Nature,” (Jan, 12, 1924, p. 64): 
“The need for agreement as to the proper aims and methods to be 
followed in the study of the customs and institutions of uncivilised 
peoples was emphasised, and the limitations of the respective fields 
were set forth. An outline was given of the building up of the his- 
torical and the inductive branches, of the evolutionary theories, and of 
the diffusion of culture hypotheses. The distinction between the aims 
of psychology and social anthropology was illustrated, and totemism 
and totemistic hypotheses considered. The immediate applications of 
the study of social anthropology must be passed on to all social work- 
ers. The present is a critical time for the subject, for just as it has 
established itself, its subject matter is disappearing or becoming radi- 
cally changed by contact with other civilisations; hence there is urgent 
need for the immediate study of the native races of Africa.” 


[362] Medal for Anthropological Work in the Field. 


The following paragraph appears in “Man” (Feb. 1924, No. 26): 
“The Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute has decided to 
offer a medal or medals for specially meritorious work in the field. 
Not more than two medals are to be awarded in any one year. The 
award will rest with the Council, after consideration of nominations 
to be submitted to it by not less than six Fellows of the Institute, 
three: of whom must be members of the Council. Other things being 
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equal, the Council in making its award will give preference to Fel- 
lows of the Institute and British subjects. It has been decided, fur- 
ther, that the medals are to be known as the Rivers’ Memorial Medals. 
The question of the design for the medal is now under consideration, 
as well as that of ways and means. It is hoped, however, that it may 
be possible to arrange for the first award to be made during the cur- 
rent year.” 


[363] Movements of Anthropologists. 


Mr W. W. Thorpe, keeper of the department of ethnology in the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, visited New Zealand in January and 
February, his object being to gain first-hand knowledge of the Maori, 
Moriori, and Polynesian material in New Zealand museums, to 
strengthen the bonds already existing between them and the Austra- 
lian Museum, and to arrange for the exchange of duplicate material. 
Mr Thorpe’s unrivalled knowledge of the material culture of the Wes- 
tern Pacific was drawn on by his New Zealand colleagues for the cor- 
rection of wrong localisations. 

Archdeacon H. H. Williams leaves shortly for London, where he 
will see through the press a revised edition of the Maori Bible. His 
Bibliography of Literature in the Maori Language will be published 
at an early date. 

Mr T. T. Barnard, research student of Kings, Cambridge, has 
been elected to the Anthony Wilkin Studentship for research in Eth- 
nology and Archaeology in Southern Sumatra. 


[ ERE REREAD | 


: PROCEEDINGS. 


POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A Meeting of the Council of the Society was held in the Library-room 

on Friday, the 28th March, at 4.30 pm. Present: Mr. W. H. Skinner 
(in the chair), Captain Wm. Waller, and Messrs. Fraser, Rockel and 
Waterston (Hon. Secretary). 


Minutes of the last two meetings were read and confirmed. 


The following New Members were proposed, and duly elected:— 


Mr. Herbert Baillie, Wellington City Library, Wellington. 
Mr. E. B. Gould, Civil Engineer, Te Awamutu. 

Mr. E. E. Vaile, Broadlands, Reporoa, Rotorua. 

Miss Dora de Beer, London Street, Dunedin. 
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THE POLYNESIAN METHOD OF GENERATING FIRE 


With some Account of the Mythical Origin of Fire, and 
of its Employment in Ritual Ceremonies as 
observed among the Maori folk of 
New Zealand. 


By ELSpon BEsv. 
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Famous fire making paraphernalia—How the implements were car- 
ried—Mythical origin of fire—Mahuika personifies fire—Maui ob- 
tains fire for mankind—Far spread range of this myth—Subter- 
ranean fire personified—Contest between fire and water. Fire 
obtained from the sun—The comet conveys a boon to mankind— 
The Fire Children—Origin of volcanic fire—Personified form of 
fire—Ira the Revealer and the Fire Conserver—The Son of Upoko- 
roa—Descriptions of fire generating—The Maori and the palm drill 
—The reciprocal motion drill used in fire making—Ceremonial fire 
making—Ritual chants—Sacred fires—Fire has entered largely into 
religion—Tapu fires dangerous to life—Quaint beliefs and prac- 
tices concerning fire—How fire was carried—The ahi komau or 
buried fire—Fireplaces—Fire walking—Fire signals—Olla podrida. 


HE peculiar method of generating fire known to ethnog- 
raphers as the ‘fire plough,’ seems to have been con- 
fined to the Pacific region. This mode has been described as 
the most primitive of all ways of producing fire, though 
Geiger alludes to the palm drill as ‘the most troublesome 
and time wasting process.’ This writer includes the Maori 
of New Zealand as having employed the latter process, 
which erroneous statement he probably derived from a 
perusal of the work of Nicholas, of which more anon. 
Deniker remarks that the preservation of fire probably 
preceded the production of fire as a human activity, and in 
this paper will be given some account of a remarkable mode 
of preserving fire as practised by the Maori. This writer 
does not assign to Polynesians a knowledge of the palm drill 
method of procuring fire. The statement made by Nicholas 
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has been doubted in the light of later and more accurate 
evidence. Tylor and many others are correct in their re- 
marks as to the Polynesian fire making apparatus. 

In his work on “Myth and Science,” Vignoli states that 
the wood of the oak was formerly used in Germany for the 
generation of fire, because the red colour of its bark led to 
the supposition that the god of fire was concealed in it. We 
shall see that the Maori has a myth that the personified 
form of fire sought refuge in the red-hearted sotara, and is 
also represented in the brown-plumaged hawk. This last 
myth was also found in ancient Egypt. 

Vingnoli also refers to the peculiar concept of olden days 
in which a resemblance was traced between the instruments 
employed in kindling fire and the organs of generation. 
Agni (fire) was concealed in arani (the disc on which the 
friction took place) like the embryo in the womb. Thus 
pramantha (the rubbing stick) is the masculine instrument, 
arani the feminine. In like manner the Maori employed the 
word Aika to denote the generation of fire by friction, the 
rubbing stick, and also the generation of children. Hika ahi 
is the phrase employed to define the former act; in the im- 
perative we have the form ‘Hikaia he ahi’—‘generate fire,’ 
1.e., kindle a fire by friction. Did not our word ‘kindle’ orig: 
inally bear this double meaning ? Again we have the Sans- 
crit Yoni, with its well-known meaning, and in Maori oni 
and onioni denote the peculiar movement in coition, while in 
the Paumotu dialect we note ongiongi—to kindle fire by fric- 
tion, 4oni—to copulate, and hongi—to set on fire. At Niue 
we find toro afi (ahi) means to generate fire, and here pos- 
sibly soro is used in its sense of ‘to thrust.’ Williams’ Maori 
Dictionary gives waniwani as meaning ‘to procure fire by 
friction.’ «No such allied meaning as ‘to thrust’ is known in 
connection with this term, though it also denotes a gliding 
motion, and wani means ‘to scrape.’ 

An old native was explaining to me the origin of the term 
of address to a child, viz., “E hika!’’ (O child !), and con- 
cluded with the following illuminating remark: —“ Kei te 
wahine te kaunoti ; kei te tane te hika.’’ (The lower stick is 
with the female; the male has the rubbing stick). He meant 
that the female posseses the receptive organ, the male the 


active one. Here we have a concept analogous to that re- 
ferred to by Vignoli 
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The following lists of names for the two pieces of wood 
_ employed in generating fire have been collected from Maori 
_ (i.e., New Zealand) sources. 


Names for the Upper or Rubbing Stick. 
Hika 
Kaikohure 
Kohure 
Kauhure 
Kaureure 
Kaurimarima 
Ureure (Cf., uve = membrum virile) 


While Williams gives wani as another name, probably 
for the rubbing stick. 


Names for the Lower or Stationary Piece. 
Kauahi 
Kauati 
Kaueti 
Kaunoti 
Kauoti 


Two other names, pei and rororo, are not clearly defined. 


The wood of the patate (Schefflera digitata) was sometimes 
employed as material for this fire making apparatus, and 
mahoe (Melicytus ramifiorus) is mentioned by some writers, 
both being soft woods. Whenever it was procurable, how- 
ever, the Maori preferred another soft wood, that of the 
katkomako (Pennantia corymbosa), for the purpose. This 
was held to be the best of all materials, and this tree was 
personified in one Hine-kaikomako (The Kaikomako Maid), 
a maid whom we will again encounter in our dissertation on 
Maori fire myths. Some writers have told us that the lower 
or stationary piece consisted of soft wood, and the rubbing 
stick of hard wood. This may have been the case under 
some circumstances, but whenever a native could obtain the 
wood of Pennantia, I have observed that he fashioned both 
pieces from that timber. 


The saunoti is sometimes called the kaunoti a Mau, after 

the Maui who procured fire from Mahuika. A recently col- 

_ lected note is to the effect that it was Maui who discovered 
the art of generating fire by friction, but quite probably this 
is a modern embellishment. According to Hewitt an old 
Asiatic myth seems to have connected fire making sticks 
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with the rising and setting sun (‘Primitive Traditional His- 
tory,” p. 846). At Tahiti we find that the rubbing stick is 
called the aurvima and the lower one the quai. Bearing in 
mind the dropped ‘k’ of the Tahitian dialect, we recognise in 
these names the kaurimarima and kauahi of the Maori. 


The name of the Aaunori or fire generating stick brought 
from Eastern Polynesia to New Zealand on the Takitimu 
vessel, some twenty generations ago, was Te Ra-kura (the 
ruddy sun—an honorific name for the sun). This was also 
the name of the éaunoti of Rangi, the Sky Parent, that is 
said to have been stolen by Whiro, the personified form of 
evil, darkness and death. Another myth has it that Paia 
took the Aaunoti suspended from the neck of Rangi. The 
vertical depression in the human breast, the awanga o te 
poho, is the result of Rangi carrying his Rkaunoti and hika 
suspended from his neck. The name of his /zka seems to 
have been Rangi-te-irihia. 'Tuahiwi-o-te-rangi was the 
name of the saunoti of another Whiro, a famed old Poly- 
nesian voyager, when he and Tura visited a strange land 
and encountered a strange folk who knew not the use of fire. 


When the Takitimu vessel above mentioned came to this 
land, one Kaewa is said to have been the custodian of the 
tapu fire brought on her. The /zka or rubbing stick so 
brought at that time was known as the Hika-puaroa, so 
uamed from a sapu star or other phenomenon This name is 
evidently the pusaloa of Samoa, which signifies a comet. The 
connection will be seen in the myth of Auahi-tu-roa. Pua is 
a word denoting smoke, hence its application to a comet des- 
cribed as having a mist-like tail or appendage (/iku makohu 
rangt.) 

A note at p. 91 of Vol. III. of the Memoirs of the Poly- 
nesian Society states that, when travelling, a Maori carried 
his fire generating sticks suspended from his neck, where 


they would be protected from damp by his rough shoulder 
cape. 


THE ORIGIN OF FIRE IN MAORI MYTH. 


In Maori myth we encounter two different stories as to 
the origin of fire. This double aspect of a folk tale or myth 
is a common occurence, and it also extends to historical tra- 
ditions. In almost every case one is the common version 
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known to all, and often of a very fantastic nature, much en- 
crusted with fanciful accretions; the other is a less grotes- 
que account as preserved by a few high-class record keepers. 
In many cases the latter version was unknown to the ordin- 
ary people. In the myth under discussion we note that both 
versions are somewhat fantastic, however, and it is possible 
that there existed yet another version that has not been 
collected. 
MAUI AND MAHUIKA. 

The generally known version of the myth is that in 
which the demi-god, or hero, Maui-potiki, one of five broth- 
ers, obtains fire from one Mahuika, who is the personified 
form of fire. Maui, in some of his other adventures, seems 
to represent Light or Day, though the Polynesian word moui 

meaning life, is suggestive in connection with his endeavour 
to gain eternal life for man. 

Maui set off on his quest, and asked Mahuika for the 
boon of fire. That fire was contained in, or represented by, 
the five fingers of Mahuika. One of these fingers she 
plucked off and gave to Maui. He took the fire away and ex- 
tinguished it, then went back to the old dame Mahuika and 
asked for more fire, as the first had gone out. This trick he 
repeated till only one finger remained, and, when he asked 
for that one, Mahuika became enraged. She plucked off the 
remaining finger and dashed it down on the ground, where- 
upon the earth took fire. This fire raged fiercely, and pur- 
sued Maui, who fled in dismay. Earth and forest burned 
furiously, and Maui narrowly escaped death. He assumed 
the form of a hawk, but the roaring flames singed him, 
hence the colour of the hawk’s plumage to this day. Maui 
then called upon Te Ihorangi, Ua-nui, Ua-roa, and Whaitiri- 
matakataka (personified forms of rain and thunder storms). 
These beings came to his assistance and attacked the raging 
fire. After a fierce contest Fire was subdued, and Mahuika, 
to save the remnants of it, cast them into certain trees, no- 
tably the kaikomako. As the Maori puts it—“J rere a more- 
hu a Mahuika ki roto i terakau.” (Mahuika fled as a fugitive 
into the trees). From these trees man obtains fire by the 
hika or generating process, and the most famous of such 
‘trees is Hine-kaikomako, the Fire Conserver. 

The above myth has been recorded with many minor 
variations and embellishments, but the sketch here given is 
a correct one of its essential features. It has already been 
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put on record ina number of works, and the different ver- 


sions, collected in many isles, from Hawaii to New Zealand, 
have been published in Mr. W. D. Westervelt’s “Legends of 
Maui,” published at Honolulu in 1910. In that work, however, 
Tiit’i of Samoa, who is Maui-tiki-tiki in New Zealand, is 
identified with Tiki of the latter place, which is an error. 
Mahuika does not appear in the Hawaiian version, while at 
Tahiti Maui obtains fire from Ta’aroa (Tangaroa) in the un- 
derworld, and is assisted by Hina. In New Zealand Hina is 
the sister of Maui, elsewhere his mother, or sister, and Hina 
is the personified form of the moon. Wohlers gives Hina as 
the daughter of Mahuika, and mother of Maui; a South 
Island (N.Z.) version. The bird rendered red or black by 


fire appears in several island versions. At Samoa Ti’iti’1 | 


(Maui-tikitiki) obtains fire from. Mafuie (Mahuike), who is : 


the earthquake god and dwells in the underworld. In the 
Tokelau Group, Talanga (Taranga in New Zealand, and the 
mother of Maui), gets fire from Mafuika in the underworld. 
In some versions Maui teaches man how to obtain fire by fric- 
tion. At the Chatham Islands Maui is said to have obtained 
fire from Mauhika (the Mahuika of N.Z.) who has the fiery 
fingers of the Maori version. Mauhika threw his, or her, 


last finger into certain trees, the wood of which is used for 
fire-sticks. 


The Mangaian form of the myth is as follows :—Mauike, 
who represented fire, dwelt in the underworld, as also did 
Ra, the sun. Maui dwelt in this world, the people of which 
knew not fire; he descended to the lower world in the form 
of a pigeon to obtain it. Maui obtained fire from Mauike, but 
quenched it in water, and returned for more. A quarrel and 
struggle followed, in which Maui overcame Mauike, but 
spared him in return for the secret of fire generation. This 
version connects the New Zealand and Samoan forms. 


The Manihiki version makes Tangaroa the lord of fire. 


A Ngati-awa version (Bay of Plenty, New Zealand) has 
it that it was Tapeka, alias Hine-i-tapeka, a sister of Mahu- 
ika, and also a personified form of fire, who pursued Maui 
after he had destroyed the Fire Children.’ Hine-i-tapeka re- 
presents the fire that burns in the underworld; the charred 
tree trunks seen in deposits of pumice are her work. When 
Maui was pursued by Fire and called upon Te Thorangi 
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(rain) to save him, the latter drew out the ‘plug of Mahu- 
tonga,’and so caused a deluge of rain to fall. Mahutonga re- 
presents the south. Some remnants of fire are concealed 
in stones. The terms ahi tahiio, ahi tupua and ahi komau are 
applied to subterranean fire; the first two mean super- 

natural fire, the last one buried fire. Ai umu roa is a 

-name applied to voleanic fire. The ahi srahu rangi is 

_ said to have been another form of fire that pursued Maui; 

_ this probably refers to lightning. Volcanic fire was seen by 

_the ancestors of the Maori at Tawhiti-pamamao, and fire 

_ produced by lightning was known at Tawhiti-nui. Both these 

are names of lands whereat the Maori sojourned during his 

ocean wanderings after leaving the hidden homeland, but 
the latter is also the name of a part of the island of Tahiti. 

At p. 64 of Vol. III. of the Memoirs of the Polynesian 

Society occurs a brief account of this myth in which it is 

said that it was the ahi komau that Mahuika carried under 

her finger nails. As this expression denotes subterranean 
fire it would appear to be volcanic fire that she represented. 

This is an East Coast (Takitumu) version. In this account 

Maui assumes the forms of three birds, the owl, hawk, and 
sparrow-hawk, all of which were rendered brown by being 

singed by the fire. 


The Ngati-awa version reterred to above makes Mahuika 
and Hine-i-tapeka both sisters of MHine-nui-te-po. This 
would make them all three daughters of Tane, who is the 
personified form of the sun, so that fire originated with the 
sun. This is corroborated by another version given by 
Hamiora Pio of the same tribe. Here we apparently have a 
superior version of the myth. Herein no Polynesian Pro- 
metheus seeks and obtains fire from Olympus, but it is sent 
as a boon to mankind. My worthy old friend Pio said to me: 
“Friend ! The origin of the fire in this world is the sun 
above us, who dwells with his parent Rangi (the sky). Such 
was the origin of fire. Observe the fingers of a person; they 
represent the fire that cooks food. Now Auahi-tu-roa (per- 
sonified form of comets) was the son of the sun. The sun 
said to him:—‘Go and convey a boon to our descendants in 

the (lower) world.’ Auahi-tu-roa enquired: —‘In what 
form’ ? Replied the sun:—‘Take your offspring; take the 
five of them. Give them five as a means of comfort. Do 
not give them to the elder (sister) but to the younger one.’ 
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Even so came Auahi-tu-roa down to earth, where he took 
Mahuika to wife, and their progeny consisted of the five Fire 
Children. Those children are represented by the five fingers 
of a person. ‘Their names are Takonui, Takoroa, Mapere, 
Manawa, and Toiti. (These are the names of the five fingers 


of the human hand.) Those children of that woman all resi 
present fire. Such was the boon given to our ancestors. 


Were it not for those children, then, at the present time 
man would be as animals and birds, eating his food raw.” 


Such was the quaint myth related to me long years ago 
by my worthy old native friend, as we sat in his hut on the 
bank of the Rangitaiki river, and below the great earthen 
ramparts of Puketapu, the strongly fortified residence of his 
ancestors during long centuries. Here we have the posi- 
tion of the Fire Children :— 


| | 
Hine-nui-te-po Mahuika = Auahi-tu-roa Hine-i-tapeka 
(The erst Dawn Maid) | | 

1. Takonui 1. Motumotu-o-rangi 


2.Takoroa 2. Ngarehu o ahi rangi 


. 


3, Mapere These two names denote 
4, Manawa charcoal and charred wood. 
5. Toiti 


THE FIVE FIRE CHILDREN. 


The Takitumu (East Coast) names of the Fire Children, 
and of the human fingers differ somewhat, as shown in the 
following extract from an old song :— 


“F utu ana pea koe i tohou matenga i a Maui 
I Wai-kumia, i Wai-haroto, i Wai-takatahu 
I patua ai Konui, Koroa, Mapere, Manawa 
Ka rere Koiti tungia i te maota, ka oma a Maui.” 


(Perchance you are avenging your defeat by Maui at 
Wai-kumia, at Wai-haroto, and at Wai-takatahu; where 
Konui, Koroa, Mapere and Manawa were slain, while Koiti 
fled and set fire to the forest, and Maui fled.) 


Koiti (the little finger) was the only one not destroyed 
by Maui; it provided the fire that so nearly caused his death. 


In far off Hindostan we find that Agni, the fire god, had 
ten mothers who were the ten fingers. 


Py 
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The ahi tupua, or supernatural fire is the fire that ever 
burns in the underworld. The origin of that fire is as fol- 
lows: When the Earth Mother was turned over by command 
of lo-mataaho, her youngest child was not born; he still lay 


in the womb of the Earth Mother. His name is Ruaumoko. 


Her other children, those who had entered the world of light 


_and life, conferred as to what boon should be given to the 
unborn one, and decided that they would give him fire. Now 
_ Ruaumoko was wrath at being debarred access to the upper 


world, hence he ever strives to disturb it, and ever he 
attacks and destroys man; he is allied with Whiro in that 
work. The weapon of Ruaumoko is the ahi komau, or ahi 
ttipua, and this is volcanic fire. He himself is the personified 
form of earthquakes, he causes such convulsions of nature, 
and they constitute another weapon that he wields against 
mankind in the upper world. Other beings representing, or 
connected with volcanoes, are Hine-tuoi, Hine-tuaranga- 
ranga, Te Kuku, Te Wawau, and Tawaro-nui. 


In a Takitumu version of this myth it appears that 
Ruaumoko was left with the Earth Mother to keep her 
warm. Tu said to his brethren :—‘‘Our mother still lacks 
warmth; let us obtain the afi komau.’ Even so the ahi 
komau was obtained from where it lay concealed within 
Rakahore, and bestowed upon Papa, the Earth Mother. It 
was Whiro who instigated Ruaumoko to turn the ahi komau 
against man. The point of interest in this version is that 
Rakahore is the personified form of rock and stone, hence 
the Maori knew that fire could be obtained from stone. 
Owing to this myth of Ruaumoko and his connection with 
earth movements, an earthquake is often ailuded to as “ Te 
karikaringa a Ruaumoko.”’ 

Yet another version makes Mahuika a grand-daughter of 
Tangaroa, who, in Maori myth is connected with fish, but at 
Hawaii he is said to live in the underworld. 

In the Zoroastrian cult fire is worshipped as the symbol 
of purity and “The messenger of the gods, sent down as 
lightning and sun fire to the earth.” This is curiously like 
the myth of Auahi-tu -roa. The Huron-Iroquois tribes of 


‘North America believed that the personified form of the sun 


taught their ancestors how to kindle fire. The Peruvians 
held that fire was derived from the sun, hence it was an ob- 
ject of profound veneration. They also believed that fire is 
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liable to become polluted, as did the Maori. In Eastern lore 
Agni (fire) is designated as the child of heaven and earth. 


To return to Hine-i-tapeka, or Tapeka; this name appears 
in some narratives as Ue-tapeka. As to the meaning of Ue 


here we are ignorant, but it also appears in the name of Ue | 


whatawhata, another being connected with fire. The name 
of Tawhaki, who is concerned with lightning, also some- 
times assumes the form of Ue-tawhaki. 
“T wera ki hea ? 
I wera koe ki Tarahana a Ue-tawhaki.” 


In a Tuhoe song we find :— 
“Na Ue-tapeka i tora i te whenua.” 


From the far south of New Zealand the fire of Ue- (Te 
Ahi a Ue) is explained to us as underground fire and vol- 
canic fire. 


Two other names connected with fire are those of Te 
Pupu and Te Hoata; they are probably personifications. 
They are spoken of ancestors of the Maori:—‘ When Hau- 
ngaroa and Kuiwai crossed the ocean hitherward, they saw 
out in the sea their ancestors Te Pupu and Te Hoata burn- 
ing.” The explanation is that they saw the volcanic activity 
at White Island. For inthis manner it is that the Maori 
speaks. These beings even appear as ancestors in geneal- 
ogies: in one as the offspring of the personified form of 
water. My worthy friend the late Hamiora Pio informed 
me that there are three forms of fire: First the children of 
Mahuika; the second is that represented by Te Pupu and Te 
Hoata; the third is the fire of lightning. Te Pupu and Te 
Hoata represent subterranean fires. 


The five fingers of the hand are sometimes alluded to as 
the Tokorima a Maui, the five (persons) of Maui. Toko is 
prefixed to numerals only when speaking of persons. 


In one version of the exploit of Maui we are told that the 
survivors of the sore harassed fire fled for refuge to both 
trees and stones. 


Yet another mythical being connected with fire is one Ira. 
He is said to have been the husband of Hine-kaikomako, and 
to have revealed fire to mankind. In an old song we find:— 

“EH Iva E! Whakina mai te ahi.” 
(O Ira! Reveal to us the fire.) 


{ 
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An East Coast or Wai-rarapa account makes Ira the 
father of the five Maui brethren, as follows :— 


Mahuike = Muri- Sreup ew Deni 
Taranga = Tra-whaki 
The Maui brothers. 


: The name of Ira as it here appears means Ira the Re- 
_vealer. in former times the sauahi or lower fire stick was 
sometimes carved as showing Ira at one end manipulating 
the fire stick, and Hine-kaikomako at the other end holding 
the kauahi tv steady it. For a reason already explained the 
generation of fire is supposed to be the joint work of male 
and female. Hine-kaikomako concealed fire, while Ira made 
it known to the world, he generated it. Of a verity the 
mind of barbaric man worketh in strange ways. Such a 
carved fire stick as the above may be seen in the Auckland 
Museum. 


In a Takitumu account Ira-whaki appears as the off- 
spring of Mahuika, and the latter a descendant of Ta- 


whaki, who is connected with lightning. 

At p. 155 of Vol. Ill. of the Journal of the Polynesian 
Society may be found a quaint old myth describing the 
Contest between Fire and Water. This story relates that the 
generation of fire from wood was discovered by Manatu and 
Toitipu, who, by strenuous rubbing, caused ‘the son of 
Upoko-roa’ to appear. (Me o101 ki te ringa, ka puta te tama 
a Upoko-roa.) Upoko-roa, or Long Head, is another name 
of Auahi-tu-roa, personified form of comets, his son is fire. 
The myth shows us that Fire was defeated by Water, and 
that its remnants fled into trees and stones. 


THE GENERATION OF FIRE. 


In Hawkesworth’s account of Cook’s voyages occurs the 
following brief account of the Polynesian method of gener- 
ating fire, as observed at Tahiti:—“They kindle a fire by 
rubbing the end of one piece of dry wood upon the side of 
another, in the same manner as our carpenters whet a 
chisel.” 

Cook and his companions do not tell us anything of fire 
generation in New Zealand, possibly they did not witness 
the operation here. Nicholas, who was at the Bay of 
Islands in 1815, wrote as follows:—“Fire, however, was 


) 
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wanting, and to procure it Shunghi (Hongi) took my fowl- 
ing piece, and, stopping up the touch hole, he put a small 
piece of linen into the pan, and endeavoured to excite a 
spark. But this expedient proved unsuccessful, as the lock 
had got rusted and would not go off. He then got some dry 
grass and a piece of rotten wood, and turning a small stick 
rapidly between his hands in the same manner as we mill 
chocolate, the friction caused the touchwood, in which the 
point of the wood was inserted, to take fire, while wrapping 
it up inthe dry grass, and shaking it backward and for- 
ward, he very soon produced a flame, which he communi- 
cated to some dry sticks and other fuel that our party had 
collected.” In a paper on ‘Researches in Sumner Moa Cave,’ 
by J. Haast (see Transactions of New Zealand Institute, | 
Vol. VIL. p. 62), the writer states that he found two wooden 
sticks made of pukatea for producing fire. He remarks:— 
“This simple apparatus, the only one found in the cave, has 
the peculiarity that fire, instead of being obtained by fric- 
tion lengthwise, was procured by giving the upper stick a 
turning motion.” 

Now as to the statement of Nicholas, it is a difficult one 
to understand. The Maori did mot, so far as we know, 
generate fire by means of the palm drill. It is, of course, 
just possible, though improbable, that Hongi had learned 
the palm drill method from some foreign visitor to the Bay, 
such as a native of one of the Western lands. No other 
writer speaks of seeing the Maori using such an apparatus. 
It was practised in Australia. Had Nicholas seen both Aus- 
tralian and Maori generating fire and confused the two 
methods? Itis avery puzzling matter, but other early visi- 
tors made errors equally strange in connection with other 
subjects. 

As to Haast’s statement above, he supplemented it by 
saying that, in the same cave, he also found the two 
wooden implements we are describing as the Polynesian 
‘fire plough.’ In Vol. XXVI. of the same series of Transac- 
tions, at p. 516, Capt Hutton remarks that he could not con- 
ceive what induced Dr. Haast to call it a fire drill (alluding 
to the first mentioned artifact). Hutton examined the sticks 
and describes them, and says that he is quite confident 
neither piece was meant for a fire drill—‘and that the rub- 
bing apparatus found in the same cave was the only means 
by which the moa hunters obtained fire. 
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Mr. R. S. Thompson, author of the paper on the origin of 
the Maori, published in ‘The Maori Record’ of 1906, wrote 
as follows :—“I have seen a Maori produce fire in two ways. 
One from a slab of thoroughly dry, soft 7: ahoe wood, which 
he worked in a grove with a piece of hard ¢/of7 till the dust 
from the excoriated ;zahoe caught, smouldered, and event- 
ually burst into flame. Secondly, from a similar slab, on 
the surface of which, the point of a ¢ztofi stick, running at 
half its length through a wooden disc, and being operated by 
a cord threaded through the upper end of the spindle, and 
which was first wound round the spindle and alternately 
pulled and relaxed, causing constant revolution.” This 
description is that of the cord drill employed by the 
Maori in pre-European times to bore holes with. Its use as 
a means of generating fire was apparently a late innovation, 
possibly prompted by Europeans. We have no statement 
from natives that it was employed in generating fire in 
olden days. It may, however, be mentioned that the old 
fire drill of India was worked with the reciprocal motion of 
the cord drill. 


In a paper by Walter Hough on “The Methods of Fire 
Making” (United States National Museum, 1892) we find 
the following:—‘“There are three mechanical methods of 
generating fire—1, By wood friction; 2, By percussion of 
minerals; 3, By compression of air.... There are three well 
defined variations of making fire artificially by friction of 
wood—1l1, By twirling or reciprocating motion; 2, By saw- 
ing; 3, By ploughing..... The ploughing method is, as far 
as is known, exclusively Polynesian, and the only one they 
practise.” 

W. R. Wade, a missionary traveller in New Zealand, in 
the latter ‘thirties’ of last century, describes the details of 
the fire generating act as I have myself witnessed it in the 
Bay of Plenty district:—“In dry weather the obtaining of 
fire is an easy process to a native. A piece of suitable wood 
being procured, it is held firmly down, while, with the point- 
ed end of a smaller piece, rubbed briskly backwards and 
forwards, a groove is made in it. The wood dust caused by 


‘ the friction is then gathered up to one end of the groove, 


and a sharp rubbing with the pointed stick is repeated till 
smoke is seen. A careful blowing will now raise sufficient 


fire to set light to tinder or dry litter.” This is one of the 
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most correct descriptions of the method encountered in 
literature. 

Polack tells us that fire generating sticks were kept in a 
basket suspended in the hut. 

Angas traversed the North Island at a time when native 
travellers had not completely given up the practice of carry- 
ing fire generating sticks. He describes the process as 
follows:—‘“A piece of hard wood is rubbed very briskly 
along a groove in another piece of wood of a flattened shape, 
but less hard than the former. The friction soon produces 
a fine dust from the groove,which kindles and acts as tinder ; 
when it smokes, this is carefully collected and put into a 
parcel of dry fern, or a wisp of grass, and upon being blown 
gently, the whole bursts into flame.” This also is a good 
description. ; 

Colonel Mundy, in “Our Antipodes,” describes the gen- 
eration of fire by a Maori of the Bay of Islands district :— 
“Selecting a flat piece of dry wood, he placed it on the 
ground, and with a sharp pointed stick made a groove in the 
other, rubbing the point to and fro along it with great force 
and rapidity until it began to smoke. Then applying some 
dry and fine grass from the inside of a hollow tree, he whirl- 
ed the whole quickly round his head until it was blown into 
a flame.” In this case the material used as tinder seems to 
have been applied to the smouldering dust in the groove and 
the whole whirled round together. Apparently the operator 
found suitable wood handy for his task, a difficult matter in 
many cases. The writer does not mention the all important 
wood dust caused by abrasion. The whirling process was 
not always adopted, but was replaced by one consisting of 
gentle blowing. 

More. detail appears in a description given by Lieut. 
Walpole in his “Four Years in the Pacific,” published in 
1849. This refers to Samoa:—“You ask for fire, and the 
search of a minute or two produces the boron (Hibiscus) 
whence lucifiers are supplied by nature. Taking a small, 
short stick of any wood, the fellow puts his two feet on the 
boron stick to steady it, and crouching down, with both 
hands he, grasping the short stick, rubs it along the boron, 
gradually by the friction making a groove. At first he 
works slowly, pressing hard; as he rubs in the groove the 
scraped dust is accumulated towards the further end; it gets 
brown and smells of friction. Rub, rub, it smokes now. 
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Then he pushes faster, faster, till exhausted and perspiring 
he ceases, and there is a small mass of lighted dust at the 
end of the groove. Though it requires seemingly great toil, 
they never fail to light it; and it is done equally by strong- 
est man and weakest stripling. We, on the contrary, could 
never accomplish it; and though our strongest and most 
persevering fagged at it, the smoke was the utmost we ever 
reached, even though we often relieved each other, and 
took lessons under experienced fire makers.’ This is the 
most correct of the accounts we have given, the details 
of the process are exactly described, the slow rubbing at 
first, the accumulation of wood dust at the further end 
of the groove, its gradual change of colour to brown, 
then black, then the red glow of fire, and its odour. ‘Ex- 
hausted’ is somewhat far fetched, though it is strenuous 
work, and I have seen an operator perspire freely. 


Now I have seen Maori folk generating fire both with 
and without an assistant. In the former case the assistant 
holds the piece of wood steady, and also collects all the wood 
dust at the end of the groove. Likewise, when kindled, he 
or she manipulates the burning dust and causes ignition of 
dry materials already prepared. Lacking an assistant, the 
operator rubs hard but slowly until a fairly deep groove is 
formed. He then stops, and collects all the wood dust in a 
little heap at the further extremity of the groove. Then he 
commences the final and effective rubbing that generates 
the necessary amount of heat. The action is now not only a 
hard pressure on the rubbing stick, but a quick and cease- 
less motion. There must be no more stopping till ignition 
takes place. Ina very short time, given good material and 
an expert operator, the odour of burning wood is detected, 
the little heap of dried dust turns brown in the centre, then 
deepens to black, then turns red in the centre, a thin whisp 
of smoke rises. The dust is now fairly kindled, the fire is 
burning, Mahuika has appeared, the offspring of Upoko-roa 
is seen. 


There are two ways now of building the fire up. The 
burning dust may be deposited on some very dry, fine 


’ kindling material, such as frayed out dry leaves of Coridy- 


line, and gently blown or waved into flame; or alittle of 
such material may be placed on the burning dust in the 


groove, and a gentle blowing will then cause it to ignite. 
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The whole is then tilted on to some more fine, dry kindling. 
A couple more minutes will see a cheerful, blazing fire. 

The Maori folk of the Chatham Islands termed the 
rubbing stick ure (membrum virile) and the lower stick 
hahunaki. The process is the same all over Polynesia. Mr. 
Shand tells us that the Moriori women were adepts at this 
task. (See Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. III., p. 
83.) They preferred mahoe (Melicytus ramtfiorus) of the 
few timbers available for fire sticks, though other species 
were sometimes utilised for the purpose. In some desolate 
areas they used peat and seal bones as fuel. 

Taylor, in his “Te Ika a Maui,” tells us that the ignited 
dust was placed in some dry flax (Phcrmtium) tow, and 
waved round. The dust formed by abrasion may be termed 
para. Taylor’s pukuroa should be Upoko-roa. In Taylor’s 
version of the Maui-Mahuika myth, the fleeing fire is said to 
have been rejected by the trees hinau, rata, kahtkatea, 
rimu, matai, and mtro, these trees would not admit it. 
It then found a refuge in the fatate, katkomako, mahce, 
totara, and pukatea. Hence the wood of these trees is 
used as fire generating sticks. 

Deniker, in his “Races of Man,” states that the wood 
dust collects in the bottom of the groove. Most of it is 


pushed to the further end by the motion of the rubbing 
stick, but it generally needs to be pushed together at that 


part to some extent ere the final and brisker rubbing is com- 
menced. 


The illustration of the Polynesian method of generating 
fire given in Joly’s “Man Before Metals” is not correct from 


the Maori point of view, the mode of grasping the rubbing 
stick being incorrect. 


(To be continued.) 


Specimen in Cawthron Inst., Nelson. Photo. by W. C, Davies. 


STERN-POST (Tau-rapa) OF WAR CANOE. 
TASMAN Bay, NEW ZEALAND. 
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CANOE-BUILDING TOOLS OF THE TASMAN BAY 
MAORIS. 


By F. V. Knapp, Nelson. 


(Paper read before the A.A.A.S. Science Congress, 
Wellington, January, 1923.) 


AMILTON in “ Maori Art ” says: “ To the Polynesians, 

“the ocean-rovers of the Southern Seas, the canoe 

“was of necessity their most valued possession and in its 
“highest development was a noble and beautiful object.” 

There are still living in our midst early settlers who tell 
us that they remember when it was a common sight to 
see Maori canoes coming and going, but such craft have all 
disappeared, with the exception of river and fishing canoes. 

The best workmanship of the Maori was put into the 
building of war canoes, of which few specimens remain. A 
typical canoe in the Auckland Museum helps one to form 
some idea of the tremendous amount of labour required, 
before these primitive workmen with their stone tools could 
make ready a canoe so beautifully proportioned and taste- 
fully ornamented. 

There appears good reason to call in question a state- 
ment appearing in “ Maori Art,’ (p. 11), to the effect that 
the making of war canoes was confined chiefly to the East 
Coast of the North Island. The fact that scores of tools 
have been collected from old workshops on the shores of 
Tasman Bay, affords evidence that the building of war 
canoes must have been at one time a regular and flourishing 
industry in these parts. 

Such canoes were no doubt made of totara, which was 
plentiful in the valleys, and the earliest settlers actually saw 
where large trees had been felled and transported. 

It is an interesting fact that at the present day totaras 
are still standing, showing in their trunks the “tapu”’ cut 


or notch, some four or five feet from the ground, made 


years ago on saplings likely to grow into suitable trees for 
canoe-making. Two such trees may still be seen in the 
Public Domain at Snowden’s Bush, Brightwater. 
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The cut evidently interfered with the flow of sap, re- 
sulting in a long crevice of decay and dry rot, about a foot 
wide, extending up the trunk, enabling the canoe-makers 
after the log had been made ready, to at once use fire in the 
dry wood as a commencement of the hollowing-out process. 


My observations lead me to the conclusion that the © 
canoe-building location was in some cases at a considerable 
distance from the pa to which the builders belonged, the 
selection of a suitable spot apparently having depended on 
the beach being hard, free from rocks and boulders, and 
near a deep, well-sheltered channel. 

Seldom are canoe-making tools found on the inland pa 
sites, it apparently having been the custom to keep them 
at the “workshops.” To these places the workmen were 
probably daily taken by canoe, when, each man getting his 
tools, would proceed under the direction of the supervising 
tohungas to set about his allotted task. 

The scene must have been one of great activity, and one 
is impressed with the fact that the Maori race in the olden 
days, in addition to the ordinary tribal workers, produced 
men, such as these builders, who were highly trained 
artists in their craft; men whose skill and energy turned out 
work which has never been surpassed by any produced 
under similar conditions. 

The Tasman Bay Maoris were fortunate in having close 
at hand an abundance of stone suitable for making 
implements, and this probably accounts for the fact, perhaps 
not generally known, that in the majority of cases their 
axes or adzes show a lack of finish as compared with these 
in the Northern cultural areas. Such favourable conditions 
afforded wider opportunities, so that probably nowhere in 
New Zealand is there found such a variety of tools and of 
so many ingenious shapes. However, the most remarkable 
thing about these artefacts, judging from the plates in 
Nilsson’s “ Stone Age in Scandinavia (?),” 1872 ed., Sir J. 
Evans’s “ Ancient Stone Implements of Great Brit. and 
Ireland ’”’ and the Brit. Museum catalogue of Stone Imple- 
ments, is their wonderful resemblance to those found in tke 
kitchen middens of Denmark, Holland and Scandinavia. 
Notably the adzes or axes have similar battered or bruised 
faces, with chisel-edges, and are much alike in shape. Even 
to a greater degree do the wood-working tools to which I 
am to make reference, show the similarity existing between 
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the tools used by these primitive workers on opposite sides 
of the globe. 

In the eighty or more years of settlement, most of the 
larger polished implements have been picked up, excellent 
specimens of which are to be seen in our Museums. Some 
of them used in Canoe-making such as adzes of various 
sizes and gouges with narrow cutting edges, for working out 
grooves were helved, the Maoris it is said using them with 
wonderful dexterity. In addition to these are still to be 
found many unpolished tools which were obviously used in 
wood working. 

Before referring specifically to these, it may be of 


: interest to note the methods adopted by a collector, enabling 


him to recognise serviceable implements from the scattered 
chips of stone lying about the site of a workshop. 

With practice, one learns to detect likely-looking pieces 
and these are examined to see whether they have worked 
points or edges. A few leading features to be looked for 
may be noted :— 

(a) A projecting point on a flake may be found trimmed 
into a gouge, chisel point, narrow curving point as 
router, boring tip or flat push-plane. 

(b) Part or whole of the edges were sometimes chipped 
for saw purposes. 

(c) A concavity or a conchoidal fracture is often found 
bevelled for scraping. 

(d) If a flat flake allowed of hand grip, the end was 
pointed to act as a rimer, or if it ran to a narrow 
end, this part was trimmed for boring purposes. 

(e) Long narrow flakes are often found trimmed as 
borers or gravers. 

As a general rule any ordinary flake giving a secure 
hand or finger grip, was reckoned worthy of attention by the 
ancient Maori and received secondary trimming to make 
it of some service. 

Doubtless many really useful tools were made from 
chance flakes, numbers of which came off the block in 
similarly shaped pieces. These upon being trimmed consti- 
tuted different sets or series. After all there was not much 


-material wasted, for the keen eye of the dusky artificer saw 


at a glance how flakes could be advantageously used. Hence 
we get beside certain distinguishable types, a bewildering 
variety of gravers, piercers and scrappers, all serviceable 
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tools, which the Maori used in carrying out his clever 
carving. 

Reference will now be made to the various tools and 
accessories probably used by the Maori builders in finishing 
off a canoe, which we will assume has been hollowed out 
and adzed into shape. It must be borne in mind that in 
their woodwork, the Maoris combined charring by fire, in 
addition to chipping or planing with their stone implements. 


A considerable amount of labour would be required to 
make the hull smooth, and this would probably be done by 
scraping and then rubbing down with sandstone hand- 
rubbers. Specimens of these are to be seen on the beaches 
and I have a number of typical examples. See Figs. R1, 2 
and 3. (Plate No. xi.) 


An examination of a figure-head or stern post shows 
that the beauty of the workmanship depends largely on the 
finish of its open work. Hence drills and borers were all 
important tools for this work. 


These tools were made of argillite, a hard and tough 
stone, readily flaked and trimmed. 
Plate. i 


Set A. Shows the simplest type, being merely small 
trimmed points for fixing to the drill shaft. 


Set B. This section shows a larger and longer variety, 
giving more room for securely fixing to the drill 
shaft. 


Set C. In this set it will be noticed worked shoulders 
with flattish ends, being probably hand borers 
used for cleaning up a hole roughly pierced. 


Set D. These are double-ended borers probably used as 
' the C. set for cleaning purposes. 


Set E. In this set we have examples of the Maori’s best 
work, the chipping and finish showing clever 
workmanship. 


Set F. Borers of the F. type are stronger and longer 
than the B. series and would of course make 
larger holes. The class is a large one and in- 
cludes pieces of considerable diameter, which as 
a rule were trimmed into triangular section, and 
slightly tapered from the base to the point. 
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Sets G. and H. deal with rimers for enlarging and finish- 
ing off holes. The boring shaft is especially 
strong, and is made either in rectangular or tri- 
angular section. 


Now we come to,— 

Set I., a special type of hand borer, all made on the 
same principle. The point is triangular, tapering 
upward to the base, and each is for holding in 
the right hand, with a slight hollow for the 
thumb, giving a secure hold and good leverage. 
It is a fine serviceable tool in every way. 


Set J. shows types of a common tool, the flat pointed 
rimer, the specimens usually showing consider- 
able use. 


The last of the series, Set K., are unique tools for finally 
smoothing or polishing holes, and their rarity would make 
it appear that they were not in general use. 


Regarding the great variety of tools used in canoe- 
building, it is interesting to notice the shapes of the cutting 
edges for the sake of comparison with modern carving tools. 


The well-finished greenstone chisels, and some of the 
unpolished argillite ones, had narrow oval points worked 
at a low angle to enable shallow cutting to be carried on. 
Other chisels had gouge points. 

In hand tools the following shapes of the working points 
are to be seen :— 

A. The gouge point is the most frequently used, two 
distinct forms being noticeable. One type was V- 
pointed, the ventral side of the implement showing a 
keel or ridge running to the bottom of the V. Some 
chosen flakes had already the required keel, in others 
it was formed by chipping. Viewed sideways, it is 
noticed that the point, or tongue, was made to incline 
downwards, it being more or less hollowed on the 
dorsal side. 

The implements were gripped by the hand, the 
majority being used in a straight forward thrust, 
though a number of them were finished off for the 
purpose of working to the left and a less number, 
apparently, were shaped to work by thrusting to the 
right. 
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A second type had a U-shaped cutting edge, 
hollowed on the dorsal side and slightly convex on 
the ventral side, the lip or edge usually having a 
downward curvature. 

The cutting edge varied in width from 3-16in., in 
well-formed greenstone chisels, to 14in. in heavy tools — 
used in canoe-making. 

B. Flattish oval point with double bevel, which I 
designate ‘“ Duck-bill points,” in push planes and 
picks. 

. Oval point in chisels. 

_ Narrow oval point, curving downward and often 
hollowed for gouging, seen in routers for cutting 
grooves. 

. Square edge, in chisels and push planes. These vary 

from din. to 14in. in width. * 

. Ordinary or gimlet points in borers. 

. Angular points in push planes. 

. Convex edge in knives. 

Concave edge in push planes (rare). 
Semi-circular cutting edges common in push planes or 
knives. 

K. Spatulated edge in push planes. 

L. Steep-angled chisel points in push planes. 

M. Rostral points, in scrapers or routers. 

Specific reference will now be made to tools which have 
a sufficient similarity in shape and make to form separate 
classes. 

This attempt at classification must be regarded as pre- 
liminary, but it is hoped that attention having been drawn 
to the fact that the ancient Maoris by their desire to excel 
in decorative art were led to meet their necessities by 
evolving So many new types of working tools for doing their 
work more perfectly, may lead to further research in this 
fascinating study of trimmed flakes. 

The implements (Type 1.) are of peculiar interest on 
account of their marked similarity to those used for appar- 
ently similar purposes along the North Sea Coasts in 
Europe. The B.M. catalogue (1902 Ed.) page 57, referring 
to Museum specimens, says. that: “‘ These are ascribed to 
“the early period of the Neolithic Age when the polishing 
“of stone was rarely practised, but some prominent 
“ Archeologists have referred them to a later period.’”’ Many 
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of the plates in Nilsson’s book on Scandinavian stone tools, 


and in Evans’s book and the B.M. Catalogue would very well 
pass muster as depicting Tasman Bay artefacts. 

In Sir John Evans’s work on p. 173, the author refers 
to implements of this class as picks or narrow adzes, and 
suggests that they were used for working out cavities in 
wood. 

They average about 4in. in length and are rhomboidal 


in section, with a “ duck-bill ” pointed working end. 


Closely allied to these are the next type (2), which are 
somewhat longer and triangular in section, with a turned-up 


oval point. Both series are unpolished. 


Set 3 shows some strong, useful, push planes having a 


thick short body of stone fitting the closed hand. The 
working edge is a duck-bill point, it being in shape a modi- 


fied oval and slightly flattened above and below. 

In the 4th series the stone hand-piece has worked at 
one end a curved semi-circular projecting beak, the tool 
probably being used as a router for graving or gouging out 
narrow grooves. 

The next type (5) has for its working principle a curved 
rostrum or beak rounded on the point and generally showing 
considerable abrasion. 

In the 6th set we have a series of implements of 
irregular shape each having several working points and 
resembling the tools found in the Danish kitchen middens. 

A further series (Type 7) is a very ancient-looking and 
worn set of hand chisels or planes having a “ shoulder ” 
enlargement and widening out somewhat at the end, appar- 
ently for the purpose of a more secure grip. The type 
implement shows a median ridge which is carried down 
to the top of the bevel. 

Set 8 consists of long-handled straight chisels of tri- 
angular section and resembling the European tool. 

The next series (Set 9) also shows smaller hand chisels, 
some curved with slightly hollowed cutting edges. These 
are apparently of similar make to those referred to in Sir 
John Evans’s book on p. 176. 

Flat push planes (Type 10) for smoothing purposes were 
in common use and in great variety, from chubby specimens 
a couple of inches long to heavy ones as large as the hand 
could readily grasp, and of ccusiderable weight. 
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In Set 11 we have a series of implements shaped after 
the fashion of the narrow-edged axe, triangular in section, 
known as a gouge, but in these cases the pieces are chipped 
to a point. 

In Set 12 are specimens of gouges with deep set cutting 
edges. 

Type 13. This is a set of handy tools with working 
edges at both ends and evidently much used in carving. 

Type 14 features one of the rare implements that some- 
times rewards the collector’s tedious search. This implement 
is rhomboidal in shape and almost flat. Its working point is 
of beak-like form inclining downwards, of the V-gouge type, 
and was probably used in working a groove. 

Specimens of the miniature push planes are shown in | 
Set 15. I have been fortunate in finding a number of these 
very interesting tools, and their use offers excellent proof 
of the development of the Tasman Bay canoe-builders whe 
shaped for themselves so many of these useful tools for 
the perfecting of their decorative work. 

The planes of the next series (16) are hand implements 
having a sharp convex cutting edge, giving one the 
impression of being a very useful tool. 

Set 17 affords evidence of the keenness of the Maori 
workman to turn to the best account any flake which he 
sees can be put to serviceable use. The worker having seen 
a handy block of stone with a tooth-like projection has 
trimmed it into a working point. 


Type 18 shows examples of double-ended tools with 
rounded cutting edges. These are found in sizes varying 
from tin. to 2in or 3in. 

The next set, 19, show varying forms of flakes trimmed 
at both ends as working tools. 


In Type 20, one sees tools of more or less ovate form, 
similar to pieces pictured in Sir J. Evans’s book, and prob- 
ably used as push planes. 

Type 21 shows push planes or scrapers with steep bevel 
cutting or scraping edge. 

The next series are implements with rostrate points 
suitable for scraping or cleaning out a groove. 


Small hand chisels were indispensable in wood carving, 


and Type 23 shows implements of this kind polished at the 
cutting end. 
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A further variety of gouge is shown in Type 24, con- 
sisting of implements allowing a finger or hand grip, with 
the projecting points worked into gouge shape. 


In the next series, Type 25, we have represented a set 
of rough, stout gouges. Sir John Evans records a some- 
what similar implement on p. 413 of his book. 

Often flat flakes (Fig. 26) were used, having a pro- 
jecting flange allowing of finger or hand grip, the pro- 
jecting points at the wider end being trimmed as planes, and 
the base side notched for saw purposes. 

Occasionally very flat narrow chisels are met with. 
These were usually trimmed to cut at one end. Fig. 29, C. 
shows a polished form. 

Set 30 shows three distinct types. A. shows a stout 
implement having a peculiar working end. In B. we get 
a double-end cutting tool with unusual concave cutting 
edges. In C. the cutting face is worked on an angle to the 
line of the handle. 

Set 31 pictures types of push planes with special hand- 
grip shapes. 

Type 32 consists in implements having spatulate worked 
ends, similar to a specimen figure by Evans on p. 175. 

In the double-ended working tools shown in Set 33 the 
cutting edges are square. 

In the next series (84) we get a good example of how 
the Maori workman turned to account any flake giving a 
good hand-grip with a workable end. 

Type 35 shows good examples of implements having wide 
gouge cutting edge. 

Implements shaped for forward-thrust are shown in 
Type 36. 

Set 37 shows examples of three rare composite imple- 
ments. 

A. Shows a well-worn chisel having a triangular 
handle with worked saws on the edges. 

B. Pictures a triangular saw and push plane. 

C. Shows a well-formed tool having a gouge point, 
borer and saw edge. 

V-shaped routing points are common, Fig. 38 showing 


a typical example. 


In Set 39 are examples of graving tools showing the 
variety in form used for various purposes. 
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Set 40 depicts wide-handled push planes having square- 
ended chisel points. 

The next series (41) show implements with carefully 
worked points and projecting shoulders. 

The smoothing rasps (Fig. 42.) are extremely well 
finished implements of oval section. 

The small double-ended working tools (43) having an 
extension for holding, are fairly common and were evidently 
largely used. 

Set 44 shows a set of small saws with points, which 
must have been most useful in ornamental work. 

Figures in Set 45 illustrate various types of saws. Being 
a necessary implement, they are found in great number and 
variety. 

Tools for cleaning up grooves, etc. (46), are of various 
shapes and have, as a rule, smooth working points. 

Type 47 shows a polisher made of serpentine with a 
glass-like surface probably used for polishing wood. 

Fig. 48 features a shaped piece with a worn, rounded, 
projecting point, evidently used for pressure as a flaking 
implement. 

Narrow adzes or gouges (Fig. 49) were probably hafted 
for use. 

Push planes (Fig 50.) with chisel-like, angular or semi- 
circular cuttings-ends, are found of various shapes and sizes 
and were held by hand. 

Fig. 51 shows types of small finger tools with notched 
points, presumably small gouges. 

Fig. 52 illustrates a type of the fine long hand-chisels 
comparable with the best Danish forms (see B.M. Catalogue, 
1902, ed). This particular specimen is 74in. long, with a 
well-shaped polished end and a full, roughened hand-piece. 

Fig. 53 shows the development of the working tool from 
the untrimmed flake. 

In addition to the types dealt with, the writer has others 
of equal interest, but sufficient have been shown to prove 
that the Maori canoe-builders were particularly -well- 
equipped for their work. 

Regarding the too!s used, one is forced to the conclusion 
that many were made from fortuitous flakes, the wonder 
being that tools so useful for their purpose could be made 
so readily. A determining factor in choice was the grip or 
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hold offered by the flake, this feature being noticeable in 
most cases. 

: The resemblance between the Tasman Bay implements 
-and those of Western Europe leads. one to consider whether 
the similarity is due to age-long tradition or whether the 
exigencies of a somewhat similar kind of work led to similar 
tools being evolved. 

The greater variety of these used show the wider range 
of work undertaken, and is indicative of an active and 
resourceful people whose ideals of ornamentation required 
an attention to detail and finish. 

Summarising the results of my investigations, I find that 
there are about 12 to 15 sets of definitely shaped tools—the 
remainder being trimmed flakes used for specific purposes. 

One is impressed with the sense of adaptability 
developed by the Maori wood-carver. The suggestion of 
useful service is, however, strikingly apparent from the 
fortuitous flakes seen lying scattered about in a quarry. 
These types not only suggest the boring point, the chisel 
edge, angular knives, etc., that have become familiar to the 
collector from finding the finished tools on the sites of canoe- 
making workshops, but a closer examination of them shows 
at once how readily they could be chipped for useful service 
by a skilful workman. See Fig. 53. Such knowledge antici- 
pates wood carving with much open fretwork, as indicated 
by the multiplicity and variety of boring tools, also the 
angular relief and tracery to be expected from the use of 
gouges, chisels and gravers. Such work is abundantly 
exemplified in the beautifully carved canoe figure-heads and 
sternposts now treasured in our museums. 

At the back of their tool-making and carving, lay the 
skill of the designers and of the patient and clever artisans, 
who in addition to their technique, showed an appreciation 
of the true principles of art, such as that of space, balance 
and proportion, entitling them to a place in the front rank 
among primitive wood-workers. 


THE TALE OF THE TEMBU TREE 
OR 
THE FOUR BOYS AND THE FOUR OGRES. 


From the Malaita (To’a Baita). 
ld by Foalandoa, and put into English by H. Trevor Fairbrother. 


[This nursery tale is common in Kwarea and To’a Baita districts 
of Malaiti, Solomon Islands. The simpler version has only two little 


is the name of a small rather brown lizard, Kundui Asi of a small 
rather green lizard, and Tatarengwokeko of a pale green lizard.] 


TALE OF THE FOUR BOYS AND THE OGRES. 


A LONG way away in a place called Malaita, there is a 

little house in the forest, with a pool of clear cool 
water near it. Four little boys were wandering in the bush, 
and they came to the pool. They looked at the water, and 
saw a nice fruit floating in the pool. “ How nice it looks,” 
said they. “ Let us swim in and get the fruit, and see if it is 
nice to eat. Let the eldest try first.” So the eldest brother 
swam out into the cool water, but he could not reach the 
deepest part, where the fruit was floating, for he was only 
a little boy, and could not swim very well. So he came back to 
the edge of the water, and the next eldest boy tried. But he 
was not so strong as his brother, and could not swim as well, 
so he had to come back without the fruit. The next brother 
also tried, but could not get it. Then the youngest and 
smallest brother of all, tried, and swam a long way into the 
water, right into the deepest part, and reached for the fruit, 
and brought it to the water’s edge. The four little boys cut 
the fruit into four pieces, and each boy ate a piece. It was 
very nice to eat, and they all wanted more, for they had 
walked a long way, and were very hungry. They looked 
round, and there, beside the water, they saw the tree from 
which the fruit had fallen into the water. All the branches 
of the tree were covered with nice ripe fruit, just like the 
one they had eaten. The children were very glad they had 


poys. It is told between evening, meal and bed time. Kundui Tolo i 
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found the tree, and they all climbed up to the top branches. 
They began to pick the fruit, and as they picked, they 
counted, “one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten; and ten are twenty !” and, as they counted twenty, 
they let the fruit fall to the ground. The eldest counted 
first, then the next oldest, and so on, the youngest boy 
throwing his down last. But in the little house beside the 
pool lived a bad ogress, with three little girls. The house 
was shut, although it was daytime, but the ogres were all at 
home. The mother ogress heard the fruit falling, and said 
to one of the little girl ogres, whose name was Kundui Tolo, 
“Kundui Tolo, whatever is the matter with our tembu- 
tree ? Go and see what is knocking down the fruit. I 
think there must be some parrots or flying foxes stealing 
from our tree.’”’ Kundui Tolo opened the door, and saw the 
four little boys up in the tree; she turned her head to tell 
her mother, but the boys signed to her with their hands, and 
whispered “ Hush !”” And Kundui Tolo said to her mother, 
“There is nothing there, Mother, only ripe fruit falling to 
the ground.” And the children picked again and counted, 
“ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten; and 
ten are twenty,” and threw the fruit to the ground. The 
mother ogre heard the fruit falling again, and spoke again 
to her daughter, “‘ Kundui Tolo, go and look again. There 
must be a pigeon or a parrot or an opossum or a flying fox; 
something is robbing our tembu tree.” Kundui Tolo went 
outside again; she saw the boys, and turned to tell her 
mother. But the boys signed to her with their hands, as 
who would say, ‘“ Hush, don’t tell !’” And Kundui Tolo said 
to her mother, “It is as I said at first—only ripe fruit 
falling to the ground.” And the little boys in the tree picked 
again, and counted, ‘“ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten; and ten are twenty,” and threw the ripe 
fruit to the ground. The mother ogre heard the noise again, 
and was very angry. ‘“ You must have been telling me 
stories, or else you did not look carefully. The ripe fruit 
would not fall like this on such a calm day. You are a 
very naughty little ogress.’”’ So the wicked mother ogress 
went herself to the door, and looked up the tree, and saw 
four nice plump little boys raiding her tembu-tree. “Oh, 
Kundui Tolo, what a bad little ogress you are to tell me such 
stories ! Do you not want to eat these fat little boys ? What 
a naughty girl you were to tell me there was nothing in the 
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tree. Children are very nice to eat, and these children have 
been stealing our tembu fruit. Go inside and get the net we 
use for catching little children for dinner, and we will get 
these four little boys.” So the other two little ogresses came 
out with a net, and they put it round the tembu tree. Then 
the four little boys up in the tree began to cry. “Oj 
you naughty rascals, well may you cry ! You have been 
eating my fruit, and I will eat you right up! What do 
you mean by coming near my house ? Do you not know 
that big men and women are frightened to come here, and 
if they do come, I eat them ? Oh, what naughty children 
you are! You will never see your mothers and fathers and 
your homes any more, because I am going to have you for 
dinner. The fairies that look after you cannot love you, or 
they would not have let you come to this place, and rob my 
tembu-tree. Not one of you will go back.’’ Up in the tree 
the frightened children whispered together. ‘We are sure 
to be eaten now! Oh, what shall we do?” Then the 
eldest boy said, “I will throw down my stick and my basket, 
and after me, each of you must do the same. If our sticks 
and baskets fall outside the net, we shall know that we, too, 
shall fall outside the net. But if they fall inside, Oh, we 
are sure to be caught if we jump. Now I will throw.” He 
threw, and perhaps he did not try to throw outside the net, 
for he was a good boy, and wished to save his brothers 
that were smaller than himself; but the stick and the 
basket fell inside the net. ‘Oh, I am going to be caught, 
my brothers !” he cried, and told the next boy to try. The 
other three boys each threw his stick and basket in his 
turn, and all fell outside the net. “ Oh, if you jump, you will 
all land outside the net and escape. When I jump, and while 
the ogres are busy tying me up, you boys must jump, and 
seize your baskets and sticks, and run away home, so that 
if the ogres get one, there will still be three of us left.”’ Then 
this brave boy jumped, and he fell inside the net. Perhaps 
he wanted to fall inside, to give his little brothers a chance 
to get away. When he fell, the ogres were very pleased, 
and all rushed to secure him properly in the net; and while 
they were busy tying him-up, the other three boys jumped 
down outside the net, and ran away home. The four ogres 
took their victim to the house, but kept him still fast ir 
the net. All that night they left him there, tied up. Then 
the next morning, the ogress, who had a long name tha’ 
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children cannot say, spoke to her daughters. Now, two of 


these girls were strong and healthy. Their names were 
Kundui Tolo, the little girl ogre who told her mother stories, 
and Kundui Asi. The other little ogress had a very nasty 
sore on her leg. Her name was Tatarengwokeko. The 


_ mother said, “ Now, I am going to my garden to get some 


taro to eat with this nice little boy, and Kundui Tolo and 


- Kundui Asi must come with me. Tatarengwokeko, you 
must stay at home and look after this boy. Do not let him 
_ get out of the net. The day after to-morrow we will be back 


from the garden, and then we shall cook him, and have a 


very nice dinner. When you hear the big tom-tom beat the 


“aukiki” signal, “ Ree, ki kee, ree ki kee !”’ you will know 
that we have arrived at the garden, and will not be back 
for a very long time. When you hear the big tom-tom beat 
the “aububu,” you will know we are in the midst of our 
work, and will not expect us to come for a while. But when 
you hear the ccnch-shell blow ‘‘ Boo-o0-00 ” you will know 
we are just about to set out for home.’ For the garden 
was a very long way from the house, and when the ogres 
went to work in the yarden, they made a little hut of leaves, 
and slept there every night till their work was done. After 
the mother ogre and the two little girl ogres had gone, the 
captive boy said, “ Tatarengwokeko, you go and gather 
stones and firewood to cook me, and leaves for wrapping me 
up to put me in the oven, so I will be nice to eat. Then you 
can put me in the oven and have me nicely cooked by the 
time the others are back from their journey. They will 
be tired. too. and will be very glad the dinner is waiting 
for them. Then you will not be a naughty girl like Kundui 
Tolo.” So the little girl ogre gathered stones, and ginger 
leaves, and firewood, and sticks; and everything that was 
needed for cooking little boys. Then she made a big fire, and 
made the stones hot in the fire, till they were red hot, and 
hotter than red hot. Then the little boy said, “‘ Now let me 
out of the net, and I will help you make the voranggu.” This 
is a grating like a little round pen, made from sticks, and 
partly filled with redhot stones; a few leaves are then put in, 
and then the food, and then more leaves. The little ogress 
-released him, and the boy set to work to build a very nice 
voranggu, just big enough to cook a child in. They lined it 
with leaves, and then raked the hot stones from the fire, and 
piled them into the grating. The ogress was very pleased 
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to have the little boy helping her to pull out the stones. 


Then, when all was ready, the boy said, “ 7 think it is alright 
now, and I had better get in. But lean over the grating and 
sniff the stones, in case they are not hot enough.” The con- 
fiding Tatarengwokeko leaned over the grating to sniff the 
stones. The boy swiftly siezed her by the legs, and before 
she knew where she was, he had thrust her headfirst into 
the grate, and covered her with leaves. After a few minutes, 
when he was sure the ogress was quite dead, he removed 
the covering of leaves, and rearranged the little girl with her 
leg with its nasty sore on top. Then he covered her again 
with leaves, and left her to cook. After he had so well dis- 
posed of Tatarengwokeko, the boy swept the house, and 
made it nice and clean. Then he went outside, and he heard 
the bell lightly beating the “ aukiki,” “Ree ki kee, Ree ki 
kee,” and he knew that the rest of the ogre family had only 
just arrived at the garden, and would be a long time yet. So 
he went on with his cleaning and weeding, so that all near 
the house was nicer than it had ever been before. He had 
been working a long time when he heard the “ aububu,” 
“Pom Pom-Pom Pom,” and he knew that they were in the 
midst of their work. He did yet more cleaning round the 
house, and gathered into a heap all the tembu fruits he and 
his brothers had thrown down from the tree. Then he heard 
the conch shell, “ Boo 00 00 00,” and he got ready to leave. 
He did not go along the forest track where men went; and 
he did not follow the paths of the pigs, or the birds of the 
forest; he crawled along the low tracks of the snakes, close 
to the ground, and with his stick and his basket and his 
tembu fruits, he left the house of the ogress Gunggwikibulu 
and her daughters Kundui Tolo, Kundui Asi, and Tata- 
rengwokeko. An hour or two later, the ogress returned. ‘‘ Oh, 
what a good little girl my Tatarengwokeko is ! How nice and 
clean she has made our home! See how the paths and 
all round the house are clean! And see, she has got that 
little boy all cooking, and now she has gone to the water to 
bathe and bring us water to drink with our meal. I hope 
you two little girls will try and be good like Tatarengwo- 
keko !”’ Now, although it was only a little after noon, and 
the time for toads to raise their voices is in the evening, yet 
in the ogre’s house a toad began to speak, and this is what 
he said, ‘Water to drink, indeed! And a good little girl, 
forsooth ! As for Tatarengwokeko, she is sizzling in the 
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oven!” “Get out you, with your idle nasty chatter. My 


good little daughter has got ready our meal, and cleaned our 


house, and now she has heard the conch shell blow, and has 


gone to bathe and to bring us water to drink. Oh, what a 
good little girl!” “So? But Tatarengwokeko is sizzling 
in the oven!” “Cease your croaking, ugly creature, and 


do not seek to iower my good opinion of my dear child !_ But 
lam getting hungry, and this savoury smell of cooking gives 
/me an appetite. I wish Tatarengwokeko would hurry up. 
But there, the dear child has a bad leg, and cannot hurry 
home as she would wish. We shall wait for her.’ “You 
will wait a long time if you are going to wait for Tatare- 


ngwokeko, for her flesh is sizzling in the oven !” “ Oh, you 


hateful beast, if I hear your nasty voice again, you will be 


sizzling in the oven. Let me hear you no more. The day 
is no time for chatter. But I famish: Come, dear children, 
let us eat, and set aside Tatarengwokeko’s portion for her 
to eat when she returns.” She went to the oven, and lifted 
the leaves that covered the child. A savoury smell of roast 
meat rose to her nostrils, and she seized the top-most joint, 
a leg, and eagerly took a bite out of it. ‘Ugh ! ” she gurgled, 
as she spat it from her. ‘“ This ugly creature has spoken 
truly. That wicked boy has put dear Tatarengwokeko in 
the oven, and himself escaped. Where has the scoundrel 
gone who has destroyed my child.” She sought the boy 
along all the paths around the house, but, except close to 
the house where the industrious boy had cleaned them, cob- 
webs were stretched across the paths, and she knew that 
none had passed there for days. She sought again along the 
pig tracks, and the tracks of the dogs and the bush hens, but 
there two, the cobwebs were undisturbed. He had not gone 
that way. The angry mother rushed back to the house, and 
demanded of the toad, “‘ You who had so much to say awhile 
ago, tell me where that wicked boy has gone!” But the 
toad was angry at the way she had spoken to him before, 
and he maintained a sullen silence. She threatened him, and 
he said, “‘ I was inside the house, and I do not know which 
way he went.” Gunggwikibulu, the mother ogre, rushed 
out again, looked on the tracks of the rats and the small 


creatures of the bush, but none had been disturbed; the 
cobwebs were unbroken across the tracks. At last she found 
the snake tracks, and here the cobwebs were broken; she 
had traced the missing boy ! She followed the tracks for a 


ime 
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long distance, but she was big, and it was very hard for her 
to follow. the snakes’ tracks, which the little boy could 
manage. And it grew dark, and she and her children were 
hungry, so she went back to her house and ate taro and 
wept for Tatarengwokeko. But the boy was in his village, 
in the bosom of his family, telling his brothers of the happy 
end of his adventures, while they all ate the ogre’s tembu 
fruits. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAORI CLOTHING. 


By TE RANGI HiRoa (P. H. BUCK), D.S.0., M.D. 


Il. 


(Continued from Vol. XX XIII. No. 1.) 


NETTING IN POLYNESIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


EFORE going further with the three sister arts of 
plaiting, weaving and basketry, it is necessary 

touch briefly on the art of netting. Netting is one of the most 
useful arts amongst an Oceanic people such as the Poly- 
nesians. Its use was universal amongst them. In Poly- 
nesia, the fibres of a variety of plants were twisted into 
cords by rolling on the bare thigh. In New Zealand and 
the Chatham Islands, the Phormium tenax, in twisted cords 
of dressed fibre or strips of undressed leaf supplied the 
perfect material. The Polynesian and Maori netting knot 
is similar to one used in European nets. The resulting knot 
is the same as the weaver’s knot but the method of pro- 
ducing it is of necessity different. In Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, 
Rarotonga, Marquesas and probably all Polynesia, the mesh 
gauge and netting needle were used. In New Zealand, the 
mesh gauge was also used, but for rougher nets, the mesh 
was gauged with the fingers. Most of the Maori nets were 
made of strips of the undressed flax leaf. As these were in 
short lengths, the netting needle was unnecessary. A fresh 
strip was joined on as the working strip ran out, either by 
knotting the two strips together with a weaver’s knot or by 
joining the fresh strip in at the last netting knot, possible 
with the shortened working strip. This forced abandoning 
of the netting needle with undressed strips probably led to 
its abandonment in the making of finer nets with cords 
of dressed fibre. The dressed fibre cord was rolled in 
short lengths. As a length of cord became short, a fresh 
length was joined to its end by rolling on the thigh in the 
same manner that fresh lengths are added to a continuous 
long cord such as a fishing line. As the small nets are 
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made on a loop hooked over the big toe, with the netter 
sitting on the ground, this manner of joining does not 
appear so awkward as it sounds. 

Fish formed such an important part of the food supplies 
that the art of net making was in constant use.. Nets, 
however, were used for other purposes besides catching fish. 
For instance, they were used for suspending gourds in 
Hawaii, and as a cover over a birdcage frame in New Zea- 
land. A most interesting fact was its use as clothing. This 
occurred in two widely separated areas; Hawaii and the 
Chatham Islands. In the latter place, according to Shand, ! 
it was an improvisation after the loss of skin clothing 
through the depletion of seals by European sealers. The 
fine nets, kupenga, were made of dressed fibre. Before the 
Chatham Islanders could invent some more suitable form 
of clothing, the Maoris arrived on the scene and rendered 
further thought unnecessary. The usage in Hawaii was for 
a different reason as we shall discuss later. 


PLAITING IN POLYNESIA. 


In Polynesia, plaiting was also one of the most useful of 
the arts. Floor mats, baskets, satchels, sails and fans were 
necessities of every day life. The cocoanut, pandanus and 
other plants provided ample material. The stroke used in 
mats was usually the check, though the twill was also used. 
In the larger floor mats or sleeping mats, extra width was 
added by laying fresh wefts over the others and plaiting 
the double wefts together for a number of strokes. The 
ends were then cut off neatly so as almost to conceal the 
join. Artistic effect was produced by the introduction of 
coloured elements in black and red. In Polynesian plaiting 
this was purely ornamental, as the coloured wefts were 
overlaid on the foundation wefts and were thus not essentiai 
to the construction of the article. The coloured designs show 
only on the upper surface. In Hawaii, geometrical figures 
were worked on the body of the article as in the famous 
makaloa mats. In the Cook Group and especially in Manihiki, 
the coloured designs are worked round the borders of the 
mats. The patterns are worked by combining the check 
stroke with various forms of the twill. This has to be done 


1. A. Shand, 1911, The Moriori People, Memoirs of the Polynesian 
Society, p. 8. 
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with the foundation wefts, the coloured wefts simply over- 
lying them. In the Hawaiian mats, chevrons, and lozenges 
are simply formed by the coloured overlying elements being 
worked over the unchanged check stroke of the foundation 
wefts. 

Polynesian mats used as sleeping mats (moenga), are 
softer and warmer than the New Zealand ones, owing to 
the difference of material between pandanus and flax. When 
the wefts are split very narrow, the mat is much softer 
and pliable and on occasions were used as clothing. In 
Samoa especially where the pandanus leaf was _ split 
horizontally so as to use only one original surface of the 
leaf, very fine mats were made which were used exclusively 
as garments. In addition to fine mats being made of nar- 
row pandanus strips, the inner bark or bast of the hibiscus 
was also plaited into kilts and cloaks. Thus in Polynesia, 
the live art of plaiting was used to supply an alternative 
garment to bark cloth. 


PLAITING IN NEW ZEALAND. 

In New Zealand, the art of plaiting was just as necessary 
as in the tropics. In some respects, it was more necessary, 
for it found extra demands in receptacles for cooked food 
and bands and covers for earth ovens. The usual material 
was the New Zealand flax, Phormium tenax, which on 
account ‘of the more fibrous and thicker nature of the 
leaves resulted in coarser and stiffer articles. The other 
common material used for mats was the kiekie, Freycinetia 
Banksii. It also was of a somewhat stiff material which 
easily fractured across its fibres if the mats were bent 
sharply instead of being rolled when stored. Though the 
check stroke was used in the rougher satchels and some 
mats, the usual stroke in the better class of floor mats 
was the twill. Owing to the thicker material, overlaid 
plaiting with coloured elements was unsuitable. The Maori 

‘coloured designs were plaited with dyed wefts used as 
foundation wefts. They formed part of the construction 
and thus appeared on both surfaces of the article. Besides 
simple diagonal lines produced by carrying a number of 
coloured wefts across the surface with the ordinary twilled 
two-stroke, variety was obtained by changing the strokes 
as in the case of mats from the Cook Islands. These 
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coloured designs, however, where not used on the borders 
but were worked in diagonal bands across the body of the 
mats. 

The simple Polynesian mat join was not practicable with 
the coarse New Zealand material even when made more 
pliable by scraping the strips. To prevent working apart — 
a special join had to be used whereby a fresh series of wefts 
were fixed to the shortening ones in a firmer manner than 
by overlaying and plaiting the double wefts as a mere con- 
tinuation of the usual stroke. Whilst a smooth appearance 
was maintained on the upper surface of the mat, a ridge of 
doubled back wefts and cut off ends showed on the under 
surface. These necessary differences in technique due to 
changed material show how unsuitable ordinary plaited | 
mats were for clothing. The Moriori of the Chatham Islands 
are said by Shand! to have plaited a rough kilt of green 
flax strips, which on drying and contracting formed a very 
poor garment. This was after they lost their supply of 
seals and had not had time to invent anything better than 
the scutched netting garment already alluded to. It is 
probable that the Maori did likewise in New Zealand in the 
early stages of occupation, just as he attempted to make 
bark clothing from the bark of the whauwhi, or lace wood. 
They were experimental efforts which he found inadequate. 
Plaiting with the material prepared in the ordinary way 
failed to give the Maori a suitable garment because it was 
too coarse and stiff. On scraping his flaxen material into 
fibre to get a softer garment, he found the technique of 
plaiting unsuitable and was forced to seek some other 
technique for combining the fibrous elements into a fabric. 
Except for belts and fillet bands, the art of plaiting failed, 
directly and indirectly, to solve the problem of clothing. 


BASKETRY IN POLYNESIA. 

Basketry in stiff material to supply fish traps and 
receptacles was an active art in Polynesia. Unfortunately 
exact details for the various islands are not available. 
Brigham? describes the articles made in Hawaii. Baskets 
were made from the aerial rootlets of the ieie (Freysinetia). 


1. Op. cit. 
2. W. T. Brigham, 1906, Memoirs Bishop Museum, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
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PATE aS). 
Maori Kel Trap, jinaki. Warp of manuka rods. 


T,ocality—Waiapu, East Coast. 


Phoio by W. Revell-Reynolds. 


PLATS 4. 


Eel Basket with crossed warp of Aiekz2, etc. 


Locality—Whangauui River. 
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These were called hinai ieie whilst others made over wooden 
vessels or grouds are called hinai ieie poepoe. Two-strand 
wefts were run round the vertical warps with a plain twined 
weave. (Fig. 5 (b), page 42.) 

The twined rows were made as close together as 
possible. Variety in appearance is obtained by twining a 
few rows round two warps instead of one. In some rows 
the direction is changed in the twining from crossing the 
warps diagonally upwards to diagonally downwards. This 
: change in surface appearance is clearly brought out in Plate 
VI. of Dr. Brigham’s Memoir. In some of the coarser fish 
containers, the three-strand twine is used and from appear- 
ance, the three-strand braid also at the upper edge of the 
article. In the basket work foundation for the Hawaiian 
helmets, it seems as if both twining and braiding were used 
In Plate IV., a fish trap is shown where the rows of two- 
strand plain twining are shown spaced a little apart. 

From Samoa, Demandt' figures a fish trap where the 
stroke used is a plain twined weave with a two-ply weft. 
The weft rows are spaced a little distance apart. In the 
Marquesas, Linton” says: “ At least one form of fish trap 
is said to have been used in ancient times but no description 
of it was obtained.”’ Thus, though my Polynesian material 
is scanty, it.is evident that the plain twined weave was well 
known and was in continued use in both Western and 
Eastern Polynesia. So also were the three-strand twine and 
braid. 


BASKETRY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Basketry technique was and is still extensively used by 
the Maori people. Eels formed a very important food 
supply throughout the country and the principal method 
of catching them was by means of eel traps. They were 
caught with baited traps throughout the year for ordinary 
everyday consumption. Very large quantities, however, 
were caught in unbaited traps set in eel weirs. The traps 
were set usually after the first rains in March when the 
tuna heke, migrating eel, passed down the rivers on the way 
to spawn in the deep sea. This formed the harvest of the 
year and as many as possible were preserved by drying, to 


1. E. Demandt, 1913, Die Fisherei der Samoaner, p. 59, Hamburg. 
2. R. Linton, 1923, Memoirs Bishop Museum, Vol. 8, No. 5, p. 402. 
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pack away in the storehouses for future local consumption 
and inter-tribal presents. 

The traps were made with warps from the aerial rootlets 
of the kieckie (Freycinetia Banksii), thin rods of manuka 
(Leptospermum scoparii) or the long creeping stems of the 
mangemange (Lygodium articulatum) . Sometimes the 
supplejack, pirita (Rhipogonum scandens) was used. 

It will be noted that the Maori kiekie and the Hawaiian 
reie are the same word, the Hawaiians having dropped their 
original letter K and then later reintroduced it into their 
dialect in place of the letter T. Both branches apply the 
name to a Freycinetia. The Maori traps are called hinaki 
which again is the same as the Hawaiian hinai which they 
apply to their close twined baskets. 

The weft is composed of various vines, aka. In the ' 
traps made of mangemange, split mangemange was also 
used for the weft. In a trap described by Downes,’ split 
supplejack wefts were interlaced through warps of the 
same material with a check stroke, with the technique of 
wickerwork. The usual technique, however, of the weft 
is the plain twined weave with two strands (Plate III.). 
Some of the best traps have crossed warps but the weft 
is worked with the usual plain twined weave (Plate IV.). 
Excellent Plates showing the detail in these traps are given 
in Mr. Downes’ paper. In the Waikato and Hauraki Dis- 
tricts a smaller trap was made of split mangemange and 
the work was very fine (Plate V.). In these traps and 
many of the larger ones, whilst the warps are parallel, 
they run obliquely to the long axis of the trap. The smaller 
traps are said to have been used for catching inanga, the 
adult form of Galaxias attenuatus. The Hauraki people 
say it was used for a small eel called puht. Mention has 
been made of a trap peculiar to Lake Rotoaira near Taupo. 
The warps consist of pairs of rushes which are enclosed 
by a two-strand weft in a plain twined weave as in other 
traps. Each half of a warp (one rush) is caught alternately 
with the other half of the same warp and with a half of an 
adjoining warp. Thus each individual rush runs zig-zag 
between the twined rows.* In this respect, the technique is 
exactly similar to that in Aleutian basketry described by 


1. T. W. Downes, 1918, Eels and Eel Weirs, Trans. N.Z. Inst., Vol 
50 DH olde 
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Trap for small fish. Warp and weft of split mangemange. 


Locality—Hauraki. 
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Fish Trap for Koaro. 
Warp of rushes in pairs, with zig-zag arrangement resembling 
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Otis Mason. The traps were used for catching the koaro 
(Galaxias huttoni). See Plate VI. 

It will be noticed that in the four Plates figuring these 
fish traps from four different localities, the twined weft 
rows are spaced at regular intervals. In some traps, each 
row is complete, but in others the weft twine is carried on 
in a continuous spiral without a break. The important 
feature is the use of the plain twined weave with a two- 
strand weft. 


WEAVING IN POLYNESIA. 

We have now to consider the existence of the most 
important art as regards our subject, the art of weaving. 
We have seen that plaiting and basketry were live arts in 
Poiynesia and were in constant use. With regard to 
weaving, the position is more than doubtful. Its existence 
seems to rest on the statements of various writers that 
certain articles were woven. But the term weaving has 
been so universally applied to plaited articles that its use 
conveys nothing certain as regards technique. We have 
s0 got into the habit of regarding the interlacing or inter- 
twining of friable elements as weaving that even now it 
is difficult to use the term correctly. In a recent paper on 
Maori Plaiting, after carefully distinguishing between 
plaiting and weaving, by an oversight I allowed the word 
weaving to be used under a figure showing the commence- 
ment of plaiting a floor mat. If the misuse of the word 
weaving can occur in the writings of one to whom the 
jistinction between plaiting and weaving was quite clear, 
1ow little reliance can be placed on the use of the term by 
zeneral writers to whom no such distinction existed. As 
already pointed out, the term weaving is also used by 
American writers in the technique of basketry. 

It seems, however, to have been taken for granted that 
weaving existed in Polynesia. Professor Macmillan Brown! 
n speaking of this region says: ‘“‘ Weaving as a natural 
development of the universal arts of savagery—mat making 
and basket making—existed as an art in these Islands; but 
+ took a subordinate place in the life.” This subordinate 
nlace, he explains, was due to the development of bark 
‘loth. If it existed as an art even in a subordinate place, 


1. J. Macmillan Brown, 1907, Maori and Polynesian, p. 112, London. 
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some traces of it should be found. The only logical way 
of settling the question is to subject the various articles 
used as clothing in Polynesia to a careful examination as 
regards the strokes and technique used in manufacture. For 
this critical examination, we have paved the way by 
describing the strokes used in the technique of the arts, 
not only of weaving, but of those universal arts of savagery 
from which, as Macmillan Brown says weaving has been 
derived as a natural development—mat making and basket 
making. Let us, therefore, examine the clothing used in the 
Polynesian area and consider the technique used. 


POLYNESIAN CLOTHING. 

The garments worn in Polynesia may be divided into 
two classes: (a), those made from bark cloth; and (b),_ 
those which are not. 7 

(a) GARMENTS MADE OF BARK CLOTH: Though shedding 
no light on technique, the form and method of wearing 
have a bearing on the articles subsequently made in New 
Zealand. These garments may be classed in three groups: 
loin cloths, kilts and cloaks. 

Loin Cloths. These were universally worn by the men 
throughout the various groups. A long strip of cloth was 
passed back between the legs, brought forward usually 
over the right hip, wound round the waist and fastened 
by a few twists to itself at the back. The front end which 
was usually held up against the abdomen or brought under 
the chin was included under the waist band and the free 
end allowed to hang down in front. Sometimes these front 
ends were long or the back end was bunched up as fashion 
dictated. This garment, in nearly all the islands was called 
a maro or malo. In the Marquesas, it was called hami and 
according to Linton' was also worn by women. 

Kilt. This garment consisted of a fold of tapa reaching 
to the knees or lower. In the case of women, several folds 
may be used especially on state or festive occasions. Though 
worn by men, it was more a woman’s garment whilst the 
malo belonged particularly to the male sex. A number of 
names were applied to it such as pa’u (Hawaii), pareu 


(Society and Cook), felevehi (Niue), lavalava (Samoa) and 
valavala (Tonga). 


1. Op. cit., p. 416. 
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Cloaks. These coverings consisted of rectangular pieces 
of tapa and were worn over the shoulders. In some cases 
the two upper corners were knotted in front over the breast 
or on the side over one shoulder. In other cases, the upper 
border was brought under one shoulder and knotted over 
the other. This usage of tapa does not seem to have pre- 
vailed in Western Polynesia, as Samoa, Tonga and Niue 
did not use it. In Hawaii the garment is called kihei. In 
the Society Group, Ellis! gives the ahupu and ahu tiapono 
as vests or loose scarves worn by women and the ahupara 
as a square like a shawl or scarf. Linton records the tapa 
cloak in the Marquesas. 

In the Society and Cook Groups, a long strip with a 
hole in the centre, called a tiputa, is worn like a poncho. 
This also does not occur in Western Polynesia, and Linton 
says it was not used in the Marquesas. 


1. W. Ellis, 1836, Polynesian Researches, Vol. I., p. 178. 


(To be Continued.) 


“ KAHU-MAU-ROA AND TE KOTUITI.” 
Two famous War Canoes of Negati-Paoa and their History. 


By GEORGE GRAHAM. 


N the “ Peopling of the North” (Polynesian Journal 
supplement to Vol. 6, p. 102 and 105), Mr. Percy Smith 
refers to “ Kahu-mau-roa” a War Canoe famous in the 
warfare of the pre-Eurnpean era. In making my enquiries 
to obtain a detailed history of this and other historical 
canoes, I culled the following notes from the Hauraki and 
Waitemata elders. 

It is now perhaps too late to gather a satisfactory history 
of those times; but the information hereunder recorded 
will interest all those who value a knowledge of the past 
history of Maoriland, especially those who live in the 
localities mentioned. In giving an account of these canoes, 
it is necessary also to give some details of the wars they 
were used in. 


SOME ANCIENT NGAPUHI WARFARE AGAINST HAURAKI. 


In olden times the Northern tribes had attacked Waite. 
mata and Hauraki; that is to say in very ancient days, long 
before the coming of the Pakeha. The local tribes sufferec 
severely, and Ngati-tai were in refuge in the depths of th 
Hunua forest. At Ngahoko-whitu was their fortress, thi 
is near Maketu (which is the ancient name of Drury). 

The cause of that attack upon these districts was tha 
the Northern people came to avenge the former defeats o 
Negati-Huarere. This people had emigrated to the Nort! 
and joined their relatives Te Kapotai tribe, and it was th 
descendants of those who formed the war party whic 
attacked all the local tribes of Waitemata, Maraetai an 
Hauraki. 


THE KAURI TREE—KAHU-MAU-ROA DEDICATED FOR’ A CANO 

Now there grew at Ngahokowhitu a great Kauri, ar 
this was the conversation between two of our ancestor: 
“ Let this be a canoe for us, a great canoe, one whereby v 


r 
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“may all embark and proceed to attack the children of Pai- 
amanu, for they have afflicted us sore.” “Yes, so let it be, 
‘our canoe shall carry us all as one, even as does a long 
woven garment (Kahumauroa) cover all the body.” Thus 
that tree was dedicated for a canoe hull and was called 
“Te Kahumauroa.” This is the name of that place to this 
day. It is near Nga-hoko-whitu in the Hunua Ranges, and 
in the vicinity of Maketu (now called Drury). There in 
my boyhood I have seen the great stump of that tree, which 
tree, however, grew for some generations before it was 
eventually felled. 


THE WARS OF NGATI-PAOA AND _ URI-O-POU. 


“ Kahumauroa”’ grew as stated for a long time before 
iv was felled. The cause that brought this about was a 
local war, the short history of which is as follows :— 

Ngaro-mania was a chief of Ngati-Paoa, he was also 
related to Te Wai-o-hua, of Tamaki, and his pa was at Te 
Pupu-o-Kawau, on the Tamaki River. He was a very tur- 
bulent and arrogant man, and behaved badly to those who 
passed up and down the Tamaki River. He levied heavy 
demands upon such people and even attacked them without 
just cause. So Te Uri-o-Pou, who had suffered from his 
attacks and exactions, invited him to Tapapakanga, here 
he was killed with many of his followers. 

When Neati-Paoa heard that Ngaro-mania was killed they 
deliberated and considered that despite the evil doings of 
that man, his death must be avenged. So Ngati-Paoa under 
Kaeaea attacked the Tapapakanga Pa and killed many of the 
Uri-o-Pou tribe, including their chief Nga-tara, who had 
slain Ngaro-mania 
THE FELLING OF THE TREE AND BUILDING OF THE CANOE. 


Nga-tara’s younger brother Totakarewa now decided to 
leave the district with the remnant of his people. He wished 
to emigrate to join his relatives in Ngapuhi. He ordered his 
hapu to set about to prepare for their migration. At first 
it was intended to go by land, but Toto-karewa eventually 
decided upon a migration by sea to join their relatives in the 
North. 

Thus it was that the tree “ Kahu-mau-roa ” was selected 
from which to build their canoe, after another tree which 
they had felled, had split in the process. Whilst they were 
at their long and laborious work in the forest their songs 
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(sung to keep the time of the tree fellers) were heard by 
some Ngati-Paoa forest bird hunters. They hastened to the 
coast, and word was conveyed to Kaeaea at Waiheke. That 
chief came with a party to see if they could surprise and 
circumvent the Uri-o-Pou canoe builders. Kaeaea and his 
men came by way of the Wairoa, and at last reached the 
ridge where is the look-out place (okiokinga) still known as 
Te Paepaetahi, whence can be seen the waters of the Papa- 
kura Creek (Pa-hurihuri), and which flows into the Manu- 
kau. Here they heard the canoe dragging songs of Te 
Uri-o-Pou tribe. Kaeaea, therefore, knew that the tree 
“ Kahumauroa” was already felled and shapened, and was 
about to be launched into the Papakura Creek. 

This is the song they listened to as the sound of the 
chorus sung by the throats of the hundreds of Te Uri-o-Pou, 
resounded from afar through the stillness of the forest :— 


Kotia-te pu, waiho i konei Cut away the base of the tree, and 
here leave it. 

Kotia-te kauru, waiho i konei Cut away the crown of the tree, 
and here leave it. 

BE ai ra ko te umutuhi— ‘Tis said that the ceremonial oven 

Kihai i tae ki nga pukenga Did not concern the learned ones, 

Ki nga wananga Nor those versed in ancient know- 
ledge, 

Horohoro te toki a Hine-tua- Sharpen the adze of Hine-tua- 

hoanga hoanga; 

Kaore ko au ko Rata For, indeed, this is I, Rata 

E kimi ana, e hahau ana Who seeks and explores 

Te awa “ Pikopiko-i-Whiti,” The channel of “ Tortuous wind- 
ings at Whiti,” 

Mate mai ai-ko Whiti-nui ! The affliction brought hither from 


great Whiti. 


This was the song sung by Toto-ka-rewa to encourage 
his people, who thus repeated his words in chorus :— 


Mate mai ai ki Whiti-nui Death brought hitherward from 
i Whiti-nui; 
E ta taua rangi EB! Oh, this is, indeed, our day, oh ! 


3 Now Kaeaea considered he would be too late to prevent 
the launching of the canoe, and pressed on to a place on the 
Pa-hurihuri Creek, where he knew the navigators of the 
canoe must pass. At last they came in sight, some wert 
poling the canoe, some were dragging it along with line: 
from the river bank. Then Kaeaea thus addressed Toto 
karewa: “E To, it was’ my thought that all ills wer 
avenged, but thou hast severed ‘Te Kahu-mau-roa’ thi 
hairs of our ancestors. Before you pass on, I will wee} 
over thee, O Kahu.” He then wept for the departing canoe 
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and embraced it as a token of sorrow. (I awhitia he koha 
mania) (sic). Ngati-Paoa then returned homewards, and 
Te Uri-o-Pou passed on; eventually they portaged the 
canoe at Otahuhu. Thereabouts the canoe was fitted out 
and made complete in all things. Her carved sternpost was 
“Te Ata haeata-roa” (the long glow of dawn) in reference 
to the dawn when Te Tapapakanga pa was attacked. The 
Thu-tau (carved prow) was “Te manawa ngata-kore” (the 
heart not appeased) to signify the unavenged death of Nga- 
tara. 

When “ Kahu-mauroa” was being fitted out on the 
Tamaki River to prepare her for the voyage to the North, 
Cook’s ship visited Hauraki. But this canoe was not ready 
for sea when other canoes departed to see those ships. When 
“ Kahumauroa’”’ had put to sea, Cook’s ships had already 
left Hauraki, and had departed from the coast. 


Note.—Cook was in Hauraki Gulf November, 1769, and 
left the Bay of Islands December, 1769. 


On being completed the Uri-o-pou tribe departed for 
the North and remained with their relatives there; some 
returned home again to Maraetai, leaving ‘‘ Kahu-mau-roa ” 
in the North. Hence it was that this canoe was in the 
possession of the Ngapuhi war parties when they 
came fighting here. 


NGA-PUHI ATTACK HAURAKI AND TAKAPUNA. 


The first raid of Ngapuhi on Hauraki, in which 
“ Kahumauroa ” was used was the expedition of Maheahea 
and others. They came at the instance of Te Kawerau 
and Ngati-Whatua to seek revenge for the raids of Ngati- 
paoa against that tribe; the Ngapuhi were in alliance with 
Te Kawerau and Te Para-whau. After attacking Hauraki 
they came to Waitemata and attackea Ngatipaoa at Taka- 
puna (North Head). There on the beach at Hau-kapua 
(on the Waitemata foreshore) was fought a great battle. 
The Takapuna pa had been besieged some days. 
“ Kahumauroa” was sheltered in a cave-like inlet on the 
outer side, and when a party of Ngati-paoa made a night 
sortie to attack the Ngapuhi camp and destroy the canoe. 
‘They were discovered by the guardians of the canoe and 
beaten off. Hence the name of that sea cave “Te Ana-o- 
Kahumauroa,” (the cavern of Kahumauroa), which is on 
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the cliff front just beyond Cheltenham Beach. The Ngati- 
Paoa then vacated the pa and fled to Waiheke, escaping at 
night in canoes from that place. 


During the raid on Hauraki, the Ngapuhi attacked 
Negati-Paoa at Taupo, there they killed Mahia (father of Te 
Waero, Haupa and Pokai). The body was cut up and hung 
up in a famous karaka tree; to thereby desecrate both the 
tree and the memory of Mahia. Hence the name of that 
hapu of Ngati-Paoa in after time “Te Iri-Karaka” or “Te 
Uri-Karaka,” as also the name of that Karaka tree “Te 
Raho-o-Mahia,” which still grows there at Te Aute, on the 
Maraetai foreshore. 


Ngapuhi, with their allies then remained in the Taka- 
puna pa some time. Ngati-Paoa assisted by Ngati-Tai made | 
a further night attempt to capture the canoe, but their spies — 
were discovered and the attacking party driven off with 
great loss of life. Ngapuhi then return home. 


(Note.—This warfare is computed to have occurred 
about 1790-1793.) 


HAURAKI TRIBES BUILD ANOTHER CANOE. 


It was then decided by the Ngati-Paoa and other 
Hauraki people to go and attack Ngapuhi and obtain revenge 
for their losses. So they sent a working party to build a 
large canoe. This was made from a large tree felled many 
years before that time at Te Kotuiti, near Opuatia. After 
being felled the rough hewn log, under the direction of 
Tu-awa, of Ngati-Tai, was buried in a swamp nearby, by 
Ngati-Pou of that place. This was to harden it by prolonged 
immersion in the swamp. This was an olden method to 
prevent the wood cracking when drying after the tree was 
felled, which was necessary with some logs, not for others. 


This canoe being finished, was named “ Te Kotuiti” and 
was a very large canoe. It was brought by way of Mara- 
marua to Miranda, where it was kept moored in a lagoon 
tied to a large perforated stone known locally as “Te 
Punga-o-Tainui ” (it being reputed as the mooring stone of 
Tainui). Then it was that Ngapuhi returned to attack 
Hauraki, Ngati-Maru had also at this time completed a large 
canoe (Te Tai-o-te-puruhi), and in alliance with Ngati-Paos 
in “Te Kotuiti,” together landed at Tamaki Heads, where 
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they engaged Ngapuhi in battle and defeated them and 
captured many of the Ngapuhi canoes. 

Ngati-Paoa in the “ Ko-tuiti”’ then accompanied Ngati- 
Maru in “Te Tai-o-Purihi” and other canoes containing 
Waikato allies to attack Ngapuhi. Ngati-Paoa were under 
Te Haupa, Te Waero and Pokai (tne sons of Mahia), and 
they had a crew of 170 warriors under these brothers Haupa, 
Te Waero and Pokai, sons of Te Mahia aforesaid, and whose 
death they came to avenge. 

At Wai-whariki they defeated Nga-puhi and there 
captured also the canoe “ Kahumauroa” under these cir- 
cumstances :— 

They questioned some captives as to the whereabouts of 
the canoe, but except that she was hidden somewhere in 
a certain swamp, no exact information was forthcoming. 
The canoe was discovered by throwing stones into the 
swamp, at last some stones struck the hull, the sound 
thereof revealed the position of the canoe. Hence it was 
that “‘ Kahu-mau-roa” again returned to Hauraki waters. 


(Note.—Mr. Percy Smith fixed the date of this battle 
as about 1793.) 


Of the subsequent wars in which these canoes took part 
much has already been recorded. Eventually they, becoming 
unseaworthy, respectively reposed in secluded bays on the 
coast. 

“ Kahumauroa’s ” and “ Te Kotuiti’s ” remains are now 
merely a few highly tapu pieces embedded in the sands at 
Maraetai and Taupo. “Sic passit gloria mundi.” Their 
carved sternposts are, it is said, buried in some swamp 
thereabouts, a prize for some antiquarian of the future. 


REVIEWS. 


ART IN THE PACIFIC. 


“a Décoration Primitive, Océanie,” by Daniel Réal, Inspecteur du 
Musée @’Ethnographie (42 Planches accompagnées d’une 
Préface et d’une Table descriptive). 


Published Paris, Librairie des Arts Décoratifs, 68, Rue Lafayette 
n.d. 1923 ? 


“ Neu-Guinea,” by Ernest Fuhrmann. Band XIV., Kulturen der Erde. 
Published Folkwang-Verlag, Hagen i. w. und Darmstadt, 1922. 


W. have here two, at first sight, very attractive publications. The 
plates of the French album are a pleasure to examine, they are so 
finely executed. An irritating contrast is afforded by the index, which 
is hopelessly inadequate, not on account of its brevity, but on account 
of its ignorance and its glaring inaccuracies. Seven of the combs 
in Plate 20 are “ de provenances diverses,” and the tapas in Plates 28 
and 29 also have no locality. New Zealand and New Ireland seem to 
be inextricably confused in the mind of the editor (Plates 1, 3, 7); he 
is evidently not femiliar with Solomon Islands material, as in Plate 
13 he ascribes a Solomon paddle to New Guinea and in Plate 25 a 
breast ornament from Malaita (No. 4) to the Marquesas Islands. 

The different cultural areas of New Guinea have very distinct art 
motives, and in a work produced under the supervision of the Inspector 
of the Paris Ethnographical Museum, a more definite provenance 
should be given then simply New Guinea. 

The choice of material has not always been a happy one, Plate 6, 
a carved plank from the Marquesas Islands, is a modern piece, and 
Plate 10, No. 4, is a wretched Maori carving, quite unworthy of illus- 
tration. On the other hand the Maori paddle (Plate 13, No. 4) is 
specially noteworthy as a fine example of a rare and interesting type. 
The bamboo tobacco boxes (Plate 21) from Timor, are strikingly 
reminiscent of the Solomon Island lime boxes. In connection with 
Plates 14, 15, 16 it will be remembered that some canoe ornaments 


were described by James Hornell in the Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, XX XII., page 70. 


The German publication, Neu Guinea has 290 illustrations from 
photos and some 50 pages of letterpress, in which Herr Fuhrmann has 
an opportunity of airing some of his extraordinary views. He has 
evidently read widely, and is responsible for the text of some of the 
companion volumes in the series, treating of such diverse subjects as 
I., The Kingdom of the Incas; II., Peru, Ceramics; IV., China, The 


Middle Land; VI., Africa. The Antecedents of Hieroglyphics; XIL., 
Mexico. XXVII., Tlinkit and Haida Indians. 
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He has a passion for finding an esoteric meaning in everything, 
and insists again and again that everything connected with the life 
and culture of the natives of New Guinea and the South Seas has a 
special meaning. We are all ready to admit that ornamental designs 
go through various stages of evolution, often resulting in the original 
motive being completely obscured, e.g., from the natural to the 
geometric, as in the human figures on the Cook Island 
adze hafts, but our author is not content with seeking for 
the origin of designs, he endeavours to solve deeper problems, 
and connects head-rests with migrations from the North and 
a sun-cult, etc. To take one instance, a rough translation follows 
of his views on nose-pins—(p. 13): —‘It goes without saying that 
‘this nasal decoration must have a deeper significance (than a purely 
“ornamental one) but in the first place this can be conjectured only 
‘theoretically. In New Guinea these nose-pins appear to be a special 
‘distinction and the construction of them is very often such that the 
‘pins almost close the nostrils. Whether this has always been the 
‘true aim cannot be established without further information. The nose 
‘as the place of exit and entrance for the breath has great 
‘importance in ritual. In many cases we see that the nose wings 
‘also have stones or wood inserted as well, in the first place, there- 
‘fore, one has to draw attention quite decidedly as a point of ritual 
“how essentially the oneness of life stands in accord with the duality 
‘of the breath. In New Guinea it appears, generally speaking, that 
‘the nose-pin is worn much more frequently by men than by 
‘women, and it seems that we have here a hint that Adam the man 
‘and the breath (Atem) stand in a particularly close relationship 
“to one another. A larger nose-pin is also frequently chosen for 
‘festivals than is worn everyday, so that here also is given a special 
‘indication of the significance of the breath in ritual. But with 
‘regard to the usefulness, which, perhaps, was closely connected 
‘with the ritual, on the one hand it may be that a closing of the 
‘nostrils appeared desirable for health reasons, but over that there 
‘is room for debate, for if that were the case every child would have 
‘this protective ornament. On the other hand it appears to me very 
‘likely that the nose-pin was to regulate the breath, that is, that it 
‘was to bring about the inner breathing economy, the length and 
‘depth of the exhaling and inhaling, so that we must here assume 
‘a technique of breathing, which is based on an exhaustive considera- 
‘tion of the breath question. One possibility alone is excluded, 
‘namely, that the nose-pin was a meaningless ornament.’ 

Much of his information is interesting, but unfortunately there 
is no bibliography, and he is silent concerning the sources from which 
it was obtained. It is quite possible that a trade route exists over 
the Wilhelmina Mountains, crossing a pass 4100 metres high; and that 
there are schools for teaching dances and the songs belonging to them, 
and that these schools use a language unknown elsewhere, so that 
nearly all the people of the island sing songs which they don’t. under- 
‘stand, but one would like to know what authority he has for saying 
so. His theory is that these are all signs pointing to a former 
grand organisation of the island by a ruling caste. He brings forward 
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geveral points in favour of this theory, and inclines to the belief that 
this ruling caste or class was a priestly one, with its headquarters 
somewhere on the upper course of the Kaiserin-Augusta River; and 
suggests the possibility of important buildings or pre-historic an- 
tiquities being found there. It would be interesting to know if he has 
geen the pre-historic stone pestles figured in Man, 1908, 1; and the 
ghells incised with spiral designs found in the Collingwood Bay district 
(which are quite unlike anything in use there at the present day), for 
these objects are clearly remains of a culture differing from that of 
the present inhabitants of the: country. 


The illustrations are excellent, but there is the same vagueness 
about localities as in the French work. In a study of New Guinea 
material “‘Dutch New Guinea” is not definite enough. In Plate 16, 
three lime spatulae are described as “eating spatulae,” and Plate 
83, a korwar should be from the North West, not the South East. Plate 
86 represents a man and a dragon, which we are asked to accept as 
a Southern version of the myth of St. George or St. Michaei and the 
Dragon, ie., the struggle of the sun (typified by the man) against the 
dragon of the underwurld. ¥ 


These books, or rather, their illustrations, are useful contributions 
to the published material on the Art of the Pacific; the pity is that the 
text is not more worthy of the pictures. 

DORA H. de BEER. 


OCEANIC ART. 


Ruth H. Greiner: “Polynesian Decorative Designs.” 


Bernice P. Bishop, Museum Bulletin 7, 1923, '100 p.p., 29 Plates. 


hss published results of the Bayard Dominic Expedition are now 

reaching the public in rapid) succession. In the last 
number of’ this Journal Dr. Buck reviewed the memoir from the 
Bishop Museum Press on the material culture of the Morioris, and 
it is proposed in the next number to review two memoirs on the 
native Marquesans. 


Bulletin 7 of the Bishop Museum contains the discussion of Poly- 
nesian decorative design taken as a whole by Ruth H. Greiner, Bishop 
Museum Fellow of Yale University, 1921-22. This is the first time that 
Polynesian design has been investigated from the comparative point 
of view, and the author has produced an interesting and very 
important contribution to our knowledge. She investigates in turn 
the decorative design of the Marquesans, the Hawaiiars, the Samoans, 
the Tongans, the Maoris, and the Cook Islanders, Austral Islanders, 
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and Tahitians, and gives in conclusion her views on the probable 
history of Polynesian art. It is impossible in a review to follow out 
the investigation in detail or to discuss the very numerous points 
of interest that are raised. But we must quote some of the con- 
clusions that are reached. Speaking of the Marquesans, Miss Greiner 
Says (p. 30): “The designs of ornamental sennit lashings extensively 
used in the Marquesas, Tonga and Samoa, are similar to those carved 
on Marquesan house posts. It seems probable that these designs were 
originally worked out in the sennit lashings and that in the Mar- 
quesas they were later copied in wood carving. ... The tiki figure 
has gone through an extensive process of conventionalisation, many 
stages of which are visible in the Marquesan carving. There is a 
gradual degeneration of design from the complete tiki figure carved 
in the full round, represented by the large wooden and stone idols, 
and by a few wooden house posts, to tiki figures representing only 
part of the body, usually the upper half, as found on small bone 
ornaments ... Of all the designs employed by the Marquesans those 
which are found most frequently are tikis, mata, angular spirals, 
broad hooks, hook scrolls, and representations of insects.” 


In the Hawaiian section the following occurs (p. 37): “Human 
forms with bird heads may be seen in Hawaiian petroglyphs and 
wood carvings. . .. They are said to represent human beings who 
anciently had the power to change themselves into birds and to fly 
from place to place. By certain families these figures are now looked 
upon as guardian spirits.” In her summary Miss Greiner says (p. 52): 
“A number of very common designs used in the Marquesas are in 
Hawaii conspicuous by their absence. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
example is the spiral. These spirals are also in use among the Maori, 
who form the most southern and western extension of the Polynesian 
race, and who are in closest contact (sic) with Melanesia. The 
spirals found in Marquesan art have for the most part taken on the 
Polynesian characteristic of angularity, but neither curvilinear nor 
angular spirals are present in Hawaiian art. Apparently the idea of 
the use of the spiral as a design element had never spread as far as 


Hawaii. .2 .. The representations of the human form, both naturalistic 
and conventional, and commonly used in flat decoration by the Mar- 
quesans, were not used in Hawaii. Except in the innumerable 


petroglyphs of wide distribution, the Hawaiian seems to have confined 
the use of the human form to carvings in the round.” 


In the Samoan section occur the following: “ Marquesan, Hawaiian, 
and Samoan tatooing have only a few designs in common—principally 
dots, straight lines, zigzags or wavy lines, triangles, and some form of 
bird life. Hawaiian and Samoan tatooing make use cf several repre- 
sentations of animal life, but of only a very few forms of plant life 
and no representations of the human form, either whole or in part. 
This is in rather striking contrast to Marquesan tatooing” (p. 65). 
“Few curvilinear designs are used in Samoan art except in tapas. 
‘Carving and tatooing are the mediums used when representing forms 


of life” (p. 60). 
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“The Tongans,” Miss Greiner tells us (p. 73), “use very few 
curvilnear designs... .But the presence of a large number of repre- 
sentations of animal forms involving the use of curves shows that 
there is no basic difficulty in the actual construction of a curve. The 
limitation of designs to the angular geometric type is a trait of Poly- 
nesian culture and is not due to peculiarities of the material”. 2 
The clubs present a greater variety of designs than ao any other 
decorated objects, but even so there are only two motifs not used 
in other parts of Polynesia ”_the dog and the turtle. 

The sections dealing witn Marquesan art (26 pages) and Hawaiian 
art (17 pages) are excellent; those on Samoa (8 pages) and Tonga 
(4 pages) leave something to be desired. The Maori section (24 pages) 
is, however, wholly inadequate, while what is to be said of a dozen 
lines and a single table which deal with the art of the Cook Islands, 
the Austral Islands and Tahiti? And why is the art of Niue, scanty, 
it is true, but characteristic, omitted altogether ? 


The fault is due not to the authoress, but to the weakness of the 
Bishop Museum collections from these groups. The treatment of New 
Guinea as though it were a single art area must be due to a like 
weakness of the New Guinea collections, for in that great island there 
are aS many art areas as in the whole of Polynesia and their types 
of art vary even more widely than those of Polynesia, as Haddon 
demonstrated in a Cunningham Memoir thirty years ago. 

But the defect in. these points is not due to Miss Greiner. There 
is, however, one point in which she has exposed herself to criticism, 
and that is in her failure to cite the researches of Stolpe and of Read 
into the origin of Cook Island designs, or Haddon’s memoir on the 
decorative art of British New Guinea. 


Yhere is a second point which calls for criticism. The statement 
is made, and is several times repeated, that Melanesian decorative art 
is curvilinear, a statement which is less than half true. In the groups 
of central and southern Melanesia decorative art is poorly developed, 
but where it occurs curves do appear but the art is predominately 
rectilinear. In the Solomons, decoration is effected principally by the 
use of natural forms, such as snake and frigate bird; such geometric 
elements as are used at all are almost entirely rectilinear. This is true 
also of the northern groups. But in the Massim area curvilinear designs 
are applied with splendid skill to articles of every kind, and here may 
be found many forms which are closely allied to Maori designs. Closer 
still is the relationship of Maori art to that of the Sepik River in New 
Guinea. 

A third point on which criticism may be ventured is the failure 
to grasp the importance of Linton’s demonstration of a relationship, 
originally fairly close, between the material culture of the Marquesas 
and the material culture of New Zealand. This demonstration is of 


great importance, and has introduced a complication into our probiem 
which will keep students busy for some time. 


Miss Greiner’s conclusions (p. 99) are clearly stated: “The fact 
that most of the angular geometric designs of Polynesia are also 
present in Melanesian art, leads to the supposition that Polynesian art 


« 


oe 
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is not a thing apart from all other art but that it is a part of an under- 
lying Oceanic art or culture which is characterised by this same 
angular geometric feature, and that this art was carried by the Poly- 
nesian people to the farthest outposts of Oceania. Later, certain 
designs were originated and others locally developed which, by reason 
of trade or migrations, or a drift scarcely perceptible, spread over 
small areas. ... Along with this slow and more or less local diffusion 
of designs was felt the constant pushing out of the Melanesian peoples 
who brought with them the conception of curvilinear designs. This 
influence has been most strongly at work in New Zealand and has 
even penetrated as far as the Marquesas where there is a greater 
variety of designs than in any other part of Polynesia.” 


Criticism has been ventured on some points in this bulletin, but 
Miss Greiner has produced a work of great importance in Polynesian 
studies, and she has clarified the problem of the origin of Polynesian 
decorative design. 

H. D. SKINNER. 


ANCIENT HAWAII. 


Hawaiian Historical Legends by W. D. Westervelt. Illustrated. 
Revel and Company, $1.50. 


More Hawaiian Folk Tales. By Thomas G. Thrum. Illustrated. 
McClurg and Company, $2.50. 


N° part of the island world of the Pacific is so fortunate as the 
, Hawaiian Islands in respect either of the competence of its 
authors who write for the general reading public or of the excel- 
lence of their publications from the publisher’s point of view. The 
two books before us are notable examples of both these points. Mr. 
Westervelt’s volume contains twenty-one stories beginning in the 
dawn of Polynesian history with “ Maui the Polynesian,’ and closing 
with “The Hawaiian Flag,” a transition described by the author 
as “from fabled gods to a constitution and legislature as a Territory 
of the United States.” Mr. Westervelt has a vivid style and an 
unerring sense of the dramatic, and no one who has begun the book 
will easily lay it down. His material is drawn from the vernacular 
Hawaiian press, from Fornander’s works, and from the lips of many 
old Hawaiians. In popularising these materials, he has won for 
himself a position of pre-eminence in Polynesia. 

Mr. Thrum also has the two characteristics of vividness and a 
sense of the dramatic, though not, perhaps, in the same degree as 
his fellow countryman. He has, however, qualities which will com- 
mend his book much more strongly to students of Polynesian ethnology 
‘and history. His thirty chapters are divided into three sections— 
Traditions, Legends, and Beliefs and Practices—and every statement 
made is documented with full references. Though there will be few 
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of his readers who will follow him in placing the Polynesian homeland 
in Arabia, yet there will be few also who grudge the long quotations 
on this point from Fornander. As in all local Polynesian collections 
of traditions and legends, there is a good deal that is copymon to 
other groups and a great deal that is of general interest. As an 
example of the former we may quote the tale of the Menelune, and 
of the latter the prominent place that structures made of rough 
stone take in Hawaiian belief. Finally, lest we be accused of hinting 
that this is a work for students only, we should point out that 
Hawaiian Folk Tales, of which the present work is a continuation, is 
now in its fourth edition. 
H. D. SKINNER. 


SAMOAN SOCIETY. 


. 


We offer our congratulations to the recentiy founded Samoan Society 
of Apia, Samoa. The objects aimed at by the promoters are briefly set 
out in a letter received from the Administrator of Western Samoa 
in reply to the good wishes tendered by the Council of this Society, 
and the hope expressed that the two Societies would co-operate in 
their work, General Richardson writes: “I desire to thank you for 
“the interest you have taken in our local Samoan Society which, 
“although in its infancy and up to the present has done very little, 
“igs likely to become an important Society, as it is endeavouring to 
“eollect a vast amount of information which will not only be useful 
“to Samoa, but to all those lands where Polynesians races now reside. 
“JT have communicated the contents of your letter to the Secretary 
“of the Society who will be able soon I trust to supply articles for 
“ publication in the Journal of the Polynesian Society.” 


We shall be pleased to help in every way possible to further the aims 
of the Samoan Society, which evidently runs along similar lines to 
our own, and to publish in the Polynesian Journal ethnographic 
material received from that body. 


Editor. 


B 


> 


BERNICE PAUI BISHOP MUSEUM, HONOLULU AND 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


For the information of our Members we wish to state that corre- 
spondence has been passing between the above institutions on the 
question of coming to a working arrangement, and co-operating for 
our mutual benefit, with regard to the publication of material dealing 
with Polynesian Ethnology. To give our readers all the information 
available to date on this question, we give below Dr. Herbert Gregory’s 
letter to the Editor of Polynesian Journal. Writing from Honolulu in 
April last Dr. Gregory states: “During my recent visit to New 
Zealand the question of suitable publication of papers relating to Poly- 
nesian Ethnology was discussed with a number of interested men. 
The general opinion seemed to be that the enlarged Journal (Poly- 
nesian) might well serve as a medium of publication for short ethno- 
logical papers on Polynesia from all sources, and that the preparation 
of such articles should be encouraged. The alternative is to send such 
papers to Journals in Europe and America. 

In my view, it is appropriate that large contributions dealing with 
any part of Polynesia should be published by some New Zealand 
institution, or by Bishop Museum—the organisations primarily con- 
cerned with this class of material—and that short papers originating 
in Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, etc., as well as in New Zealand, should 
appear in the Polynesian Journal. 


It would seem to be advantageous to scientists to have Polynesian 
contributions issue from a few places. 

If the Journal should adopt this policy to the extent that Bishop 
Museum was assured of an outlet for articles now sent elsewhere, the 
Museum will be pleased to enter into an arrangement whereby it 
will stand in the place of contributors in guaranteeing quality and 
Jefraying costs of separates and other expenses which an author 
night otherwise bear. 

(Sg¢d.) HERBERT E. GREGORY, 
Director Bernice P.B. Museum. 


The above letter was referred to the associate Editors of this 
Journal residing in New Zealand, and after receiving their comments 
m same Dr. Gregory was written to and the suggestion was made that 
1e submit definite proposals along the lines sketched out in his letter. 
As soon as these are received a meeting will be convened to consider 
‘ame by representatives of the Polynesian Society and the Maori 
Sthnographic Research Board. 

Editor. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[364] The Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 


The Field Museum is of interest to students of Pacific ethnology 
on account of its great collections from Melanesia, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and Bastern Asia.. The new building in Grant Park 
is now complete, and Mr. D. C. Davies, the director, has announced 
the following contributions: An annual gift of $100,000 from Captain 
Marshall Field till further notice; $125,000 from the family of the late 
N. W. Harris, to be added to the endowment of the N. W. Harris Public 
School Extension, bringing it up to $375,000; $75,000 from Mr. Stanley 
Field, president of the museum, to apply to the deficit in the building 
fund, toward which the architects also have contributed. The total 
cost of the new building is a little over seven million dollars. A 
lecture theatre was provided by Mr. James Simpson at a cost of 
$150,000, while Mr. E. F. Ayer has given $100,000 for a lecture 
foundation, and $50,000 to endow the modern library. 


[365] Antiquity of Man in Australia and Tasmania. 


In papers and proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania for 
1924 is printed the first R. M. Johnston Memorial Lecture: — 
“ Geological Evidence of the Antiquity of Man in the Commonwealth, 
with Special Reference to the Tasmanian Aboriginals,” by Professor 
Sir Edgeworth David. Professor David first reviewed the Tasmanian 
evidence under the following headings: I., Geological; II., Distribution 
of (a) Implements, (b) Kitchen middens; III, Cultural; FV., Anatomical 
and Physiological; V., Association (?) with remains of extinct animals. 
The evidence of Nos. II.-V. points, though not conclusively, to the 
considerable antiquity of man in Tasmania. No. I., Geological Evidence, 
depends on three observations—(a) Occurrence of aboriginal cu.ial- 
cedonic flake in fluvio-glacial compact drift at the Doone Mine, (b) 
Occurrence of aboriginal chipped pebbles and stone cores at Regatta 
Point in a slightly raised beach (3 to 4 feet above high water), (c) 
Occurrence of very numerous aboriginal cherty flakes and other 
implements in what appears to be an old natural shore-line of the 
so-called Lake Leake. Of these, (c) proves inconclusive, while (b) 
indicates an antiquity of only 1500 or 2000 years. The evidence of 
(a) is held to indicate an antiquity of 20,000 years. The only other 
weighty Tasmanian evidence at, present available on the side of a 
considerable antiquity appears to be the absence of the dingo from 
Tasmania and its antiquity in Australia. Professor David then outlined 
the Australian evidence, which might be classed as: I., Legendary, 
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II. Based on the age of the deposits in which remains of man or 
any of his artifacts have been found, III. Based on anatomical 
structure of the numan remains, IV. Based on the age of the dingo, 
on the assumption that the dingo was introduced into Australia by 
the early Australian aboriginal immigrants. No. I. was dismissed at 
once. No. II. provided a number of instances, of which only three 
appear to be of weight—those of Enright, of White, and of Etheridge, 
David, and Grimshaw. The last “probably indicates an antiquity of 
not less than a few thousand years.” No. III. is inconclusive. No. IV. 
appears to provide satisfactory evidence of the considerable antiquity 
of man in Australia. 


It is thus remarkable how extremely siender is the direct evidence 
that man has inhabited Australia and Tasmania for a long period. Yet 
we are forced on general grounds, and quite apart from definite local 
evidence, to believe that this must have been the case. We must, 
therefore, suppose that further conclusive evidence will be discovered 
as research progresses. The case of New Guinea is similar, but here 
there is at present no direct local evidence whatever. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


ee ee ee ee 
Biiesian) ee ey une, at 4 p.m. Present, W. H. Skinner 

: , : er, Rockel, Waterston and White. Absent 
Captain Waller, through illness. 

The action of the Executive taken at an emergency meeting on 9th 
May, an pr Eanes with Mr. H. Tombs, publisher, to act as agent for 
the Society in the sale of Mr. Elsdon Best’s “ The Maori” at a charge 
of 15 per cent. plus postage, was confirmed. 

The following new members were proposed, seconded, and duly 
elected :— 

Life Member.—Mr. O. F. Nelson, P.O. Box 1387, Auckland. 

Ordinary Members.—Dr. Markian Stanko (N.D.), Caja 58 Gnsanadia 

Bja Cfa, Mexico, 

Stanley Wilkinson, 20, Hackthorn Road, Cashmere Hills, 
Christchurch. 

Charles Lewis Thomas, 29, Emerson Street, Napier. 

F. Butler, Gill Street, New Plymouth, 

A. S. Kenyon, Commissioner of Waterways and Irrigation, 
Melbourne. 

Michael A. Kenney, Hyde, Central Otago. 

The Treasurer reported that since lst January last the receipts 
were as follows: Members’ Subs., £219 10s. 0d.; Life Member do., 
£10 10s 0d.; grant from Maori Ethnological Board, £100; whilst total 
payments amounted to £76 19s 1d. 

Accounts amounting to £126 8s. 0d. were presented and approved 
for payment. 

Letters were read from the Administrator of Western Samoa in 
connection with the starting of the Samoan Society and from the 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu re co-operation between the two 
institutions in publishing Polynesian Ethnographic material. (Both 
these matters are dealt with fully in body of Journal.) 

It was resolved that a letter be forwarded to Captain Waller ex- 
pressing the Council’s sympathy in his present illness. 

It was also decided to send the Council’s congratulations to the 
President on his recovery from his recent proiracted iliness. 

The Chairman reported that he had interviewed Mr. Elsdon Best, 

President, and other members of the Society in Wellington, and had 
suggested that arrangements be made at an early date for the election 
of a committee who would take over the duties of the Council of 
Society and arrange for the proper housing of Library when the time 
‘came for the actual transfer of headquarters from New Plymouth. 

_Members of the Council were strongly of the opinion that until such 

arrangements were made, and the future of the Library safeguarded, 


| the Library should not leave its present quarters. 
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WOODEN GORGET FROM EASTER ISLAND. 


Sate og 


AN INSCRIBED WOODEN GORGET FROM RAPANUI 
(Easter Island) 


By W. W. THORPE. 


Ethnologist, Australian Museum. 


J Chae Subject of this paper (Plate 1) was purchased by the 

Trustees of the Australian Museum, from one T. Weis- 
ser in 1883. It formed one of a collection of two hundred and 
fifty specimens of South Sea native handiwork. Length 124 
inches; original breadth 3 inches; depth of inner curve 34 
inches; present weight 4 ounces. The dark wood is dark 
brown, though this colour may be due to age. It resembles 
the timber used for human figures and tablets and may be 
the mimosa tovo-miro (Sophora toromiro) .! 

The information accompanying the gorget is as follows: 
“ Breast Plate of the old kings of Rapanui, being a sign of 
the highest rank with hieroglyphics of the old Rapanui 
language. Belongs to the king’s family as a relic. As the 
Peruvians in 1860 came to Rapanui and took the last king 
Maurata and a great number of the people to the Chincha 
Islands, it was left to the chief Hangeto. Exchanged for a 
bird musket, revolver, and opera glass.” In support of its 
antiquity the additional remarks are recorded on the back of 
the gorget itself: ‘‘Re-miro, Brustschmuck der Rapanui 
Konige, 1882, 250-300 Jahre alte. Geschenk des Herrn. A. A. 
Salmon, Mataveri Rapanui, 23.9.82 (—?) die anwesenheit 
auf Rapanui. Gehorte dem Hauptling Hangeto 19-23 Sept. 
1882. (Signed) Weisser.” 

The lists of Miru headmen referred to by Mrs. Rout- 
ledge? are not available to the present writer—it would 
be interesting to know whether Hangeto is included. Maur- 
ata was undoubtedly an historical personage, being the 
grandson of Ngaara.* Maurata was probably among the 
thousand seized‘ for slavery in the Peruvian guano fields, 


1. Routledge (Mrs. Scoresby): The Mystery of Easter Island, 


London. 2nd Edn. May, 1920, p. 244. 


2. Ibid, p. 241. 
3. Ibid, p. 246. 
4, Ibid, p. 205. 
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and identical with “ the last of the Ariki, or chiefs.” A. A. 
Salmon is in all probability the Alexander Salmon “ to 
whom the missionaries sold their interests, at Vaihu on the 
south coast,”® and who sought diligently for the tablets of 
Maurata after the latter’s deportation.’ The gorget is un- 
doubtedly of great age. Its present appearance prompts 


the writer to think that it had been hidden for a consider- 


able time before being alienated from native ownership. A 
portion of the inner margin and the right limb have been 
noticeably reduced by rat gnawings, and the convex curve 
has also greatly suffered from the ravages of wood-borers. 

Before being photographed, the hieroglyphs were care- 
fully followed with Chinese white, otherwise these shallow 
markings would scarcely be visible in the reproduction. 
While not inscribed with as large a series of hieroglyphs as 
the British Museum specimen figured by Dalton,’ it has 
several features in common. Describing the British Museum 
specimen Edge-Partington says: ‘‘ Near the middle are two 
holes for suspension, (and) on the back, following the out- 
line, is a shallow depression.”” These features are possessed 
by the specimen under description. 

The central element of the inscription is a human out- 
line, with bird-shaped body, wing-like arms, and upraised 
hair, occupying a median position between the holes bored 
for suspension. Owing to insect damage the lower extrem- 
ities of the figure are now destroyed. To the left is a 
figure of a bird in flight, beyond which is what may be 
intended for the lower limbs of a woman. This latter fea- 
ture is repeated on the other ramus close to one of the per- 
forations, and in the series of signs above the bird. On the 
right of the same division is the outline of a human figure 
surmounted by a triangular object. The significance of the 
remaining figures is obscure. 

These rei-miro gorgets are considered to be “fa woman’s 
decoration, but a number of small ones were said to have 
been worn by Ngaara,”® the grand parent of Maurata. 


5. Ibid, p. 208-9 
6. Ibid, p. 247. 


7. Ibid, fig. 115, opp. p. 268. Dalton (O.M.), M.A., F.S.A.: Man, 
January, 1904. Plate A. 


Edge-Partington and Heapne: Album, Series (1890). Plate 3, No. 1. 
8. Routledge, p. 268. 


THE POLYNESIAN METHOD OF GENERATING FIRE 
With some Account of the Mythical Origin of Fire, and 
of its Employment in Ritual Ceremonies as 
observed among the Maori folk of 
New Zealand. 


By ELSDON BEST. 


(Continued from Vol. XXXIII No. 2) 


FIRE MAKING RITUAL. 


The following ritual formula was one chaunted when a 
tapu fire for ceremonial purposes was being generated :— 


“ Hika ake au i taku ahi. 

Te ahi na wai ? 

Te ahi na Maui; Maui tikitiki a Taranga. 

Ko wai taku kaunoti ? 

Ko Tu-te-hurutea, ko te kaunoti a Maui. 

Ko wai taku hika ? 

Ko te Tuke-a-rangi. 

Ko wai taku hika ? 

Ko Toroi-a-pawa i a Takutaku, i a Puhoumea 

Ka tu taku ahi, ko te ahi o Tongaruru 

Ka tu taku ahi ko Tonga-apai 

Ka tu taku ahi ko te Pie e-tu 

Ka tu taku ahi ko te Piere-tau 

Ka tau te ahi na Mahuika.” 
(I generate my fire. The fire of whom ? The fire of Maui. 
Maui-tikitiki of Taranga. What is (the name of) my 
kaunoti ? It is Tu-te-hurutea, the kaunoti of Maui. What 
is my hika (rubbing stick) ? It is the Tuke-a-rangi. What 
is my hika? It is Toroi-a-pawa from Takutaku, from 
Puhoumea. My fire ignites, the fire of Tongaruru. My fire 
ignites, it is Tonga-apai. My fire ignites, it is the Piere-tu. 
My fire ignites, it is the Piere-tau. The fire of Mahuika 
appears). 

The name Toroi-a-pawa is said to denote smoke, Taku- 
taku the wood dust caused by friction, and Puhoumea the 
rubbing process, but of this I have received no corrobora- 
tion. They may be personifications. Tongaruru is said 
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to be a volcano somewhere in the Pacific. Tonga-apai 
recalls names of isles in the Friendly Group, probably 
volcanoes active in former times. Maunga-nui is the name 
of a volcano, apparently in Polynesia, concerning which a 
very interesting tradition has been preserved. Piere-tu is 
apparently a personification connected with fire, and is said 
to denote that the groove is blackened and fire almost 
generated. As a word of the vernacular speech piere denotes 
a fissure. 

Another ritual chaunt, pertaining to a ceremonial fire 
termed the ahi purakau, which was kindled during the 
peculiar ceremony performed when a tree was to be felled 
for canoe making, or house building purposes, commences 
thus :— 

“ Hika ra taku ahi, e Tane.” 


This performance was for the purpose of placating Tane, 
the tutelary being of forests, one of whose children was 
about to be slain. The ahi tumuwhenua was another such 
tapu fire and rite connected with the same matter. Fora 
full account of the ritual and proceedings see Transactions 
of the New Zealand Institute, Vol., XL., p. 247. 

A name that occurs in these ahi karakia or ritual fires 
is that of Tu-ma-tere, sometimes given as Tu-mata-tere 
or Tumata-tere. One such formula commences :-— 

“ Hika ra taku ahi Tu-ma-tere.” 


The two final vowels of the name are lengthened in the 
delivery of the chaunt (which I have heard), but that might 
be for purposes of euphony. The application or meaning 
of this name is quite unknown to me. We have now, 
however, drifted into the subject of 


CEREMONIAL FIRES. 


about which more must be said, for they entered largely 
into Maori life and activities. What may be fairly termed 
religious ceremonies pertained to practically every Maori 
industry, pursuit and institution. In connection with con- 
ception, birth, marriage, death, burial, exhumation, war, 
peace making, fishing, fowling, agriculture, history teach- 
ing, house building, canoe making, travelling, voyaging, and 
innumerable other subjects, religious ceremonies were per- 
formed, and ritual formulae chaunted. Many such centred 
on ceremonial lustration, many on tapu steam ovens, and 
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many on ceremonial fires. As in Southern Asia fire entered 
largely into religious ceremonies. 

The ahi whakaene was a magic rite of destruction. The 
ahi torongu was a ceremonial performance designed to 
destroy a caterpillar pest in crops: The ahi taitai was a 
ceremonial fire connected with forest industries, i.e. with the 
tapu of a forest, and gods are the power behind all tapu, 
the creative power of that institution. All such fires 
specially generated for ceremonial purposes were termed 
ahi pahikahika. The ahi parpara was connected with a 
number of observances, and was a kind of generic term 
for a number of tapw fires, such as the ahi tute and ahi 
rokia, both connected with the removal of tapu. Any 
person who used such fires, or a brand from such in 
cooking food or other unworthy object, would be slain by 
the gods. The spot where a sacred fire has been kindled 
is for ever tapu, unless made common by an adept. I have 
see natives carefully avoid a spot where such a fire had been 
kindled thirty-five years before. 

The ahi tuakaha, ahi marae, ahi ruahine, and ahi tuku- 
para are all connected with ceremonial functions. The ahi 
mahitihiti was a divinatory ceremony in which the per- 
formers leaped through the flames. The ahi horokaka 
pertained to war, the ahi whakamatiti to magic, as also 
did the ahi tamoe. The ahi pure was a rite connected with 
exhumation of bones of the dead. Always new fire must 
be generated for any ceremonial purposes. In the genera- 
tion of such fire primitive methods have been preserved far 
into higher culture planes. 

The above list may be termed a sample one, and on 
numberless other occasions ceremonial fires were employed 
by the Maori; to continue the series of names would be 
tedious. 

Geiger, in his paper on the discovery of fire, has laid 
stress on the fact that fire has entered into religious cere- 
monial practically the world over. Among some peoples, 
it least, fire was looked upon as representing the sun, and 
we have seen how it is derived from the sun in Maori myth. 
In the universal contest between Light and Darkness 
Mahuika is allied with Tane, fire and sun are against Whiro 
ind darkness. Geiger went so far as to declare fire a 
‘eligious discovery, a statement that may be doubted. Re- 
fille refers to the belief of old-time races that fire is a 
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divine being, of celestial and pure origin, which is shut up — 


in wood, and which is contaminated in the long run by 
contact with men and with human affairs, thus necessitating — 
the generation of new fire. Such then are the ideas con- 
nected with fire generally, and the ahi tapu of the Maori 
in particular. 


Superstition is often a very unpleasant quality and 


causes much inconvenience to suffering mankind. A Maori 
might see many cooking fires blazing around him, but, if he 
wanted a fire in his sleeping hut, he would have, by violent 
exertion to kindle it. In like manner he might have to 
kindle fire whereat to cook a meal, when a tapu fire was 
burning close by. In late times, ere the tapu system broke 
down, he might have to do the same to light his pipe. 


Should he leave this fire burning, and should a person come | 


along and roast a potatoe at it for his dinner, then would 
death smite that sinner swiftly. For the gods are jealous 
of their abiding tapu, and human life is cheap when gods 
are angered. 

There are a number of superstitions connected with fire, 
some of which are exceedingly puerile from our point of 
view. When the young of the kaka parrot were taken from 
a rua matini, or deep hollow in a tree trunk, by means of a 
curious implement termed a whakawiri, they would be 
roasted before a fire as a meal for the fowlers. Some of 
the ashes from that fire must be cast into the hollow of the 
tree where the nest is, otherwise the parent birds will desert 
that tree, and no longer nest there. 

Concerning this peculiar word matini:—At Samoa it 
is applied to an offering to spirits, or to keep spirits away. 
Futuna gives a similar meaning. In New Zealand an ahi 
matini is a tapu fire of the taitai class, at which a bird 
is roasted by fowlers, and a ceremony performed in order 
to placate the forest gods, and avert any ill luck or mis- 
fortune assailing them for having slain birds of that forest. 
The ceremony is one of the class termed taumaha. Fire in 
certain ceremonies seems to have had a purifying influence. 
In a certain rite performed over a person who had 
desecrated a tapu place, a cinder of charred wood was 
placed in his hand. In another extraordinary rite a cinder 
was passed under the left thigh of the operator, a super: 
stition that takes us back to South Eastern Asia. Again 
when a frost was thought to be settling down, and damag« 
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to crops feared, one would seize a fire-brand and take it to 
the village mianga (urinal), and there wave it about. At 
the same time he recited the childish jingle known as a 
atau manawa (which does not seem to contain any sense), 
after which he threw the brand away and departed. This 
act was deemed an excellent way to dispel a frost. 

Divination by means of fire was not uncommon. One 
‘orm of this performance was to kindle a fire and note 
which way the smoke drifted. It was by this means that 
he Arawa foretold the result of the desperate affray at 
fe Whatu-o-Mawake. 

It is unlucky to kindle a fire on a track, as it is to 
00k food in an earth oven, when travelling, without 
scattering the lining of the oven when done with. If a jet 
of gas issues from burning fuel, it is a spirit come to obtain 
ire. 

The expression ahi mate (extinct fire) denotes the cold 
rearthstone of a deserted home. Also applied to a hamlet 
adly ravaged by an epidemic. 

The Maori, like most poorly clad folk, had a great respect 
or fire, and spoke of it as a parent of man, as he also did of 
. house. The old aphorism: “He mata ahi, he mata tangata” 
neans that the fire parent and the human parent are equally 
‘seful to man. 


HOW FIRE WAS CARRIED. 


Apart from carrying his fire generating apparatus when 
ravelling, the Maori often carried live fire. To do so he 
rocured some dry material of slow combustion that would 
moulder but not burst into flame. The dried stem of the 
ahia (Passiflora tetrandra), the dry flowering stalks of 
-hormium, and a kind of punk that grows on trees, were 
sed for this purpose. The latter was the puku tawai found 
rowing on beech trees; that found on tawa trees is useless 
or the purpose. When travelling in cold weather natives 
ymetimes procured a bundle of dry manuka bark, which 
ney put ties round and kindled at one end. When they 
rished to warm hands and feet, as after fording a river, 
1ey loosened the ties of the bundle and blew the smoulder- 
1g bark into a blaze. Torches used in travelling at night 
‘ere made of bark, dried leaves of Cordyline, or resinous 
‘ood, such as mapara. Of the Phormium fire stick, Hock- 
-etter, who was in New Zealand in 1859, wrote:—“ The 
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dried flower stalks, the pith of which, when ignited, keeps 
glowing like tinder, are to the travelling Maori excellent 
slow matches by means of which he is enabled continually 
to carry fire about [with] him.” Elsewhere he writes :— 
“ He was a robust Maori, who carried the mail bag. . . upon 
his back, a glowing slow match in one hand.” 


THE AHI KOMAU. 


This term denotes a very singular mode of conserving 
fire at the village home, and was formerly practised when 
people were to be absent from home for some days, or even 
weeks. It was a comforting thing, we are told, to find such 
a fire burning when travellers returned home weary, and 
with wet fire making sticks. The original ahi komaw or 
buried fire, was, as we have seen, that given to Ruaumoko, 
and which we know as voleanie fire. This was the ahi 
tahito that was given to Ruaumoko in the howama. This 
latter is a small tree, also known as whau (Entelea 
arborescens). 


To make the ahi komau of this world a small hillock 
was deemed the best site. In the side of this hillock an 
excavation resembling a ditch was made. The lower end 
was about thigh deep; the upper end knee deep. The 
important essentials were a length of the dried trunk of a 
cabbage tree (Cordyline australis), and the same of a 
tokitoki (Titoki. Alectryon excelsum). A length of dry 
weathered heart of matai (Podocarpus spicatus) might be 
used instead of the titokz. The latter was laid in the 
bottom of the ditch, at the lower end thereof, and the dry 
Cordyline trunk was laid in the upper end, its lowe 
extremity touching the upper end of the titoki. The uppe: 
end of the Cordyline was set on fire, and the whole of thi 
two trunks covered with closely packed stones. The ditcl 
was then filled in with clay, except a small air hole at th 
upper end where the trunk was kindled. The stones becam 
heated and preserved the dryness of the buried trunks; | 
the clay lay on them the fire would be a failure. I believe 
layer of stones was also placed underneath the trunks. Som 
natives maintain that such a buried fire would burn fc 
months. When fire was required, a dry flowering stal 
of toctoe (Arundo conspicua) was thrust down the ho 
caused by the trunks smouldering away, until it came in 
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ontact with the fire; the dry, fluffy panicles readily ignited. 
This ingenious method of conserving fire was often of very 
yreat service in former days. 

An old aphorism runs as follows :— 


“He ahi komau whenua, he tangata tohu tangata.” 
(An earth buried fire, a hospitable person.) 
fo return home from an arduous journey, wearied, worn, 
with wet kauahi, to find the ahi komau burning, is as 
jleasant an experience as being received by a kindly 
1ospitable person. 


A singular form of fire was that known as the ahi tu 
dopoto or ahi whakanoho. It was used when a fire was 
lesired for its warmth in a small hut, but smoke was con- 
sidered specially undesirable. Thus it was a feature of the 
specially built hut erected for a woman during the birth 
af her child, and which was occupied by her for a week 
ry so after that event. In such a place the ordinary charcoal 
ire (ahi waro) in a stone fire place in the floor was not 
.pproved of. To make a tupopoto fire a sheet of the bark 
‘f a white pine tree was procured, and laid, inner side 
ippermost, exposed to light and sun. It soon curled up 
intil it assumed the form of a hollow cylinder. This 
rylinder was set upright in the floor of the hut, and kept 
n that position by having its lower end sunk a few inches 
n the earth. It was then filled with dry charcoal, and a 
mw ties of aka (stems of climbing plants) were secured 
sound it. The charcoal was then lit on the top, and, as it 
sept burning slowly downward, it consumed the retaining 
rk vessel. Such a fire emits a considerable amount of 
at and lasts for some time. When all the charcoal was 
nsumed, another tupopoto soon replaced it.. This fire 
es not give forth any smoke, and does not blaze. 


FIREPLACES. 


The Maori artisan never evolved the chimney; his 
1ethod of warming and lighting huts was a very primitive 
me. A small square pit sunk in the middle of the floor of a 
ut, and lined with four stones, was the only form of fire- 
‘ace used. A larger building might have two or more 
ch takuahi, as they were called. All four of these stones 
yssessed proper names, one of which was Puhahana. The 
ord hahana means “ to shine, to glow, to give forth heat.” 
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Possibly this is connected with pushan—the sun, of far off 
Asia. A few Sanscrit words are retained in the Maori 
language. In the takuahi of a tuahu (tapu place where 
rites were performed) ceremonial fires were kindled, and 
the gods to be invoked were “located” in that fire. The 


stone called poutama was formerly utilised as lining stones ~ 


for these tapu fireplaces. A famed old one, named Tokaroa, 
is yet preserved in the Tamarau family of Ruatoki. The 
Rev. T. G. Hammond, of Patea, Taranaki district, has 
remarked that the stones used to line a fire pit were called 
parua, or tautau hauhunga. These sound like generic terms 
for the four stones collectively. 

Charcoal fires were often employed by the Maori folk 
in order to warm their huts in winter. Wood fires were 
also used, especially when artificial light was desired, as 


on long winter evenings. These woods that emitted the — 


least smoke, such as maire (Olea), were specially sought 
for such a purpose. Native huts are often abominably 
smoky, as the so-called window is the only means of escape 
for smoke when the door is closed. Hence a name for the 
window space is puta auahi, or smoke escape. Notwith- 
standing the discomfort of the smoke, the writer has often 
been glad to pass a night in these huts, when the winter 
rains were in evidence, and Paraweranui was abroad. The 
development of the fireplace, from the Maori takuahi to the 
cheerful and infinitely more comfortable chimney fire of 
modern life is a subject of some interest, as a token of 
advancing culture. 
FIRE WALKING. 


We have all heard of the feat of fire walking, from 
that of the three gentlemen of weird names who traversed 
the fiery furnace, to the exhibitions of our own time. 
Apparently this performance has been long known in Asia 
and the Pacific region. In his Natives of Northern 
India, Crooke describes it as performed by Bhils, and 
says it was apparently confined to the non-Aryan peoples 
of India. A form of the feat was practised in Thibet. It 
was known in Japan, and witnessed at the Straits Settle- 
ments. The Tahitians occasionally performed it, as de- 
scribed in the Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. X., 
p. 53. The same Journal describes the Fijian aspect of 
the ceremony (Vol. III., p. 72, and Vol. VIII., p. 189). 
Other accounts of the Fijian performance appear in the 
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Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, Vol. XXXI., 
p. 667, and Vol. XXXV., p. 187. In Vol. VIII. of the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, Colonel Gudgeon de- 
scribes a performance conducted at Rarotonga by a native 
of Raiatea, Society Group. Several Europeans, including 
the Colonel himself, walked barefooted over the hot stones. 
The pit in which the fire is kindled is known to Polynesians 
as the Umu-ti, on account of it being utilised for the pur- 
pose of cooking the tap roots of Cordyline terminalis, 
ealled ti. This was a much appreciated food product; it 
contains a quantity of sweet tasting fecula. Umu is a 
common name for the pit in which food is cooked by a 
steaming process; the stones that provide the heat being 
heated by a fire made in the pit. In Vol. XX. of the same 
Journal, Major J. T. Large describes a fire walk performed 
at Atiu, an island of the Cook Group. The pit used was 
twenty feet long, ten feet wide, and four feet deep. On 
a huge fire in this pit were placed the stones to be heated. 
The director was one Pauro Moari, of Raiatea. When the 
logs had burned down to embers, the hot stones were levelled 
by means of long poles. The performance commenced with 
the reading of the performance of Messrs. Shadrach and 
Co., of other lands. Major Large was one of the party that 
walked barefooted over the stones, which, he remarks, did 
not feel unduly hot. Some explanation of the freedom from 
injury of the performers is given in the papers mentioned. 

According to Maori tradition the above feat was per- 
formed in New Zealand in olden days. An account of a 
performance was obtained by the writer from Himiona 
Tikitu, of Te Teko, and published in Vol. XXXIV. of the 
Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, p. 938. I 
have been told that a fire walk took place at Paraparaumu, 
south of Waikanae, in past times. 

CS * Co * * 

In a paper on Fire Making Apparatus in the U.S. 
National Museum, Walter Hough remarks that in some 
parts of Australia the natives employ the fire plough. “ They 
rub a knife of wood along a groove made in another stick 
previously filled with tinder.” He seems to have obtained 
the information from Smith’s Aborigines of Victoria. 
‘Hough also notes the use of this method in New Britain. 
Hough’s illustration of Samoan fire making sticks depicts 
a very short under stick, apparently not more than eight 


! 
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inches in length. A larger one would be much easier to — 
keep steady. 

In eastern New Guinea and some adjacent isles the 
fire plough was employed, but other methods were used in 
other parts of the former region. Joly states that the 
fire plough was used at Timor. In Speiser’s account of the® 
New Hebrides he says: “ Fire is lighted here, as in all 
Melanesia, by ‘ ploughing’... . If the wood is not damp, 
it will burn in less than two minutes ; it is not necessary, as 
is often stated, to use two different kinds of wood.” 


OLLA PODRIDA. 


Fire signals were often employed by the Maori in olden 
days, especially alarm fires and as a call to arms. Blazing 
fires were used at night, and smoke signals during the 
daytime. Such a smoke signal fire is termed an ahi 
whakapua. 

A good pair of fire making sticks (kawahi and hika) now 
lying before me were made by Paitini Pukaha, an old native 
of the Tuhoe tribe, who took them to Rotorua in April, 1920, 
in order to present them to the Prince of Wales. He was 
ridiculed for bringing such a paltry present, and so with- 
drew, abashed, afterwards presenting the sticks to the 
writer. Te Rangi-ua, nephew of the old man, then generated 
fire with these sticks, and a moving picture was taken of the 
process. The kauahi or kaunoti is eighteen inchese in length, 
three and a-half inches wide, and one and a-quarter inches 
thick. Fire has been kindled on it three times, and each 
of the blackened grooves is about three inches in length 
and less than a quarter of an inch deep. The rubber is one 
foot long, one inch thick in the middle, roughly cylindrical, 
while the rubbing end is not brought to a point, but is over 
half an inch in thickness. Heavy pressure has, however, 
rounded the extremity and caused it to assume the rounded 
form of the grooves. Both pieces are dry, light kaikomako 
wood. 

Prior to receiving the matches of Europe, the Maori 
obtained powder and flint and steel from voyagers and 
traders. His use of gunpowder as a fire maker we have 
already spoken of. Missionary Wade tells us that in the 
thirties of last century the natives were given to the use ot 
flint and steel; and that some of their tinder boxes wer« 
curiously carved. 


<4 
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In Samoan myth Fire and Water mated, and from 
them sprang the earth, rocks, trees, and everything else. 
At Samoa Mafuie (Mahuika) is the so-called god of earth- 
quakes. He dwells in the underworld where fire ever burns. 
At Peru, in the Gilbert Group, fire was procured from 
Tangaloa of the heavens by an old woman who placed it 
in a tree, and taught man how to procure it by friction. 
At Hawaii Pele-honua-mea represents volcanic fire, though, 
under the name of Para-whenua-mea, she represents water 
in New Zealand. 

In his Story of Religions, the Rev. E. D. Price re- 
marks of Agni, the god of fire (as he is depicted in Vedic 
hymns) as “the immortal messenger sent by the gods to 
men, and is the director of sacrificial rites and religious 
ceremonies.” This concept resembles the Persian myth 
already reviewed, and we may also compare the Maori 
myth of Auahi-tu-roa, or Upoko-roa (the comet) being sent 
by the sun lord to convey fire to mankind. In local myth 
Tane and Maui are both credited with providing man with 
fire, and both represent Light. Mahuika produced the five 
Fire Children, represented by the five fingers, and the 
fingers are known as “ The Five of Maui” (Te Tokorima a 
Maui). The fingers of man grasp the rubbing stick to 
generate fire. In Maori and Polynesian myth Maui is 
closely connected with the moon. In Northern Polynesia 
he is the son of Sina or Hina (personified form of the 
moon). In Babylonia and elsewhere the moon was viewed 
as being older than the sun. Tane, personified form of the 
sun, was one of the younger children of Sky and Earth in 
Maori myth. From Uruk and Sin of Baylonia to Sina and 
Rongo of Polynesia, as from Ra to Tane, we note strange 
analogies between Asiatic myths and those of the far spread 
Polynesian race. 

The ancestors of the Maori who left the hidden land of 
Irihia, where the small seed called avi was an important 
food supply, could not hold their own against the hordes of 
“black peoples.” They turned their backs on the beloved 
Hawaiki; they faced the gleaming east whence Tane called 
them, and sailed boldly forth on the vast ocean in search 
of a new home. They brought with them strange concepts 


and world-old myths; they preserved primitive institutions 


and arts that mark them as of grey antiquity; they connect 
us with the old, old peoples of the Pleiades Year, and see in 
low hung Vega the loved token of their ancient home. 


A SOLOMON ISLANDS HISTORICAL DRAMA. 


MAKO-MAKO, AI-MATAUWA 
AND AI-FONO-FONO. 


Hw been a resident for over twelve years on the 


Island of Owa-Raha or Santa-Anna on the South East- 
ern end of San Cristoval in the British Solomon Islands, and 
therefore having seen most of the native customs and dances 
observed on different occasions, I approahed some of the 
leading old men and asked them if they still had customs out 
of the time gone by I had not witnessed yet. They replied 
there was one but as it had not been done for a long time 
they did not know if people could do it properly, but still 
they were going to produce it on the next occasion. 

Shortly after that a feast was given by the village of 
Upuna to the other two villages of Navinuatogo and 
Netagre, all situated on this Island, and this is what I 
witnessed :— 

On one end of the village, which boasts of a fine large 
village green, a large platform was erected, decorated with 
different shrubs, and on top of the platform were distri- 
buted heaps of yams, green cocoanuts, basins containing 
native puddings, roast pigs and fish. In front of the plat- 
form a team of dancers lined up and presently began to 
dance, while the women folk and the children and all 
visitors were sitting about in the shade of the houses and 
different trees. All were gaily decorated with hibiscus 
and other flowers presenting a pleasant picture, and every- 
body was enjoying himself immensely. Suddenly shouts 
went up and I saw the women furthest away picking up 
their children and, much agitated, running toward me. 

Out of the scrub near the village there appeared a pro- 
cession of the most devilish looking lot I could imagine. The 
first and evidently the leader, his face a hideous mask, his 
whole body smeared over with yellow-brownish clay, armed 
with a crude bow and arrow, advanced slowly with a 
shuffling gait. He was followed by eighteen or twenty others, 
all covered from top to toe, with the same clay, their faces 
covered with cocoanut bast and smeared over, each of 
them holding as a support a freshly cut leaf covered sapling 
of about fifteen feet long. None of them carried any arms 
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and they all walked in the same shuffling way, as if not used 
to walking, some stumbling and even falling down. They 
kept in a bunch following their leader, who slowly advanced 
to investigate and who kept on conversing with the ones 
nearest to him in a most inarticulate language, and was 
answered by them in grunts. 

When my dog eventually got away from me and rushed 
at them, they bunched up and held on to their saplings like 
grim death, their legs shaking very badly and only the 
leader made a feeble attempt to shoot the dog with his bow 
and arrow. They proceeded slowly further, taking a great 
interest in everything they saw, but always holding on to 
their saplings, as if afraid to let go, and always keeping 
together. 

These were the Mako-mako people, or, as I shall call them, 
“the tree people.” Needless to say, all women and children, 
and even young boys, made helter skelter for the elevated 
rest house, all being very much frightened; the children 
mainly were difficult to pacify, but even quite full-grown 
women appeared to be very much disturbed. One quite 
sensible young women stepped unawares out of one house 
and turning round came face to face with the leader; she 
with one shriek, jumped back into the house and escaped, 
still shrieking, out of the back door. Most of the young 
boys had climbed up the nearest cocoanut trees like greased 
lightning. 

Suddenly we heard the boohoo-boohoo of the afuri shell 
(conch), and a large canoe holding about twenty men 
entered the Reef-passage. All jumped out and with the 
exception of two who were left to guard the canoe, came in 
single file toward the village green. These were the Ai-fono, 
or, as I shall call them, “ the canoe-people,” strangers com- 
ing on a voyage of discovery. All were jet-black, and 
armed with spears and clubs. The string of white bulu 
shell (cowries) appeared on their foreheads, while some 
wore the big broad arm-rings made out of the giant clam 
shell. 

In single file, walking swiftly and strongly, they 
eventually came near the tree-people. Sighting each other, 
.the poor defenceless tree-people bunched up, giving out little 
shrieks and grunts like frightened animals, while the canoe- 
people slowly advanced in a half circle, their spears and 


clubs in readiness. 
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They came slowly nearer as people not quite sure of # 


what appears before them. “ Are they human beings like 


ourselves or some bad spirits out of the bush ?” they | 


seemed to ask themselves. Their leader got gradually very 


near the leader of the tree-people, but still seeming to hesi- | 


tate. 


The poor tree-people, all pretending to be very frightened 
and keeping on their legs with difficulty, made slowly for 
the bush, still being followed by the canoe-people. Then 
one, the last of the tree-people, stumbled and fell and was 
promptly pounced on by some of the canoe-people, who, dis- 
covering that he was human after all, carried him some dis- 
tance and dashed his head in with a club. Leaving a watch 
over him, they returned and captured a few more of the 
tree-people, but more than half of the tree-people, once in 
the scrub, got away. The prisoners were then brought to 
the canoe, and the canoe left. 

This had not been done for a long time, from 25 to 30 
years, I made it, which, in a native’s estimation, is a very 
long time. That explains the younger people and children 
getting such a fright and running away. It is not an easy 
matter to a native, in whose mind the bush and specially 
the night, is swarming with bad spirits of frightful appear- 
ance, to be all at once confronted by some wicked looking 
creature. 

Now for an explanation of the just described. 


Questioning some old men brought no results except 
that the tree-people were called mako-mako ai-matauwa, 
and the canoe-people were called Ai-Fono-fono. 

Mako-mako means “to cover yourself with earth or 
mud,” while ai-matauwa means “the men from the dis- 
tance,” as Ei faka or Ai faka means “men of ships,” or 
“men that came in ships,” faka being “ ship.” Ai-Fono-fono 
means “the men from Fono-fono,” but none could tell me 
where that was. All were sure that it is somewhere in the 
West. That was all they knew, except one very old man, 
who said that mako-mako ai-matauwa really meant “ to 
cover yourself with earth to go and see the people from the 
distance.” , 

Questioning the middle aged men who represented the 
different people brought no better results, they said they 
had seen it when they were young boys and that it somehow 
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came natural to them. What it really represented they did 
not know. 


On the one hand we have what I have called “ the tree- 
people,” of a light colour, as represented by the yellow- 
brownish clay, as people would be living in the jungle and 
seldom coming into the sunshine. People of a very primitive 
race not having any arms with the exception of one crude 
bow and some arrows, having no ornaments at all, very 
likely living in trees as their behaviour on the level ground 
demonstrated. Further, their carrying of saplings as a 
familiar thing to support them cn the ground. Their in- 
articular language is very likely meant to be the language 
of a very primitive people. 

The Ai-Fono-fono, or as I called them “ the canoe-people ” 
already further advanced, a war-like race, skilled in the 
art of canoe and ornament making, used to travel on the 
water and the shore, already armed with spears and clubs. 
Coming from the West, the home of the present day jet- 
black people, like the natives of Choiseul and Bougainville 
as the canoe-people tried to represent in having blackened 
their bodies with charcoal. The advance guard of a wave of 
black people from the West finding the original inhabitants, 
over-running their habitats and eventually inter-marrying 
with them as they brought no women in their canoes, but 
still pressing on further East. 

Did these natives, unbeknown to themselves, enact that 
day a drama out of the very beginning of history ? 


HENRY KUPER. 


Note.—Mr. Kuper thinks the ai-ematawa were the aboriginals, but 
their name is against this. I suggest they may be an earlier set of 
immigrants. Elsewhere the earliest immigrants to San Cristoval are 
the Atawa (“the foreigners” or “people from over the sea”) and 
they are always represented as fair. They had a cult of trees (which 
may account for the saplings), and seem to have been an unwar-like 
people. But it was certainly a piece of acted history that Mr. 
Kuper saw, and perhaps the most interesting point is the evidence it 
gives for dark people coming in after fair people were in possession. 
The Mwako-mwako dancers at the other end of San Cristoval (Arosi), 
-are described in my forthcoming book “ The Threshold of the Pacific,” 
but there they seem to belong to a later immigration than the fair 
coloured Atawa; which makes Mr. Kuper’s evidence all the more 
valuable as perhaps correcting my interpretation of their place in the 
history of San Cristoval immigration—C. E. FOX, 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TONGAN HISTORY. 
By E. E. V. COLLOCOTT, M.A., B.D. 


TUI TONGA LISTS. 


pias attempt to reconstruct the past of Tonga, and to as- 

sign approximate periods for the few events that dimly 
emerge from the mists of forgetfulness, will almost of neces- 
sity be based on the list of Tui Tonga, kings of Tonga. At 
the outset a difficulty presents itself ; there are different lists 
with varying numbers of generations. 


Laufilitonga, the last Tui Tonga, died in 1865; before 
him there were, according to various accounts, from thirty- 
three to thirty-eight holders of this august title. Edward 
Tregear, on page 670 of his Maori-Polynesian Comparative 
Dictionary, prints a list of thirty-four Tui Tonga, excluding 
the first name, Kohai, who belongs to an earlier regime. Mr. 
Tregear’s authority is the late Rev. Dr. Moulton, whose 
opinion on all matters relating to Tonga is of the greatest 
weight; but a list of thirty-eight names seems to me not 
improbable, and this paper will assume the substantial cor- 
rectness of the following list :— 


1. Ahoeitu, c. 950. 20. Tatafu-eiki-mei-mua. 

2. Lolofakangalo. 21. Lomi-ae-tupua. 

3. Fanga-one-one. 22. Havea II. 

4. Lihau 23. Takalaua, c. 1450. 

5. Kofutu. 24. Kau-ulu-fonua-fekai, c. 1470. 
6. Kaloa. 25. Vaka-fuhu. 

7. Mauhau. 26. Puipui-fatu. 

8. Apuanea. 27. Kau-ulu-fonua IT. 

9. Afulunga. 28. Tapuoji. 

10. Momo. 29. Uluaki-mata I (Telea). 
11. Tui-ta-tui, c. 1200. 30. Fatafehi, 1643. 
12. Talaatama. 31. Uluaki-mata II. 

13. Tui-tonga-nui. 32. Tuipulotu I. 

14. Tala-i-haa-pepe. © 33. Fakanaanaa. 

15. Talakai-faiki, c. 1250. 34. Tuipulotu II. 

16. Tala-fabite. 35. Pau 1777 (met Cook). 
17. Tui-tonga-maakatoe. 36. Mau-lupe-kotofa. 

18. Tuitonga-puipui. 37. Fatafehi Fua-nunui-ava. 
19. Havea I. 38. Laufilitonga, died 1865. 
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This list differs from Dr. Moulton’s in regarding as 


Indicating separate individuals several names which he re- 
_gards as alternative designations of the one king. It is 


the list favoured by the Roman Catholic missionaries, who, 
having secured the last Tui Tonga as a convert, were prob- 
ably in a better position to obtain information about this 
ancient line than were their Methodist contemporaries. 


It agrees in the number of generations, though not in 
all details, with a list published by the late King of Tonga, 
George Tubou II. It is also, I believe, the list favoured by 
Mr. E. W. Gifford, who visited Tonga in connection with the 
Bayard Dominick expeditions of the Bishop Museum, and 
to whom I take this opportunity of gratefully acknowledg- 
ing my obligations in this and in other matters. It agrees 
sufficiently closely, moreover, with what seems to be the 
most generally accepted number of generations in the 
Malietoa line in Samoa, which provides one of the most im- 
portant external points of contact. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Several dates are known with precision. Laufilitonga 
closed the series in 1865. In 1777 Captain Cook met Pau, 
whom he estimated to be about 40 years old. Pau is the 
thirty-fifth, Laufilitonga the thirty-eighth, and consequently 
the reigns of four kings covered something over 88 years, 
and the average reign cannot be less than 22 years. Captain 
Cook enables us also to fix with a fair degree of probability 
the date of an earlier king. He found that the remembrance 
of Tasman’s visit in 1643 was still preserved, and was in- 
formed that Pau, or Paulaho, was the fifth king since Tas- 
man’s arrival. Cook calls the kings the Futtafaihe (now 
spelt Fatafehi), and says: “ The Futtafaihes (Poulaho be- 
ing only an addition to distinguish the king from the rest 
of his family) have reigned in a direct line for at least one 
hundred and thirty-five years. Upon inquiring whether any 
account had been preserved amongst them of the arrival of 
Tasman’s ships... by way of informing us how long ago this 
had happened, they told us the name of the Futtafaihe who 


was then king, and of those who had succeeded down ta 


1. In the March, 1916, number of “ Koe Fanogonogo,” a little paper 
published by the Methodist Miss‘on, which survived only a few issues. 
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Poulaho, who is the fifth since that period; the first being 
an old man, at the time of the arrival of the ships.’’ 


This statement, apart from chronological considerations, 
lends some support to the supposition that the Tui Tonga 
at the time of Tasman’s visit in 1643 was Fatafehi, and the 
same result is reached by counting back from Pau as the 
fifth king since that event. Fatafehi was an old man at 
the time of Tasman’s visit, and presumably near the close 
of his life. From 1643 to 1777 there were five kings, in- 
cluding Pau, still in the prime of life. For this period, 
therefore, we get the high average of not less than 27 years 
for each reign. The result is the same if we reckon 1643 as 
approximately the year in which Uluakimata II., Fatafehi’s 
successor, began to reign, and take the average for the eight 
kings down to, and including, Laufilitonga.* 


In some lists there is included a name Tapuoji after 
Fatafehi, and if this be correct Tapuoji would be Tui Tonga 
at the time of Tasman’s visit. That there was a high chief 
named Tapuoji living in Tonga at this time is very probable, 
but I am of opinion that he was not the Tui Tonga, but a 
Fijian, the Tui Lakepa, married to the Female Tui Tonga, 
the Tui Tonga Fefine, and the progenitor of the lofty lineage 
of the Tama-ha (Sacred Child). 


Another piece of chronological evidence is the associa- 
tion of Tala-kai-faiki, fifteenth on the list, with the con- 
quest of Samoa, and his subsequent defeat at the hands of 
the first chiefs to bear the title of Malietoa. Concerning 
this war Tongan tradition is curiously silent. Repeated in- 
quiries have evoked no glimmer of remembrance. Samoan 
tradition, on the contrary, is full and circumstantial. Dr. 
Augustin Kramer compares Samoan tradition of this war 
with German recollection of the French war under Melac, 
or the Thirty Years war.* 


The genealogy of the Malietoa line approximately dates 
this important event, and writers on Samoa seem agreed 
in assigning it to about the year 1250.° 


2. The Voyages of Captain James Cook Round the Word (John 
Tallis and Company, London and.New York), Vol. II., p. 157. 

3. Compare Basil Thomson, Diversions of a Prime Minister, p. 306. 

4, Die Samoa-Inseln I. Band, p. 259 (Stuttgart 1902). 


5. See A. Kramer, op. cit. I. Band, p. 254, S. Ella, J.P.S., Vol. VII., 
pp. 231-234. 
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Fatafehi, the thirtieth king, an old man in 1643, is the 
fifteenth after Talakaifaiki, who flourished about 1250. Be- 
tween the two dates is a period of 393 years, and thus an 
average reign of about 25 years is indicated. 

Taking the three intervals thus dated by external evi- 
dence we seem to be justified in allowing 25 years for each 
Tui Tonga. This average is very high, and there is tradi- 
tion, moreover, to the effect that the kings were frequently 
assassinated in the earlier period by aspirants to the throne, 
and there are exceptions to the general rule that the suc- 
cession was from father to son. The dated periods, however, 
are sufficiently long to include, and allow for, some depart- 
ures from the normal, and in the absence of definite evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant a shorter period being assumed, 
I accept provisionally 25 years as representing the average 
length of the reign of a Tui Tonga. 

The beginning of the line, then, would be in the tenth 
century, say about 950. Bishop Blanc (P. Soane Malia), in 
his Chez les Meridionaux du Pacifique, assumes the tenth 
century as a starting point for the Tui Tonga line, though 
he does not state his grounds.® 


EARLY KINGS. 


The first Tui Tonga, Ahoeitu, was the son of Eitumatu- 
pua, the Lord of Heaven, and a mortal woman. Heaven was 
not very distant, and the divine lover could visit his earthly 
bride by descending a great tree, standing on the island of 
Ata, whose head pierced the sky. 

The names Ahoeitu, and Eitumatupua, both contain the 
word eitu god, spirit; and Eitumatupua contains also the 
word tupua, which is of kindred meaning,’ but in spite of 
mythological elements in the tradition of the beginning of 
the kingship; the broad fact of a new dynasty having 
established itself during the tenth century is probably his- 
torical. Tradition speaks of a period before Ahoeitu, when 
Tonga was peopled from a worm bred in the decayed root 
of a creeper, planted by one of the Tangaloa, Lords of 
Heaven. Then follows the visit of the Maui, who brought 


6. P. Soane Malia, Chez les Meridionaux du Pacifique, p. 87 (Em- 


manuel Vitte, Lyon, Paris, 1910). ; 
7. A. M. Hocart, Chieftainship and the Sister’s Son in the Pacific, 


American Anthropologist, Vol. 17, No. 4, 1915, p. 638. 
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wives from the Underworld for the men created by Tanga- 
loa, and who also fished up certain islands. The Tangaloa 
and Maui myths are of course older than the settlement 
of any of the Polynesian peoples in their present habitats, 
but each of the peoples has doubtless woven some of its more 
recent history into its memory of the ancient common 
myths. It is interesting to note that in Tongan tradition 
the Maui get the hook from a chief of Manu’a, in Samoa, 
named Tonga, and that they come from thence to Tonga. 

Dr. Kramer® says that the earliest kings of Manu’a 
bore the title of Tuimanw’a ma Samow atoa, king of Manu’a 
and All Samoa, and that “all” indicated, not only Samoa, 
but surrounding islands as well, such as Tonga, Fiji, Raro- 
tonga, Tahiti, who all brought tribute to the Tui Manu’a. 
Especially prominent in the Samoan sagas is Fitiaumua, a 
great conqueror, who “ was said to come from the east, was 
a great warrior, conquered at Fiji, and in his lust for con- 
quest came to Samoa. He subdued all the leeward islands 
of the group, reached Manu’a and there he dwelt.’”® 

An old saga mentions Tonga-mamao (Distant Tonga), 
and Safulusao (Haafuluhao or Vavau in the Tongan Group) 
as scenes of his warlike exploits.°. Tongan-mamao is quite 
probably not the present Tonga, but Niua Fo’ou. 

Dr. Kramer’s conclusion from the Samoan evidence is 
that by about the year 1100 the pre-eminence of Manu’a in 
Samoa had come to an end, and that, moreover, the active 
traffic that had subsisted between Samoa and the neighbour- 
ing groups was diminishing.” 

A not improbable picture of this part of the Pacific about 
a thousand years ago seems to be a Polynesian people in- 
habiting Samoa, Tonga, part of Fiji, and scattered islands, 
such as Uvea, Niua Fo’ou, and Niua Toputapu. The whole 
of Fiji may have been occupied by the Polynesians. These 
people were perhaps more nearly homogeneous than the 
corresponding populations of to-day. 

It is hardy credible that any chief could have acquired 
the real control of so wide an area, but a general recognition 
of overlordship by the payment of tribute, especially per- 
haps by the semi-religious .presentation of first-fruits, is 


8. A. Kramer, op. cit. Vol. L., D. 8. 

9. Turner, Samoa, p. 224 (Macmillan and Company, 1884). 
10. A. Kramer, op. cit. Vol. I., p. 436. 

11. A. Kramer op. cit. Vol. I., pp. 9-10. 
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quite possible. The predominating influence was, for a time, 
Manu’a, itself, perhaps, the seat of recently arrived, power- 
ful invaders, but Polynesians like the people they found. 
After a period of movement and readjustment more compact 
| political groups emerge, and to the south-west power passes 
chiefly into the hands of the kings of the Tonga tribe, the 
Tui Tonga, who possibly had not long arrived from Samoa. 
The authority of the Tui Tonga was perhaps confined at first 
to the whole, or part, of the present Tongatabu, but was 
rapidly extended over kindred tribes in the adjoining islands. 
Although it seems fair to assume that the Tui Tonga was 
firmly established on his throne by the tenth century, the 
extent of his domains fluctuated, and his active interference 
in the affairs of his more distant possessions was probably 
not great, overlordship being sufficiently recognised by tri- 
bute, and especially by the Inaji or Polopolo, the first-fruits, 
whose presentation was of religious import, and by the per- 
formance of tasks at the behest of the king. Obviously the 
character of the king, and the circumstance of peace or 
war, would have a vital influence on the amount of local 
independence enjoyed by the various units of the island 
kingdom. 
MONUMENTS AT HEKETA. 

The seat of these ancient kings was at Heketa,” in the 
extreme eastern end of Tongatabu. Their lot was not al- 
ways an enviable one. The throne was sometimes snatched 
by the hand of the assassin.** 


TUI-TA-TUI. 


Little is preserved about the Tui Tonga until we come to 
Tui-ta-tui, in the thirteenth century; round whom cluster a 
number of traditions. A trait of his personal appearance is 
related. So massive was his head that by this feature the 
stranger might recognise him. Floating stories tend to 
become attached to well-known names, and scanty as are the 
legends associated with Tui-ta-tui, some, perhaps, do not 


12. Near by is a place named Haa-Mene-uli, a name which attracted 
the attention of the late President of the Polynesian Society, but about 
which, unfortunately, very little information was obtainable. 

13. Although little is known with certainty about the early kings, 
and the manner of their death, yet the tradition that they were fre- 
quently assassinated recalls the slaying of Sacred Kings treated by Sir 
James Frazer in the “Golden Bough.” 
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rightly belong to him. There can be little doubt, however, 
that he was an exceptionally strong and able king. His 
name may be translated King-strike-knee, and so in fact it 
is commonly explained. Tradition asserts that, sitting with 
his back to a rock, he struck out right and left with a long 
staff, and so cleared a space about himself within which he 
allowed none to enter. Thus he safeguarded himself against 
the blow of the murderer. Even if the explanation of the 
name be entirely fictitious, it seems fair to infer that what- 
ever dangers threatened from internal disorder were over- 
come, and that his prowess and sagacity secured both his 
own personal safety, and the peace of his kingdom. 


THE HAAMONGA. 


If tradition is to be trusted the period must have been 
one of real power and prosperity, for towards the close of 
Tui-ta-tui’s reign the determination was taken to build an 
imperishable monument. The famous trilithon in eastern 
Tongatabu was the fruit of this ambitious decision. The 
completion of this structure is by some accounts assigned to 
Tui-ta-tui’s sons. The trilithon is even more imposing on 
close inspection than to the casual view, for all about the 
base it is strengthened by a bed of stones, probably pieces 
chipped off in working the great uprights and cross-piece. 
It is probable that the cross-piece was lifted into position by 
being dragged up an inclined plane of soil heaped between 
the uprights. If our assumptions as to chronology, and the 
general reliability of tradition be correct, this monument, 
commonly known as the Haamonga or, more fully, Haamo- 
nga-a-Maui (Burden carried on the shoulder of Maui), dates 
from the thirteenth century. The only purpose assigned to 
it by legend is to be an undying monument, something to see. 
If that be really its object the question of what inspired its 
form is still unsolved. Two uprights with a festoon of leaf 
girdles suspended between them are not uncommon on 
newly-made graves. All that tradition has to say upon the 
subject seems to be summed up in this passage from a Ton- 
gan manuscript, written in 1870: “ And (Tui-ta-tui) said, 
‘Men do your work, whilst I am still alive,’”’ meaning to 
build his burial vault, for he was old. But the men did not 
consent to this, and so Tui-ta-tui was buried in the earth, 
thrown out in digging the Haamonga. Tui-ta-tui, however, 
did not give up his project of building something, and they 
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agreed to build something to be called the Haamonga in 
after time that should not be destroyed. In the beginning 
of the work it was portioned out, foreign groups sharing it, 
Rotuma, Futuna, Uvea, Niua Fo’ou and Niua Toputapu and 
Samoa. Three stones were cut, two placed upright, earth 
heaped up between them till it was level with their tops, 
and the third pushed up, and put in place. Then the earth 
was removed and used for little platforms (sia) where Tui- 
ta-tui was buried; but the Haamonga stood for a sight.’ 

The position of the trilithon suggests a gateway to the 
royal compound Heketa. Scattered about are relics of the 
ancient kings. At one point is the Maka Fakinanga, a 
large upright slab, which, as its name “the Stone to lean 
against ” implies, served as a back rest for the king when he 
sat down on the little stone-faced mound in one side of which 
it is set. Hard by are two stone-faced house platforms, one 
of a single, and the other of three tiers. The blocks are excel- 
lently worked, being much superior in finish to the general- 
ity of the old Tongan stone monuments. The house which 
stood on the larger of these platforms had stone posts, well 
shaped, and with niches at the top to carry the roof beams. 
They are there today, cast down, alas, and broken. A man 
who is cultivating Heketa, and acts as a sort of caretaker 
of the historic spot, says that they were intact till quite 
recent years. Those who believe that the origin of the 
trilithon is to be found in the skies may see significance 
in the fact that the name of Orion’s Belt in Samoan is 
Amonga. From this slight hint it is easy to construct a 
theory of a structure of religious, or astronomical, import, 
perhaps due to direct Samoan influence, whose name, be- 
come unintelligible to later centuries, was altered into an 
understandable form. <A theory of this sort has a certain 
fascination, but I know of nothing to support it. 

In regard to the general question of whence these, and 
the other large stones used in the burial vaults of the kings, 
langi, were obtained, there is no a priori reason why most, 
if not all, should not have been cut out of the Tongan reefs. 
They are coral limestone, and fairly large pieces are cut 
from the reefs to-day for burial vaults. So far as I am 
-aware, however, nobody has seen places on the reefs whence 


14. I am indebted to Mr. EB. W. Gifford for a copy of this manu- 
script. 
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the very large stones used in the old structures have been 
quarried ; but, on the other hand, no systematic search may 
have been made. Traditionary evidence, however, is suffi- 
ently strong to warrant the belief that some at least of the 
stones were brought from distant islands, notably Uvea. 


All these imposing structures are incontrovertible evi- 


dence of power. They were possible only to kings at whose 
command was a practically unlimited supply of labour. The 
population of the islands may have been little, if any, 
greater, than at present, but the king must have had the un- 
questioned right to the labour of every man. The fragment 
quoted above indicates such a right extending over a very 
much larger area than the present Tongan group. Despotic 
power can accomplish much. A tradition relates that two 
chiefs, brothers, were engaged in hauling a huge stone, 
which the labourers found quite beyond their strength. 
Night fell, but the stone had not been moved. In the dark- 
ness the brothers took counsel together, and, when the work 
was resumed on the morrow, threatened with death any 
man who did not pull satisfactorily. The threat was efficaci- 
ous, and “the stone ran” into its place, as the Tongan 
idiom has it. 


REMOVAL OF KINGS TO MUA. 


The two sons of Tui-ta-tui initiated an important change. 
They were interested in boats, and each possessed a large 
canoe. Heketa was ill-provided with anchorages, and they 
shifted their abode nearer to the centre of the north coast of 
Tongatabu, to the present Mua, or Lapaha (equivalent to 
Lambasa in Fiji), where they found safe shelter for their 
boats. Henceforth this site was the abode of the Tui Tonga 
and his court. Here are the langi, burial vaults, so well 
known to the modern sight-seer. These vaults stand in a 
long ‘row, with isolated ones scattered about. The earliest 
probably dates from about the thirteenth century. The 
finest of these, with corners of immense single blocks hewn 
into right angles, stands nearer the sea than the main 
row of langi. It is associated with the name of Telea, who 
belongs to about the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
but its position suggests the probability that its erection be- 
longs to the reign of an earlier king. There have been very 
recent interments in this langi. It should be remarked that 
highly competent Tongan authority asserts that the kings 
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were frequently buried secretly, and not in the vault where 
the interment ostensibly took place, so as to be secure from 
violation by their enemies. 


THE WOODEN KING. 

Two generations after Tui-ta-tui a curious incident oc- 
curred, which seemed to show a reluctance to break through 
the succession of son to father. Talaatama was in reality 
succeeded by his brother Talai-haa-pepe. The genealogies 
show a late example of a king succeeding to his half-brother, 
though evidently the later king in this case had a very much 
younger mother than his.predecessor. When Talaatama 
died, however, Talai-haa-pepe took a block of wood, and in- 
stalled that as Tui Tonga, the Tui-tonga-nui. The wooden 
king was given a wife, and in due time it was announced 
that. she was pregnant. Later followed the sad announce- 
ment that the king was dead. His wooden majesty was 
buried, and Talai-haa-pepe was installed, one hazards the 
guess rather as the son of the wooden king, than as the 
brother of the last real occupant of the throne. 


SAMOAN WAR—125(0). 

After Talai-haa-pepe reigned Tala-kai-faiki, a noted 
warrior, ruthless as he was energetic and able. In the 
thirteenth century he brought a large part of Samoa under 
his sway, but his cruelty augmented the restiveness which 
a spirited people always feels under the yoke of the con- 
queror, and he was driven out by the Samoans, led by Tuna 
and Fata, whose brother was the first bearer of the title of 
Malietoa. The defeated king’s farewell to Samoa is a 
model of fair and succinct treaty-making: 

Noble courage, finely fought, 
Not again shall I come 
With strife to Samoa; 

But my coming shall be 

On a voyage of peace. 

There is also a Samoan lament, put into the mouth of 
Tala-kai-faiki’s mother, who supposed that her son was 
killed, somewhat in the spirit of portions of Deborah’s Song 
. in the fifth chapter of Judges. The silence of Tongan 
tradition concerning this war is not a little strange. Since 
the event was not favourable to Tonga, the Tongan bards 
may for that reason have rejected the theme. There may 
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be a confusion in Sarnoan legends resulting in the ante- 
dating of later wars. The agreement of the Malietoa 
genealogy with the position of Tala-kai-faiki in the Tui 
Tonga list, and the fact that Samoan tradition represents 
the name of the Tongan oppressor as Talaaifei’i, raise 
strong presumptions in favour of the substantial accuracy 
of the usual account. 


BEGINNING OF THE TUI-HAA-TAKALAUVA. 


The next Tui Tonga of whom any considerable tradition 
is preserved is Takalaua, whom I conjecture to have lived 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. Mr. (now Sir) 
Basil Thomson, who accepts fewer generations than I have 
done in the list of Tui Tonga, gives a somewhat later date.” 

Tradition relates in some detajl the birth of Vae, of 
peerless beauty, and of her marriage with the king, to whom 
she bore several sons, including Kau-ulu-fonua, afterwards 
called Fekai, fierce, and Motua-mounga. The king, Takalaua, 
was murdered, and his successor, Kau-ulu-fonua, is said to 
have delayed his father’s obsequies till he had avenged the 
murder. If this be literally true it would suggest that effec- 
tive means of embalming were known, as a considerable 
time elapsed before the assassins were punished. The 
murderers long eluded capture, and in the course of their 
pursuit, not only the different parts of the present Tongan 
group, were visited and defeated, but Samoa, Uvea, Futuna 
and Fiji. Different accounts do not give all the same list of 
conquered countries. When the murderers were captured 
they were taken back to Tonga, cut up to serve as the fono, 
food, distributed at a kava ceremony, presumably that in 
connection with the funeral rites of the dead king, who was 
then buried. The dismembered bodies of the assassins are 
said to have been burnt. 


Samoan genealogies show what is perhaps a perpetua- 
tion of the name and early history of the lovely Vae. A Tui 
Tonga, Fa’aulu-fanua married a Samoan lady, Taupoimas- 
ina, who bore him a daughter named Vaetoeifanga; Vae- 
still-on beach. The original. Vae was deserted on the small 
island where she was born, because her head, or face, was 
disfigured and resembled a pigeon’s."* 


‘15. Diversions of a Prime Minister, pp. 306 and 396. 
16. A. Kramer op. cit. Vol. I., p. 301. 
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After his warlike exploits Kau-ulu-fonua made certain 
arrangements, destined to lead ultimately to the downfall of 
his house. He appointed kings in the various parts of the 
present Tongan group and in Uvea. Especially important 
was his installation of his brother, Mounga-motua, as Tui 
Haa-Takalaua, King of the Takalaua Tribe; and the dele- 
gation to him apparently of a good deal of his own executive 
power. Other appointments and ordinances are credited 
to Kau-ulu-fonua, including regulations regarding the royal 
food and kava. From the orgination of the Tui Haa-taka- 
laua is dated the gradual decline of the Tui Tonga before the 
power of the Tui Kano-kupolu, itself a creation of the Tui 
Haa-Takalaua, and the ultimate abolition of this ancient 
title. These are not the only instances of the creation of 
titles of this form, but they are distinguished from others 
by the power'and prestige they acquired. 

As a dwelling for the Tui Haa-Takalaua was allotted 
Fonua-motu, on the sea front adjacent to the Tui Tonga’s 
residence; where either then or later reclamation work was 
effected, to which a short length of stone drain is witness.?” 
A stone pier or mole was constructed running out to sea. 
The Tui Tonga and his people were Kau hala uta, ‘land 
side of the road ”’; whilst the Tui Haa-Takalaua, and later 
the Tui Kano-kupolu, were Kau hala lalo, “lower (or sea) 
side of the road.”’ The dividing road probably occupied much 
the same site as the main road running through the village 
of Mua to-day."® 

LOAU. 

The revision and completion of Kau-ulu-fonua’s ordin- 
ances is attributed to the shadowy Loau, who came none 
knows whence, but who lived in Haamea, near the site of the 
present Wesleyan College at Nafualu. When his work was 
finished he sailed away through the sky. 

A brave old saga describes Loau’s last voyage :— 

They built them a boat in Haamea. 
In a place that was far from the ocean. 


Loau bade them freight her, and sail her, 
In the pool that was hard by his dwelling; 


17. Mr. McKern, of the Bayard Dominick Expedition, called my atten- 


tion to this. 
18 For a similar division in Samoa see A. Kramer op. cit. Vol. L,, 


p. 229. 
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And the people obeyed, but with murmurs, 
“Why comrades such toil to no purpose ra 
And Loau heeds the wish of the people; 
“Make ready each man for a voyage, 
We'll sail to the bound’ry of ocean 

And see the famed tree of Bulotu, 

The speaking tree of immortals; 

Let us leave our dear home-land of Tonga.” 
And now they bound over the billows; 
“Haapai,” cries the watchful-eyed sailor, 
“Vavau appears with its hill-tops.” 

“Nay nay,’ quoth Loau, “the horizon 

Alone is the goal of our voyage.” 

And onward he steers the bold vessel, 
Right on through the grey-coloured waters, 
And the sea that is covered with pumice, 
And the sea that is slimy and horrid. 
“Why, comrades your plaints and distresses ? 
Be men; your duty do rightly, 

For death is in tears unavailing.” 

And their boat reached a spreading pandanus 
That stood on the rim of the ocean; 

And the mast was caught by the branches, 
“Up now Longopoa, and thou Kae.” 

They sprang at the word of the captain, 
Climbed into the branchy pandanu's; 

And their feet pressed hard on the vessel; 
She bounded out from the branches, 

She burst through the sky, and was hidden. 


The traditional picture of the result of Kau-ulu-fonua’s 
regulations is that to the Tui Tonga were reserved the 
dignity and prestige of supreme chiefs, with the material 
concomitants of abundant food and fair ladies, but little 
work. A regime of idleness and self-indulgence weakened 
the fibre of the king, and even descent from the Lord of 
Heaven proved in the end unable to uphold a house from 
whom the actual control of affairs passed more and more 
completely. The vigorous hands which shape a country’s 
destiny are bound, sooner or later, to seize its honours also. 
But from Kau-ulu-fonua to the final catastrophe is a span 
of more than three centuries. 


TUI TONGA FEFINE. 

At this point a slight digression is necessary. The Ton 
gan justly prides himself on the position of his women. 
The social rank and actual influence of women are very 
high. In accordance with the ordinary rules of the social 
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organisation, the sister of the Tui Tonga is of superior rank 
to the king himself. She is called the Tui Tonga Fefine, 
Female Tui Tonga, and would be normally the eldest 
daughter of the most chiefly wife of a Tui Tonga. Her 
dignity was held till death, so that, although I have called 
her the sister of the Tui Tonga, she might as a matter of 
fact belong to a different generation. 

Of the sons of a Tui Tonga the one to succeed to the 
kingship would naturally be the eldest son of the highest 
chieftainess amongst his wives. Extant genealogies to not 
extend far enough to show very ancient practice. The Tui 
Tonga Fefine would be tabu to every Tongan man, and 
there is no direct evidence as to whom she actually did 
marry before the seventeenth century.’ 

Similarly, neither the genealogies nor tradition indicate 
who, in more remote times, was the lady, if any were spe- 
cially reserved for the honour, who should bear a successor 
to the Tui Tonga. It is clear, however, that this privilege 
became the prerogative of the daughter of the Tui Haa- 
Takalaua, and later passed to a newer house, that of the 
Tui Kano-kupolu. 

It will be convenient at this point to give a list of the 
Tui Haa-Takalaua :— 

. Mounga-motua (brother of Kau-ulu-fonua fekai), c. 1470. 

. Taneki-tonga. 

Vaea-ma-toka. 

. Jiu-langa-po. 

. Vaka-lahi-mohe-uli. 

. Mounga-tonga (who was the father of Ngata, the first Tui Kano- 
kupolu). 

7. Fotofili c. 1650. 

8. Vaea. 

9 

0 
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. Moe-aki-ola. 
10. Kafoa. 
There is not complete unanimity in lists of the Tui Haa- 
Takalaua, but the discrepancies occur in the later genera- 
tions, when the importance of the house had somewhat de- 
clined. 
TAPUOJI. 
In the first half of the seventeenth century we find the 


first authentic account of the marriage of a Tui Tonga Fe- 


fine, to a Fijian chief named Tapuoji, the Tui Lakepa 


19. A story of Tala-kai-faiki’s incest with the Tui Tonga Fefine is 
probably of no importance in this connection. 
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(Lakemba in Fiji). Of this marriage sprang the Tama-ha 
(Sacred Child), children of the Tui Tonga Fefine, the sum- 
mit of Tongan society. After Tapuoji the scions of two 
houses connected with him, the Tui Lakepa, and the Tui 
Haa-Teiho, were the husbands of the female Tui Tongas, 
and their families the Tama-ha. Although the connection of 
the Tui Lakepa and the Tui Haa-Teiho, with Fiji soon be- 
came remote, yet the infusion of foreign blood gave them 
foreignness sufficient to release them from a tabu that would 
be binding on every pure-blooded Tongan man.”° 


THE TUI KANO-KUPOLU. 


About the year 1650 Mounga-Tonga, the Tui Haa-Taka- 
laua, made his son ‘Ngata the chief of western Tongatabu, 
with the title of Tui Kano-kupolu. Ngata was the son of 4 
Samoan lady, Tohuia, the daughter of Ama of Safata. There 
is a little village in western Tongatabu called Kanokupolu, 
but the significance of the title is out of all proportion to the 
importance of its meaning of king of this hamlet. Tohuia, 
perhaps, brought great prestige with her. It is only in 
recent years that the express recognition of the connection 
of the Tui Kano-kupolu with the Tui Manu’a in Samoa has 
been discontinued. Kupolu is of course identical in form 
with Upolu, the second largest island of Samoa. 

The successful inauguration of the Ngata line, with its 
great head, the Tui Kano-kupolu, probably signalised the 
bringing of western Tongatabu into more satisfactory poli- 
tical relations with the lords of eastern Tongatabu, the Tui 
Tonga, and the Tui Haa-Takalaua. The present Ata, the 
principal chief of the Haa Ngata, Tribe of Ngata, has told 
me that chiefs were sent before Ngata to Hihifo (the west), 
but were slain. Ngata made good his lordship over the 
westerners. Originally a delegate of the Tui Tonga and 
the Tui Haa-Takalaua, the Tui Kano-kupolu has ended by 
acquiring the recognised sovereignty of the whole group. 


20. For the migration of the Tui Lakepa to Tonga see A. M. Hocart, 
Karly Fijians pp. 44-46 (J.R.A.I. Vol. XLIX Jan. to June, 1919). The 
linguistic argument on p. 46 is,-perhaps, too sweeping. There are 
traces of the article te in Tongan, and it is in use in Niua Fo’ou, 
where also is found an exclamation pohopoho, which recalls the Lauan 
polopolo. The case of Niua Fo’ou, however, does not affect Mr. Hocart’s 


argument, but suggests its close’ linguistic, and ethnic, affinity with 
Lau. 
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Examination of genealogies shows that Fotofili, the Tui 
Haa-Takalaua and_ half-brother of Ngata, married a 
daughter of the Tui Tonga, Fatafehi, who was probably an 
old man at the time of Tasman’s visit in 1648, and that 
Fatafehi also married Fotofili’s sister. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, or a little earlier, would, therefore, 
seem to be the date of the commencement of the Tui Kano- 
kupolu chieftainship. 


TUI TONGA MARRIAGES. 

It has been already remarked that a daughter of the Tui 
Haa-Takalaua used to be chosen to bear a successor to the 
Tui Tonga. A few generations after the inauguration of 
the Tui Kanokupolu a very significant change occurs. The 
third Tui Kano-kupolu, Mataele Tua-piko, Mataele Crook- 
back, contracted a marriage with the Tamaha, Tuimala, the 
highest lady in the land. This marriage was probably both 
an effect as well as a cause of greatness. It may be dated 
about 1700, and henceforth the decline of the Tui Haa- 
Takalaua is manifest, and the mothers of the Tui Tongas 
are the daughters of the Tui Kano-kupolu. Gradually the 
decline of the Tui Tonga himself becomes more apparent. 
Cook was a witness of the great real power ‘exercised by 
other chiefs, but he saw, too, the homage paid to the Tui 
Tonga. 


DECLINE OF TUI TONGA. 

William Mariner, who was in Tonga from 1806 to 1810, 
relates an instance, not only of disregard of the Tui Tonga’s 
temporal dignity, but of his sacred prestige also.”! 

It is evident that by the close of the eighteenth century 
there was working the leaven of a rationalism, which recog- 
nised, however sporadically, the weakness of a king who did 
not govern, and of a god who did not influence the harvest. 
The final catastrophe was hastened and determined by the 
coming of the European and Christianity, but it is interest- 
ing to note that purely native forces were at work, which 
would probably have led, sooner or later, to revolution. 

Finau, whom Cook met, and with whom Mariner lived, 
belongs to the junior branch of the Ngata tribe. He made 


good his claim to the sovereignty of Vavau, and bade fait 


21. An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, by John Martin, 
Edinburgh, 1827, Vol. II., chapter II. 
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to become the paramount influence in Tongan politics. Ruth- 
less, energetic and ambitious, a notable warrior and leader 
of men, he failed to established himself in Tongatabu, in 
spite of successful raids and campaigns. 

With the close of the eighteenth century we reach a 
period whose history has found European chroniclers, and 
of which the main events and tendencies are well known. 

Before going further it will be well to insert a list of the 
Tui Kano-kupolu :-— 


1. Ngata c. 1650. 14. Tupou Moheofo (woman). 

2. Ata-mata-ila. 15. Maafu-o-limu-loa (not pro- 
3. Mataele Tua-piko. perly of the line, but held the 
4, Mataele Haamea. office temporarily). 

5. Vuna. 16. Tupou-malohi. 

6. Maafu-o-tuitonga. 17. Tupou-toa. 

7. Tupou-lahi. 18. Alea-motua (d. 1845). 

8. Maea-liuaki (1777). 19. Taufa-ahau (1845-1893). Unga, 
9. Tui-hala-fatai. Fuji-pala (female). 

10. Tupou-lahi-jii. 20. George Taufa-ahau II. (1893- 
11. Mumui (d. 1797). 1918). 

12. Tukuaho (1797-1800). 21. Salote Vei-ongo (1918). 

13. Muli-ki-haamea (killed in 


battle 1800). 


It is plain that the descent is not strictly from father to 
son. The succession was kept within the one family, but 
the heads of the clan had the power to prevent the title 
falling into the hands of the young or incapable. At the end 
of the eighteenth century began a long period of unrest, 
which effectually prevented dignity remaining with the 
weak. During this period the tenure of life and office was 
precarious, and frequently brief. Intermarriages of this 
line with the Tui Tonga line are common, so that although 
the title of Tui Tonga is no longer bestowed, vet the blood of 
the ancient kings flows in full stream in the veins of those 
who have succeeded them in rule. 


It is not my purpose to attempt here any detailed account 
of the last hundred years. Material dealing with the nine- 
teenth century is fairly abundant and easily accessible. It 
remains but to indicate briefly the final passing of the king- 
ship to the Tui Kano-kupolu. The consummation of this 
revolution, of which the germs have been already noted, is 
intimately connected with the coming of the European and 
Christianity, and with the life work of a very remarkable 
man, Taufaahau, baptized George. The nineteenth century 
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dawned in turmoil and unrest. Christianity was success- 
fully established in Tongatabu in 1826, and spread rapidly 
throughout the group; but war did not cease. The later 
wars took on more or less the character of dying struggles 
of the Tui Tonga, and of the religious system:on which 
depended his peculiar sanctity, against the waxing power 
of the Tui Kano-kupolu and the new religion. Taufaahau 
was born towards the end of the eighteenth century in Haa- 
pai, and by about the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was the recognised king of that group. But 
he was closely connected with the Tui Kanokupolu, his 
father, in fact, held the title; whilst his corinection with 
Haapai was through his mother. Taufaahau was of hercu- 
lean stature and strength, excelling in athletic exercises, and 
in the sterner business of war. Not only was he a re- 
doubtable fighter, but he was also a sagacious general, and 
a shrewd and clear-sighted statesman. His powerful mind 
grasped the significance of the religious change, and of the 


new contact with outside peoples, and he had the con- 


structive genius that enabled him to meet the novel condi- 
tions. 

The death of Finau of Vavau left Taufaahau king of 
bcth Haapai and Vavau in 1833. Alea-motua, the Tui Kano- 
kupolu, who, like Taufaahau, had embraced Christianity, 
was too weak a man to grapple successfully with the 
troubles that beset his throne, and found his safety in al- 
liance with Taufaahau. On the death of Alea-motua, in 
1845, Taufaahau became Tui Kano-kupolu, and, although 
there was still a Tui Tonga, in effect the king of the group. 
This effective kingship received formal sanction in 1865, 
when Lau-fili-tonga, the Tui Tonga, died, and the insignia 
of that ancient title were conferred on Taufaahau. Since 
then no Tui Tonga has been appointed. The Tui Tonga 
family has ceased to have any but social significance; king- 
ship has passed definitely to the Tui Kano-kupolu. For- 
tunately for his house and for his country the life of Tau- 
faahau was unusually long, and at his death in 1893, his 
kingship was so firmly established that it passed without de- 
mur to his great-grandson, who has in turn been succeeded 
by a daughter. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to attempt 
any evaluation of the part played by Christianity in the 
changes of the nineteenth century, but it seems probable 
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that in any case the decay of the Tui Tonga kingship would 
have proceeded till a forceful personality established a new 
dynasty. Had there not been the controlling contact with 
the great outside nations, and had the life of the man, to 
whom it fell to make the change, not been sufficiently long 
to consolidate firmly his power, the struggle would doubtless 
have been longer and bloodier. Had Christianity not put 
into Taufaahau’s hands a. powerful new weapon, he would 
still, perhaps, have tried to seize for himself some sover- 
eignty independent of the Tui Tonga. A significant incident 
is related of him. Before his conversion to Christianity he 
carried off for himself the chief bride of the Tui Tonga, her, 
who should be the mother of the next Tui Tonga. This 
seems an emphatic declaration that he, Taufaahau, was 
to be the father of kings and source of sovereignty. 

In the event the consolidation of the kingdom under 
Taufaahau has been of inestimable service to Tonga. In 
the momentous period when the island folk were falling to 
the lot of this or the other great nation, Tonga, saved from 
the internecine strife of chiefs of equal power and claims, 
has moulded a constitution able to withstand the disinte- 
grating shock of the outside world, and, alone of the Pacific 
groups, lives to-day happy and contended with its native 
kingship, in a partnership with Great Britain, which is 
equally honourable to the adaptability and sagacity of the 
little island kingdom. as to the good faith of the great pro- 
tector. 

Although I have left many obligations unrecorded, I 
wish to express my indebtedness to Her Majesty the Queen 
of Tonga, and Mr. E. W. Gifford, to whose joint kindness I 
owe a copy of the Royal Genealogy. 


‘ 
4 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAORI CLOTHING. 


By TE RANGI Hiroa (P. H. BUCK), D.S.0., M.D. 


EL: 
[Continued from Vol. XXXIII., No. 2.] 


POLYNESIAN CLOTHING. 


(b) GARMENTS NOT MADE OF BARK CLOTH.—Though bark 
cloth was so widely used, it was not suitable during wet 
weather or whilst fishing. For ordinary rough wear in the 
bush, very little was used. Linton’ says of the Marquesans 
that the simplest form of clothing consisted of a few. fau 
leaves wrapped round the genitals but he does not describe 
how they were kept in position. On festive occasions and 
in certain ceremonies, material other than bark cloth was 
also used. 

As in the case of bark cloth, these other garments may 
be grouped in three forms according to usage: Loin girdles, 
kilts and cloaks. The loin girdles retain the name of maro. 
These maro were worn by the highest chiefs as a badge of 
rank. As the technique of manufacture is not so simple as 
that of the kilts, they will be discussed last. 

Kilts.—The usual material for rough kilts throughout 
Polynesia were the leaves of the ti, Droecena terminalis. 
The Polynesian ti leaves were longer, broader and softer 
than the New Zealand ti, Cordyline—and were thus emin- 
ently suited for providing a set of vertical elements for a 
kilt. Turner,? writing of Samoa, says that during the day 
a covering of ti leaves was all that either sex thought 
necessary. ‘ They sewed ti leaves together and made them- 
selves aprons.” Though he does not describe the manner 
of sewing, his illustration shows a kilt of finely split leaves 
joined together at the upper border by a three-ply braid. 
He also states that the men wore a smaller one about a foot 


1. R. Linton, 1923, Memoirs Bishop Museum, Vol. 8, No. 5, p. 416. 
2. G. Turner, 1861, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p. 202. 
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square and the women one with longer ti leaves reaching 
from the waist to below the knee and made wide so as 
to form a girdle covering all round. These kilts were called 
titi. 

Mr. J. F. G. Stokes found similar kilts as far East as 
Rapa. They were made of tz leaves which were either split 
into narrow widths or attached whole to the supporting band 
of three-ply braid. By kind permission of Mr. Stokes, the 
kilt made with unsplit leaves is reproduced in Plate VII. 


Rarotongan Kilt——A kilt that I have from Rarotonga, 
is of a different nature. The material consists of strips of 
the bast of the purau, Hibiscus—Plate VIII. It is 78 cm. 
wide and 48 cm. in depth. The supporting part is com- 
prised of two separate twisted cords stretched side by side. 
The bast strips, about 86 cm. in length, are doubled under 
the two cords. Each half is brought up on the outer side 
of its respective cord, both turned over the upper edge, 
passed down between the two cords and drawn taut as in 
Fig. 8, c. 


fl Gres 


RAROTONGAN KILT 


Attachment of strips to upper cords. 


Photo by J. F. G. Stokes, 
PLATE 7. Bishop Museum, 


Kilt of unsplit ¢i leaves from Rapa Island. 


Photo by W. Revell-Reynolds 


PLATE 8. 


Kilt of hibiscus bast from Rarotonga. 
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This is continued along the required width, the strips 
thus being looped closely along the cords. Four centi- 
metres below the supporting cords, the vertical strips are 
further kept together by a single weft line cf two strands 
worked with a plain twine. Each half turn encloses two 
of the doubled vertical strips. (Fig. 9). The two weft 
strands are knotted over the marginal strips at either edge 
and then tied to the two supporting cords above. The ends 
of the two supporting cords are prolonged sufficiently to 
permit of tying round the waist. 


BAGS a: 


RAROTONGAN KILT. 


Showing line of plain twined weft. 


The use of the two strand plain twine should be noted. 
It is identical in technique with the plain twined weave in 
basketry. 


Niue Island Kilt.—Another type of bast kilt comes from 
Niue or Savage Island. It is made of wider and longer 
strips of the inner bark of the fau, Hibiscus. They were 
used in dances and on festive occasions. The one IJ have 
is 1387 cm. wide with a band 26 cm. deep. From the lower 
yorder of the band hang bast strips 61 cm. in length. See 
Plate IX. 


J 
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The bast strips are attached to a double cord as in the 
Rarotongan kilt, but the fixation is slightly different. The — 
two supporting cords rest one above the other. The bast — 
strip is passed over both cords, A. in Fig. 10. The part B. | 


ri, 10> 
NIUE KILT. 
Strip attachment to upper cords (front). 


Big alli. 


NIUE KILYT. 


Back view of figure 10. 


of the strip is carried over the upper cord, X., behind both 
cords, up under the lower cord, Y., crossed: upwards over 
the first part A., passed back between the two cords X. and 


Photo by W. Revell-Reynolds, 
PLATE 9. 


Kilt of hibiscus bast from Niue or Savage Island. 


Photo by W. Revell-Reynolds. 


PLATE 10. 
Fine plaited mat from Samoa. 


Rewe!l-Reynolds. 
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Fibre mat from Samoa. 
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YY. and brought down obliquely across its own loop at the 
back. Fig. 11. shows the back view. The two parts of the 
Strips are kept diverged below the double cord, one part 
passing obliquely to the right and the other part to the 
left. This is done all along the double cord for the required 
width of the kilt. 

The band 26 cm. deep is now plaited and the parts A. 
and B. of the strips are treated as crossing wefts, dextral 
or sinistral as the case may be. About six of these strips 
are brought together to form a single plaiting weft and 
the plaiting proceeds with a twilled two stroke, i.e., the 
composite wefts containing six strips of material pass under 
and over two crossing wefts of a similar nature. When 
the plaiting is 26 cm. deep, the wefts are knotted together 
and the ends hang down vertically as a fringe. 

On the outer surface of the kilt, the plaited part is 
ornamented by adding rows of wide strips of bast arrangeu 
in vertical loops and rows of narrower strips loosely twined 
in a two-ply twist. The latter has a crinkled appearance 
and is run transversely across the kilt in a continuous 
series of small rings or circles. This ornamentation has 
no significance as regards technique for they are attached 
with rough stitches of bast material. The two supporting 
cords are split at the ends of the garment and plaited into 
a three-ply braid for tying round the waist. At the lower 
end of the plaited band, some elements of the weft are 
knotted into meshes resembling netting. The knot, however, 
is not the netting knot, but is made by bringing dextral and 
sinistral elements together and tying both with an overhand 
knot. Below the first line of knots, the two elements of 
each knot are diverged to form a fresh combination. Another 
row of overhand knots is tied and the process continued for 
five rows of knots. The result is the formation of a series 
of open meshes. Below the last row of knots, the strips 
hang down with the others not used in the knotting, to 
form a fringe. Plate IX. shows the inner surface on the 
left where the twilled two plait is not obscured by the 
ornamentation. 

These garments are also called titi or sisi as it is pro- 
nounced in Western Polynesia. This type of kilt is also 
found in Samoa. The points to note are the fixation of the 
bast strips to the supporting cords and the fact that the 
garment is plaited with a twilled-two stroke. 


J 
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Tahitian Mats.—Ellis' described mats in Tahiti as being 
made from the bast of the purau, Hibiscus. After the 
bast was prepared it was split into narrow strips frequently — 
less than eighth of an inch wide. “They were woven by | 
hand and without any loom or machinery. They commenced — 
weaving at one corner, and having extended it to the proper 
width, which was usually three or four feet, continued the 
work till the mat was about nine or ten feet long, when 
the projecting ends of the bark were carefully removed and 
a fine fringe worked round the edges. . . .When first finished, 
they are of a beautifully white colour and are worn only by 
the men, either round the loins as a paveu or with an aper- 
ture in the centre as a tiputa, and sometimes as a mantle 
thrown loosely over the shoulder.” 

This is a case in which the use of the term weaving 
cannot be accepted as being technically correct. The lack 
of any mechanical contrivance and the commencing in one 
corner must be considered. Though weaving must commence 
in one corner, no time is spent there as the weft works 
quickly across. In plaiting, however, some time is spent in 
the corner in separating the dextral and sinistral wefts 
and interlacing a sufficient number to form the working 
diagonal edge by which plaiting proceeds across the article 
being manufactured. There seems little doubt that these 
mats were platted. 

Pandanus Mats.—Brigham? states that mats made from 
pandanus leaves were used by the Hawaiians, not only as 
a wrap but as a waist cloth, malo. The Tongans used pieces 
of old floor mats tied round the waist with yards of sinnet 
braiding as a sign of mourning. These were plaited with 
the usual Polynesian check stroke. 

Samoan Fine Mats.—A higher development of the 
plaited mat for clothing purposes is seen in the ze taua of 
Samoa. They were considered the most valuable form of 
clothing. Stair® describes them as being made from the 
leaves of the ie, Freycinetia. The prickly edges were cut 
off with a shell and the leaves baked in a native oven. The 
inner or finer part of the leaf was separated from the outer 


1. W. Ellis, 1831, Polynesian Researches, Vol. I., p. 186. 

2. W. T. Brigham, 1906, Memoirs Bishop Museum, Vol. II., No. 1, 
p. 49. 

3. J. B. Stair, 1897, Old Samoa, p. 144. 
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and treated with sea water until bleached. Turner’ says 
| the pandanus was used and after being scraped as thin as 
writing paper, was slit into strips, sometimes as fine as 1-16 
inch in width. The plaiting stroke used was the check. The 
_Iats were made from two to four yards square. The com- 
-mencing and finishing borders were fringed with the unin- 
terlaced ends of the wefts and often ornamented at the 
lower border with scarlet feathers. See Plate X. The 
mats were thin and as flexible as calico. They were thus 
quite suitable as a garment. They were worn round the 
waist as a kilt. 


In Tonga, similar mats were made but not usually as 
fine as the Samoan article. Mariner? mentions the Tongan 
fine mat as gnafi gnafi. 

Samoan Fibre Mats; ie sina or sealoa.—According to 
Brigham,’ these mats (?) were made of unbleached bast 
strips of fau, Hibiscus or more “ usually of fine thread made 
by pounding the bast and then bleaching the fibre until it 
is as white as well cleaned bannana fibre.” The garment 
was more than doubled in thickness by a “‘ pile put on after 
the mat was woven by passing a parcel of the fibres with 
a full turn about a mesh of the mat at suitable intervals, 
and these can be pulled out only by loosening the loop formed 
about the mesh; pulling on the ends only tightens the hold 
on the mat.” The length of the pile varies up to seven 
inches. They were highly valued as presents and were also 
used “ in the curious tokens of virginity custom.” 

Through the kindness of Mr. H. D. Skinner in lending 
me the specimen from the Otago University Museum, I 
have been able to examine the technique. The garment 
is roughly 82 cm. by 148 cm. The material is evidently 
unbleached strips of Hibiscus bast about two mm. in width. 
On the inner surface, the garment looks like coarse sacking, 
there being four strips to one cm. The technique is plaiting 
with a check stroke. The wefts thus run diagonally to the 
edges. On the outer surface, strips of the same material 
are attached and give a rough shaggy appearance to the 
garment. These strips are attached by passing one end 


1. G. Turner, opt. cit., p. 202. 

2. W. Mariner, 1827, Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
Vol. II., p. 206. 

3. Brigham, opt. cit., p. 94. 
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under a crossing weft and drawing it through to half its 
length. The end is brought over the crossing weft, again 
passed under it and drawn taut, Fig. 12. The strip thus 
forms two tags. The tags are placed close together and are 


Fig. 12. SAMOAN FIBRE MAT. 


Attachment of tags to outer surface. 


24 em. long. As the strips are passed round an outer weft 
where it crosses an inner one, the latter prevents the appear- 
ance of the fixation loop on the inner surface of the com- 
pleted garment. There is no knot in this fixation. As the 
nature of the material prevents slipping or running, pulling 
on the tags only renders them tighter as Brigham remarked. 
The free ends of the tags are frayed out and give the 
fleecy appearance mentioned by Turner. Plate XI. shows 
the outer shaggy appearance of the garment, whilst the 
turned back left side shows the inner check plait with the 
wefts running diagonally from the edges. Other details 
do not concern us here. The garment looks like a rough 
Maori rain cape but the technique of the two has absolutely 
nothing in common. Here we have another example of 
plaiting being used to provide a garment. 

Mariner: mentions a garment in Tonga that must have 
been made in a similar way. His reference is as follows :— 
“ Gie, stronger mats made of the bark of the fow or olonga, 
worn chiefly by people in canoes to keep out the wet, as the 
water does not damage them; they appear as if made of 


1. Mariner, opt. cit., p. 206. 
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Outer feather surface of Hawaiian Cloak. 
(Dominion Museum, Wellington.) 
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horse hair. Labillardiere mentions that he saw women of 
rank with a sort of mat made of the white hair of a horse’s 
tail—he supposed from some horses that Cook had left 
there.”’ There is little doubt that Labillardiere was mistaken 
as to the nature of the material. 

Kilt from the Tuamotu Archipeligo.—Ling Roth' has 
figured a very old kilt that is in the British Museum. It 
comes from Egmont Island (Vairatea) in the Tuamotus. 
Along the upper border it is 66 cm., along the lower 90 cm., 
and in depth 45 cm. down the middle. No mention is made 
of the material but the warps consist of ‘‘ two independent 
strands which are so placed that the upper one goes from 
right to left, and left to right in the alternate space between 
the twined rows, and give a zig zag appearance to the work.” 
The weft contains two elements used with a plain twined 
‘weave. There are 52 rows thus making the spacing less 
than one cm. apart. Fig. 13 taken from Ling Roth shows 
up clearly that the twining technique has progressed con- 
siderably on that of the Rarotongan kilt. 


Fig. 13. TUAMOTU KILT. 
Spaced weft lines of plain twine. (After Ling Roth.) 


| 1. H. Ling Roth, 1923, The Maori Mantle, Bankfield Museum, pp. 
118-9. 
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CLOAKS. 


HAWAIIAN FEATHER CLOAKS, ahuula.—These magnificent 
feather cloaks are described by Brigham in the Memoirs 
of the Bishop Museum, Vol. I., No. 1, with additional notes 
in Vol. I., No. 5, and Vol. VIL, No. 1. The basis is made 


from fibres of the scraped bark of the olona, Touchardia — 


latifolia. The fibres are made into cords or threads by 
twisting on the bare thigh. A fine net, nae, is made with a 
shuttle and gage, the usual Polynesian netting knot being 
used. Stokes' says that the mesh varies from (05 -to...29 
of an inch and the twine varies from .025 in. in diameter. 
With fine meshes, the niao or net mender may be used 
instead of the shuttle and in some cases, the end of the cord 
is dipped in juice from the root of the ki, Cordyline ter- 
minalis, which on drying makes the fibre stiff. Pieces of 
netting were cut to shape and joined together. The pieces 
were often of different sized mesh as seen in Plate XIL., 
which shows the inner surface of a cloak in the Dominion 
Museum. 


Feathers from various birds were attached to the outer 
surface. Different colours were worked into patterns in 
which crescents appeared as well as triangles and lozenges. 
The most valuable colour was yellow from the feathers of 
the mamo, Drepanis pacifica, whilst the red from the tiwi, 
Vestiaria coccinea, gives a fine appearance. It will be noted 
that the Hawaiian name for these cloaks is ahuula. With 
the droping of the K, this corresponds to the Maori 
kahukura, the name given to red feather cloaks. Other 
colours as black and green were also used. The feathers 
were tied to the lower angles of the meshes of the net with 
fine threads or single fibres. A turn was taken round the 
shaft of the feather which was then bent down and another 
turn taken round it. This effectually fixed the feather and 
prevented it from being pulled out. The smaller feathers 
used give these cloaks a smoother appearance than Maori 
feather cloaks. See Plate XIII. Apart from the difference 
of shape and type of figure design, there is a certain 
resemblance which we shall see later, is quite superficial. 


Shorter garments are used as capes. 


1. J. F. G. Stokes, 1906, Hawaiian Nets and Netting, Memoirs 
Bishop Museum, Vol. II., No. 1, p. 153. 
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Garments from Rapa—Mention has been made of 
fragments of garments discovered by Mr. Stokes in Rapa 
to the south of the Austral group. In his preliminary 
report, he says,’ ‘‘ In Rapa, the mortuary customs have some 
interesting features in connection with the drying of bodies. 
: The sepulchres yielded specimens of garments, one of which, 
_a fragment of the early Rapa dress, is in technique identical 
with the Maori rain cloak.” In this fragment, the weft 
contains two strands, the stroke was the plain twined weave 
and the weft lines were spaced a little apart. This as Mr. 
Stokes remarked, is identical with the technique of some of 
the Maori rain capes or cloaks. Furthermore, the tags 
affixed on the outer surface to turn the rain, were put on 
in a similar manner to Maori work. 

In another mortuary robe fragment found by Mr. 
Stokes, the weft consisted of a single strand which was 
carried round the warp with a wrapped stroke as shown in 
Figs. 5 and 6 A. 

In a rain cape called a taveru, Mr. Stokes sent me a 
diagram which shows twining of a more complicated nature 
at the neck band of the cape. 

LOIN CLOTHS, malo.—The only information secured 
applies to Hawaii and Tahiti. 

Hawaiian Malo.—These follow the technique of the 
feather cloaks and were only worn by the highest chiefs. 
One in the Bishop Museum, consists of a plain piece of 
netting with a .25 inch mesh. It is a long narrow strip, 
15.3 feet in length and 7 inches wide. The malo of Kau- 
mualii described by Brigham? is made of a closely woven 
net of olona, 4.5 inches wide and 11 feet 10 inches long. 
This is covered on both sides with red feathers of the wwi, 
the attachment being the same as in the cloaks. To both 
edges, a band or lei of yellow oo feathers is attached by fre- 
quent cords. This increases the width of the malo to six 
inches. The end which is to hang down in front, is orna- 
mented with rows of human teeth and bundles of fish 
teeth. In addition to passing round the waist as a belt, one 
end is evidently carried up over one shoulder as a cordon 
or baldric. On the statue in Honolulu of Kamehameha L., 


1. Report of the Director for 1922, Bishop Museum, Bulletin 4, p. 11. 
2. W. T. Brigham, 1918, Memoirs Bishop Museum, Vol. VII., No. 1, 


p. 33. 
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Brigham points out that the malo is incorrectly shown on 
the outside of the cloak at the back. 


Tahitian Maro.—In Tahiti, the maro or girdle of 
feathers was worn by certain Ariirahi' or great chiefs as a 
symbol of their pre-eminence. The heads of two families 
had the right to wear the Maro-ura or girdle of red feathers. 
These were the families of Vaiari and Punaauia. The 
Papara head-chief had alone the right to wear the girdle 
of yellow feathers, the Maro-tea. Cook? in his last voyage 
described seeing the maro with which, as he put it, the 
Tahitians invested their kings. It was kept rolled up in a 
bundle in the sacred place or marae. The girdle was “‘ about 
five yards long and fifteen inches broad; and from its name, 
seems to be put on in the same manner as the malo, or 
piece of cloth, used by these people to wrap round the waist. 
It was ornamented with red and yellow feathers ; but mostly 
with the latter, taken from a dove found on the island. The 
feathers were in square compartments, ranged in two rows, 
and otherwise, so disposed as to produce a pleasing effect. 
They had been first pasted or fixed upon some of their own 
country cloth.” 


From this account, we see that the basis of the Tahitian 
maro was a strip of bark cloth and that the feathers were 
fixed to it by some sticky substance. 


SUMMARY OF POLYNESIAN CLOTHING TECHNIQUE. 


In considering the technique of the various garments 
not made of bark cloth, we find that in Western Polynesia, 
as shown by the garments of Samoa and Tonga, the art of 
plaiting was the only one requisitioned. In the northern 
area of Hawaii, netting was used as well as plaiting. In 
Eastern Polynesia, plaiting was evidently used in Tahiti. 
Mr. Stokes informs me that some Tahitian garments in the 
Bishop Museum have a knotted weave, whilst the wrapped 
weave has been recorded by him in Rapa. The important 
point, however, is the appearance of the simple twined 
weave with a two strand weft. This appears as a single 
line in the Rarotongan kilt, and as several spaced lines in 
the garments of the Tuamotus and Rapa. This technique is 


1. Memoirs of Ariitaimai, 1901, Paris, p. 7. 
2. Cook, III. Voyage, Vol. II., p. 37. 
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exactly similar to that in basketry and is no doubt derived 
from it. It is significant that it does not appear in Western 
Polynesia and in Hawaii, though the plain weave was used 


In the basketry of both areas. 


In the garments available for the whole area, there is 


‘no trace of the technique of true textile weaving, and, as a 


consequence, no indication of any form of loom. 


(To be Continued.) 


A SCHEME OF ANTHROPOMETRY FOR NEW GUINEA 
AND AUSTRALIA. 


By J. EKBLOM GULLBERG 
Department of Human Anatomy 
Sydney University. 


[This article is an elaboration of some suggestions presented before 
the Anthropology Section of the Second Pan-Pacific Science Congress 
at Melbourne. The writer undertook in a trip to New Guinea, in 1922, 
to find the actual conditions for anthropometric work, and these 
observations are combined with a knowledge of defects which became 
apparent in craniometric research done personally at Sydney Univer- 
sity and the Australian Museum. A few hints which may prove of value 
to the amateur have also been included.] 


[ree ee oe in Physical Anthropology should be 

inaugurated soon, if Australia hopes to utilise at all 
completely, such material as is still available for research. 
Each year’s delay has meant the loss of groups that will 
never be reproduced. The foremost work for the present 
must be collecting, and it is with this phase of the investi- 
gation that this paper will be mainly concerned. Since a 
considerable part of anthropometric methods remains to be 
unified, and use may be made of rapid photographic 
stereometry in the comparative work of the future, we can 
safely leave the describing and research to later workers, if 
we provide material to which is attached information as 
detailed as can be acquired in our time. Scarcity of material 
is at times a problem, but the real lack is that of information 
relative to the specimens. Up to the present, no series of 
skulls of Papuans, Melanesians, or Australians has been 
collected, in which sex and race are known with certainty 
throughout. Bones from New Guinea usually have a vague 
geographical origin. Keeping in mind that what we need is 
data, the writer wishes to suggest a procedure which, to 
some extent, would improve the present condition. 

At a centre where a certain number of deaths take place 
among natives and supervision is possible, as, for instance, 
in a hospital, the following plan might be introduced. In 
every case of death, ascertain and record the sex, real or 


approximate age, skin colour, eye colour, hair form and 
colour, head length and breadth, and total stature. Then, 
as exactly as information will allow, the tribe, district, or 
race of the native will be stated. Make an estimation of 

: blood purity with a consideration of tribal in addition to re- 
cording any black, white, or yellow mixtures. The hetero- 
geneous nature of the people in New Guinea makes it essen- 
tial that tribal intermixtures be accurately described, when 
known. Answers to the above questions will always be 
recorded; when necessary, with a negative statement. 
Secondly, on the card used for the preceding facts, will be a 
description, locating the grave of the individual so as to 
distinguish it from all other remains buried in the vicinity. 
Thirdly, one or more identification discs of metal will be 
attached to the body before interment. Other details, which 
could be recorded, will be dealt with later in the paper. 
The head length and breadth, and stature are to be used 
more as checks in identifying the skeleton when exhumed, 
than as actual investigation of the material. 

If we consider a definite place such as Rabaul, New 
Britain, having some plan of registration of data at death, 
it is clear that a great deal of very valuable material could 
be secured in a few years because, on the average, two 
deaths a week take place at the Native Hospital, and in 
every case at least some of the facts could be recorded. 

Next to whole skeletons the most essential specimens 
are brains. Conditions in Rabaul are especially favourable 
for collecting an adequate series in a relatively short time. 
A post-mortem is invariably held upon any native dying 
at the hospital. At the autopsy the brain, patches of skin, 
or other parts that it would be desirable to preserve, could 
be removed for future reference. As too long an interval 
sometimes elapses between death and the post-mortem, it 
were best that the brain be removed, weighed, and placed 
in formalin, independently. The post-mortem could then take 
place when convienent to the medical officer, whose work 
might be facilitated. It would be wise to inject the brain 
in situ in a few cases. 

The question arises, as to what extent this brain removal 
would cause resentment among the natives. Now, during 
an autopsy, the relatives and friends of the deceased con- 
gregate outside the mortuary and watch as far as possible 
what takes place. Should any part of the body be obviously 
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carried away at this time, there is definite feeling aroused. 
The authorities wisely do not want to increase the feeling, 
normally set up, since it is essential to have the native’s 
goodwill in medical matters. As it is only during the post- 
mortem that the natives show any but a casual interest, 
it is possible to secure specimens without protest if a pro- 
cedure is used which conceals the depredation. After re- 
moving the brain, the vault should be replaced and fastened 
with wire, and the scalp stitched. Then, store the brain 
in an adjoining room, from which it can be removed when 
there is no active interest. Storing close to the autopsy 
room would also serve to lessen the danger of the deforming 
or damaging which so frequently takes place when a fresh 
brain is carried some distance. These expedients should 
prevent the production of additional antagonism towards 
medical work. - 

Natives can be trained to dissect accurately and assist 
with such work as plaster casting. Certain “ boys ” when 
well instructed, reach such a degree of proficiency that 
they can remove a brain without damaging it, even if un- 
supervised. This fact is mentioned because there are out- 
lying stations where the medical man could find time for 
some of these “extras” if he had help with the manual 
work. In the larger centre it is important that all the work 
be in the hands of a white man, so that there can be no 
direct communication of what is done. 

In isolated, permissible cases, the whole head should be 
preserved for work on the facial musculature. 

When a representative individual dies retaining approxi- 
mately normal features, certain additional work should be 
done before burial. Full face, profile, and if possible full- 
length photographs are to be taken. It would be better if 
these pictures could be secured before death, but in the 
majority of cases this would not have been done, unless 
the plan is introduced to photograph all who come to the 
hospital. Casts of the face in plaster of Paris and tissue 
thickness, taken at certain anatomical points with a needle 
and cork, would give a basis for making a perfect recon- 
struction of the head, when the skull is recovered. Quanti- 
tative work on pigmentation can be done by some such 
means as the “ Bradley colour top.” Cut samples of hair 
and take care to record signs of bleaching with lime, and 
note distribution and amount of beard, and body hair. 


ees 
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Preserve patches of scalp for histological. examination. 
Exact work on dentition is essential, especially with refer- 
ence to pathological conditions which would not be clear in 
the skull alone. The cases in which age permits should be 
examined with the idea of determining order and time of 
eruption. General morbid conditions of special interest to 
Anthropology, should be recorded, special consideration 
being given to the relationships of soft parts to bone struc- 


_ture. The accurate description of a peculiarity can at times 


throw light on a normal process such as bone growth. Every 
native should be weighed on entering the hospital, and 
marked emaciation noted, so that the normal weight can be 
estimated. 

The above suggestions do not represent a “ complete” 
programme but are given as a rough minimum of what it 
would be desirable to record. Some of the information filed 
could be of immediate use but the greater part is to be 
preserved to use with the skeleton when it is recovered at 
some future time. 

Some most pertinent problems may only be solved by 
research on the embryonic state of these people, but how are 
we to get specimens ? Unfortunately, foetal material can 
have no organised procedure to ensure its preservation. The 
acquistion of specimens is an especially delicate problem in 
the “ islands,” because of government and mission activity. 
While abortion has not been suppressed to any considerable 
extent, the native has become secretive where formerly he 
was open, and the scientific worker will be regarded with 
suspicion if the subject is approached. Under these altered 
conditions, chance will govern the times when material is 
procured. In isolated cases, it may be possible to gain the 
confidence of the natives, especially when working among 
distant, unsophisticated people. The medical man should 
have the greatest number of opportunities but he will seldom 
have the requisite intimacy which someone on a less official 
footing might have. For these reasons, it is urged that any 
one who has the chance to preserve an embryo or foetus, 
do so by all means. Too much emphasis can not be laid on 
this scientific need, because it will probably remain a subject 
of utmost importance, in which research will be retarded by 
ethical prejudices. 

Mention might now be made of that work on the living 
which can be undertaken by the person willing to devote a 
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part of his spare time to collecting scientific data. Any 
one who expects to come in contact with a number of 
natives, and wishes to secure information of genuine value, 
will do best by consulting a University Centre where advice 
and instruction will always be given. The present condition 
of Anthropology in Australia means that the amateur‘s con- 
tribution will have considerable value and in some cases 
may be the only data from a district. Measurements on the 
living should only be taken after some personal instruction, | 
not because the methods are so difficult, but because the 
anatomical points used, can generally only be demonstrated, 
written directions being too ambiguous. What measure- 
ments, and the number to take, will depend on the time at 
the amateur’s disposal and the type of native worked on. 
It is regrettable, but at present the work will also be limited 
by the instruments available. Phe list used should be 
balanced and allow comparision with previous work, and 
care taken that there is no duplication, either internal or of 
earlier investigations. 

Photographs are of value even when no other work is 
done. When possible have the full-length photographs taken 
with the subjects nude. If the persons stand at all times 
in a uniform position and at a fixed distance from the 
camera, comparision of the pictures is made simpler. In 
head and shoulder photographs be sure that the side views 
are true profile ones and that the full face pictures are 
“square” to the camera. The half-plate or 5in by Tin is 
generally taken as the standard size for photographs of 
this type, and should be used when available. The simul- 
taneous photographing of a centimeter scale placed in the 
same focal plane as the object, will give a basis for 
measuring some dimensions from the negative. 

In order to have a complete picture of the Anthropo- 
metry of an individual, certain supplementary physiological 
information should be added to the anatomical measure- 
ments. Temperature, pulse rate, respiration, and a few 
other things can be determined by the layman, but the 
greater part is best observed by the medical man, since the 
functions studied are complex and mistakes are highly prob- 
able when knowledge is slight. This is especially true in 
the estimation of the general condition of a native for the 
purpose of excluding, from a series, those whose health is 
not normal at the time of examination. Great care is needed 
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even in getting pulse and respiration rate because psycholo- 
gical factors enter in, especially with the timorous and 
young. Information about puberty, menstruation, gesta- 
tion, etc., can be gained by carefully placed questions, keep- 
ing in mind that the facts will suffer from the native’s 
imperfect knowledge of true age and time. Here again, the 
mere enumeration of what is needed, can not suffice, and 
the amateur must get specific advice before making out 
a programme. 

A good idea of the physique of a group, can be gained 
from observing and timing competitive sport. An interesting 
variation of this form of test, would be possible to the 
explorer who had the same carriers through a fairly long 
period of time. The “ boys ” could be measured and assigned 
weighed loads, so that work done, could be computed. 
Observations and tests at the end of strenuous days, might 
reveal individual differences in stamina. By making inde- 
pendent estimates on several days, errors might be reduced 
enough to get near the truth, but, of course, tropical diseases 
and several other things would have to be considered in 
order to get the real facts. There is one difficulty which 
the writer can testify to personally: it is that any day which 
is going to be a test of a native, will so tax the white 
observer, that there will be neither inclination nor energy to 
finish off the day with the necessarily exacting examination. 

There is an enormous amount of work to be done on the 
Psychology of these primitive people, and most of it will 
demand training of the highest sort, the ‘“ sensory ” part 
also requires much expensive and not very portable appara- 
tus. These conditions should not discourage workers from 
trying to record psychological facts, but are mentioned so 
that the true value of elementary work, will be realised. 
With so much experimental psychology remaining to be done 
any contribution, however small, can have merit. When 
a choice is demanded between collecting physical or psycho- 
logical data, a slightly trained person is advised to do the 
physical. The fascinating vagueness in psychological work 
allows the amateur too easily to get lost in dubious specula- 
tions and incorrect conclusions unless he has continual 
critical help, such as is seldom available in the field. 

A person in contact with a normal village, can do most 
valuable work by getting the Anthropometry of family 
sroups. Complete investigations in Genetics are best left 
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to the specially instructed, nevertheless a field worker, if 
conscientious, can collect sufficient data to give the specialist 
the basis from which to extract much of use. In addition 
to full measurements of all members of a family, those 
variations which can be definitely identified, should be 
traced, and peculiar features closely described. There are 
many things which must be guarded against, one of the 
most fatal being a condition of partial promiscuity. 

While primarily, New Guinea is spoken of in the details 
of this outline; the greater part is applicable to Australia 
when certain minor alterations are made. The person in 
charge of an Aboriginal reserve, will have a great deal to 
record about each native and an exclusive feature will be the 
estimate of mentality and personality, which can be made 
after association for a long time. People in New Guinea 
who are examined, are generally transients and only in the 
case of personal servants would there exist any basis for 
judging personality. Many parts of Australia could be 
visited by a travelling Anthropologist who could secure com- 
plete measurements, photographs, and casts of the living. 
The accurate location of a grave is a simpler problem in 
Australia than in New Guinea, and the writer believes that 
a few of the “managers” do leave rough descriptions of 
the aboriginals and their burial place. In the “ islands ” the 
worker will find it more satisfactory to remain in one place 
and use those natives who become available through recruit- 
ing, police-boy service, etc. The continual drift of the 
people will prevent direct correlation of the work on the 
living with the skeletons, in contrast to the condition in 
Australia where it should be easy to preserve measurements 
to use in conjuction with the individual’s skeletal remains. 

To get a rating of those elusive characteristics which 
determine personality, it might be possible to have the 
“ manager ” answer a questionnaire about each native in his 
charge. No adequate set of questions exists but a tentative 
list is in preparation, and while satisfactory results can not 
be realised by any such method, it may partly fill. what is 
now an absolute blank. Copies of the filled questionnaires 
could be in front of the visiting Anthropologist when he is 
making his examination, .so that an impersonal check 
could be made of the answers. Successful co-operation 
would require a sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
“ manager.” 
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A few bodies of aboriginals have come to the medical 
schools, but not enough to guarantee that work already 
started, will have material for completion. Of foetal 
material there is practically none, and the outlook is wholly 
unsatisfactory for acquiring any. | 

Expeditions for anthropometric purposes alone are 
financially impracticable, but some organisation should exist 
to take advantage of those economic explorations and puni- 
tive expeditions into little known territory. Most of the 
time there is no one interested or trained in Anthropology, 
in the personnel of the parties, and only by having a field 
worker who can accompany the expeditions can material and 
information be secured. Details as to what is needed, vessels, 
and preservatives should at least be available, when it is 
impossible to send a special man. Pure punitive trips are 
rich in legitimate material, but are they used ? Intense 
surveys of the few unsophisticated peoples left in Australia 
and New Guinea must be made, but as such work will re- 
quire a large outlay of money, the chances of them being 
done, are remote. It is becoming difficult to find people 
materially uncontaminated and in their pristine psycho- 
logical state. A village that has never seen a white man, 
will nevertheless have a stock of information of the least 
desirable sort about whites, and the explorer will meet many 
hindrances because of this fact. The “ shell-telegraph ” will 
announce the mission of a party long before it arrives at a 
village; if the expedition is for the purpose of recruiting, 
the young men will have disappeared, or if a medical survey, 
not a sick or diseased person will be found in the vicinity. 
The young women are as a rule hidden because the native 
has come to mistrust the white traveller. Under these 
conditions, a very imperfect survey results unless enough 
time can be taken to gain the confidence of each village. 

The writer would mention an aspect of the subject, in 
which he did not realise the intensity of feeling until this 
scheme was suggested at the Pan-Pacific Congress. There 
are many people interested in scientific work who demur 
at any investigation of human remains. To those who claim 
that it is sacrilegious to recover skeletons for scientific pur- 
poses, there is no appealing because these people can have 
no genuine appreciation of anthropological aims. Others are 
moved by the belief that the native is subject to still 
another imposition when this work is undertaken. The rights 
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and feeling of the natives have been kept in view in order 
to make this plan a feasible one. “ The question in all these 
eases is the utilization of inert and otherwise useless remains 
for the best interests of humanity in general.” (Hrdlicka). 
The writer would repeat that post-mortems are now held in 
opposition to native wishes, and nothing is urged except 
that greater use be made of what is already done. 


The recovery of identifiable skeletons some five or ten 
years from now, will be sure to take place under altered — 
conditions. The outlook of the native will probably have 
changed, and while it is too much to hope that they will lend 
assistance, they will have little active interest in what is 
done. The public may through education, reach the point 
of understanding that science helps both the black and the 
white with its impersonal research. It is impossible to 
foretell when or the way in which this work can be finished ; 
in any case are we justified in neglecting that part which 
can only be done to-day, because we do not see clearly the 
needs of the future ? 


1. Hrdlicka (A.)—Anthropometry, Philadelphia, 1920. 
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BERNICE PAUI BISHOP MUSEUM, HONOLULU 
AND POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


In continuation of the information given at page 143 of 
the last issue of this Journal, the following correspondence 
has been received from Dr. Gregory, Director of the Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum, in which he sets out definite proposals 
regarding the publication of material relating primarily to 
Polynesian Anthropology. 


HONOLULU, 
July, 7th, 1924. 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE DIRECTOR OF BERNICE P. 
BISHOP MUSEUM. 


1. The primary need in Polynesia is more workers both professional 
and amateur. One means of encouraging workers is prompt and 
adequate publication of observations, notes, articles and extensive 
studies. 

2. The Polynesian Journal has an honorable past, a group of 
devoted friends, and covers a field which needs more intensive cultiva- 
tion. For obvious reasons the Journal has been largely restricted to 
New Zealand topics, but if it can be developed to adequately cover 
the field it is unwise to establish a new journal. 

3. The Polynesian Journal should become the recognised medium 
for the publication of short articles (not exceeding, say, 20 pages 
with few illustrations), news, notes, abstracts and reviews relating 
to:— 

1. Polynesian Anthropology in the broad sense of physical 
anthropology, ethnology, archeology, linguistics and such 
features of geography, zoology and botany as bear on the con- 
ditions surrounding native life in Polynesia. 

2. Melanesia and 

3. Micronesia with special reference to bearings on Polynesia. 

The Journal should admit to its pages not only technical material 
but also authoritative semi-popular material. 


4. Institutions in New Zealand and Hawaii should provide for 
prompt and adequate publication of Polynesian material represented 
in large manuscripts, maps, dictionaries, etc., especially those works 
demanding much illustration and special type. Students of any part 
of the world should be encouraged to submit manuscripts, and it 
should be considered appropriate that a manuscript dealing with any 
part of the Polynesian and related regions should appear among the 
publications of any institution in Polynesia. Funds and facilities for 
publication rather than geographic lines; the needs of science and 
fair treatment for scientists rather than institutional or national 
pride should be the determining factors. 
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5. To keep the source material under the fewest heads, it is 
probably desirable for the Polynesian Society to restrict its publica- 
tions to the Journal, using such agencies as the Dominion Museum, 
New Zealand Institute and Bishop Museum for more extensive pre- 
sentations. It is also probably desirable that the Government Com- 
mission on Anthropology should publish through a scientific institution. 
In Hawaii the Bishop Museum is the publication medium for Govern- — 
ment, Folk Lore Commission, Hawaii Dictionary Commission, etc. 


6 The Bishop Museum feels the obligation to advance Polynesian 
studies, and as a means to this end to encourage and to support 
publications. It will adopt any method which will serve the purpose, 
put prefers to utilise and develop existing agencies. 


7. The Bishop Museum will sympathetically consider a proposal 
from the Polynesian Society with a view to the recognition of the 
Polynesian Journal as the medium for publication of short manu- 
scripts prepared by workers directly or indirectly associated with the 
Museum. The proposal might take one of the following three forms:— 


1. The Polynesian Journal to accept each year a reasonable 
number of short articles indicating that they have been 
“submitted by Bernice P. Bishop Museum,” such notation 
being considered satisfactory evidence of suitability to print; 
the Bishop Museum to take no part in editorial or financial 
responsibility, but would expect to pay for separates and for 
expensive illustrations. If it were desired, the Museum 
might appoint an associate editor, or contributing editor- 


2. The Polynesian Society and Bishop Museum to share the 
responsibility of obtaining articles and editorial policy; 
financial responsibility to rest with the Polynesian Society. 
This would involve on the part of the Museum the appoint- 
ment of a joint editor or associate editor with some power. 


3. The Polynesian Society and the Bishop Museum to enter into 
a partnership for the publication of the Journal—appointing 
an editor or two editors with co-ordinate powers and sharing 
the expenses of publications not met by Society membership 
dues. 


The Director of Bishop Museum prefers plan No. 1, because it 
requires the least organisation machinery and because he believes the 
Journal can be best conducted by a group of capable men so placed 
as to make frequent consultation feasible. 


On receipt of the above, a meeting of the Associate 
Editors was convened by the Editor of Journal for the 15th 
August, in Wellington, to consider Dr. Gregory’s proposals. 
At this meeting it was decided to recommend the Council of 
Polynesian Society to accept sub-section 1 of clause 7 of the 
proposals, beginning—‘‘ The Polynesian Journal to accept 
each year a reasonable number of short articles indicating 
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that they had been ‘ submitted by the Bernice Paui Bishop 
Museum.’ ” 


It was also decided to request the President to convene 
a meeting of the Wellington members of the Society, in- 
cluded in which would be members of the Maori Ethno- 
graphic Research Board, to consider Dr. Gregory’s memo- 
randum, with a view of endorsing the recommendations of 
the meeting of Editors. 


At a meeting of the Council held on the 3rd September, 
the recommendation of the Editors was unanimously en- 
dorsed, and it was resolved that the incoming Council of 
the Society be requested to meet the wishes of the Bishop 
Museum authorities, as expressed in Dr. Gregory’s letter, 
and make definite and final arrangements with that institu- 
tion for the co-ordinating of Ethnographic work throughout 
the Pacific area. 

There seems now but little doubt that a working arrange- 
ment between the two institutions will be brought about, 
which cannot fail to be of advantage to Ethnographic in- 
vestigators throughout Polynesia.—Editor. 


PATU-PAIAREHE. 


By JOHN WHITE. 


[In forwarding this paper Mr. George Graham writes:— 
This manuscript was written by the late John White, author of the 


7 


“ Ancient History of the Maori.” It has, so far as I can ascertain, ~ 


not been hitherto published. Although, perhaps, containing no parti- 
culars not otherwise on record, as coming from the pen of Mr. White, 
the article is well worth preserving per medium of the “ Journal.” 
Mr. White, of course, collected much of this kind of information from 
the older generation of Maoris, who have now almost all passed away, 
and at a time when the folk-lore of the people had not yet been 
influenced by Eurcpean ideas, as no doubt such was later the case. 
I have myself visited the ridges of the Moehau Ranges. There my 
Maori guide, old Hapi Te Pataka, pointed out to me in 1889 numerous 
traces of ancient human habitations in the form of earthworks, pits, 
stone walls, etc. These were generally attributed to the Ngati-Huarere, 
(descendants of Huarere, the son of Tamati-Kapua, of the Arawa 
canoe). But no doubt, as Hapi asserted, these people were really 
the very ancient aboriginals of the Maruiwi stock, who in later times 
came under the dominance of the later Arawa immigrants of 1350 A.D. 
These habitations were, therefore, from very ancient times, before 
the era of Toi-Kai-Rakau (1150 A.D.). 

The people of Toi-Kai-Rakau found these old people living on 
the more fertile areas, and drove them into these forest depths and 
hill country. There they survived for many generations, living a 
secluded and precarious life, living on birds and forest productions, 
and occasionally visiting the coast to obtain sea foods. No doubt, the 
legends connected with the Patu-paiarehe are Polynesian myth's 
localised, and made applicable to these ancient refugees of the 
Maruiwi race. 

Whilst on these ranges we saw a number of the small native frogs 
(which old Hapi called “ Kuri-peke’”’), and said they were the “ mokai”’ 
or pets of the Patu-pai-arehe, and acted as sentries for their masters. 
Hapi sang for me several of the watch songs, alleged to have been 
sung by the Patu-paiarehe, as also several of the songs they sung on 
the putorino (flute). This instrument he insisted the Patu-paiarehe 
taught the Maori people how to play. 

Hapi also showed me a large kauri tree which had marks on its 
trunk evidently made by man. These marks, he said, were where 
a ladder had been attached to the trunk, and that on this tree had 
lived a Patu-paiarehe chief, Makawe-roa and his family. Hence the 
name of that tree “Te Ara-piki-a-Makawe-roa” (the ladder path of 
Makawe-roa). Makawe was an expert weaver of the taniko pattern, 
and taught the art to the Ngati-Huarere people and he received his 
name from the remarkable long and bushy hair of him and his 
family. ‘s 

Such were the relics of traditionary lore in respect of the Patu- 


paiarehe, which were current in those days, I regret not then having 
noted the details thereof. ] 
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VHE Patu-paiarehe were beings who could be seen in 

the form of men, women and children. 

They generally congregated -in great numbers on the 
tops of the mountains, and on old pas on the peaks of hills. 
They had houses like men, and occupied most of their time 
in singing and dancing and playing on the Putorino, a short 
Maori flute, with but three holes in it. 

Though seen, when they were visited by men they would 
disappear, and not leave a sign where they had been. 

If ever they had been seen to dance, or be in any great 
numbers on the kumara crop when growing, even that 
delicate plant would not be harmed after they had per- 
formed a dance on them. 

On the Hokianga River there are two old pas near the 
Horeke, which stand about a thousand yards from each 
other. 

These pas were each on the top of a hill, like a sugar 
loaf. In olden times these two pas were the most fre- 
quented by the Patu-paiarehe, who were seen by all who 
might pass up or down the river. 

The pas were about a quarter of a mile from the river 
bank, and even at that distance the songs and music could 
be heard. 

It was on the foggy mornings when these people seemed 
to enjoy themselves most, and make the most noise. 

In mid-day they could not be seen. At Moehau (Cape 
Colville, in the Thames, Auckiand) there is an old pa, now 
covered with dense forest, where these people had a resi- 
dence. 

The pa, as seen by the old Maoris, was surrounded 
with a wicker work of the Kareao (supple jack), through 
which no man could get. 

Soon after the Europeans came to New Zealand these 
people disappeared. It is said in olden times the West 
Coast and all the way into the interior to Taupo was 
occupied by these people, who also lived on the tops of the 
mountains. 

They wore white garments and soft flowing hair, were 
not tattooed like the Maori, and carried their children in 
their arms, like Europeans, and not like the Maori on the 
yack. At times they would take a Maori woman and make 
ser the wife of some one of their people, the children of such 
vere called “ Konako.” These children had very light, soft, 
straight hair, with light blue eyes. They could not see or 
ook in the full blaze of the sun. 


AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


Adelaide Meeting, August 25th to 30th, 1924. 


The Adelaide meeting of the Association opened in the University 
Buildings on Monday, August 25th, 1924, when the president, General 
Sir John Monash, was inducted by the retiring president, Sir George 
Knibbs. 

The Polynesian Society was represented by Mr. H. D. Skinner, 
president of Section F, Anthropology and Ethnology. 

In opening the session of the section, the president conveyed the 
greetings of the Polynesian Society, the Maori Board of Ethnological 
Research, the Anthropological Section of the Auckland Institute, and 
the Archeological Branch of the Otago Institute. 

The following papers were read:—Presidential Address, “ Origin 
and Relationships of the Material Culture and Decorative Art of the 
Maori.” 

Dr. P. H. Buck: “ Progress of Anthropology in New Zealand.” 

Mr. J. H. Hudson: “ Migrant Maori Plant Names.” 

Captain G. Pitt-Rivers: “ The Problem of Depopulation in Relation 
to the Alleged Decline of Native Races in the Pacific.” 

Professor F. Wood-Jones. “ The Biogenic Law and Human Develop- 
ment.” 

Mr. Clive Lord: “Critical Notes on the Observations Made by the 
Early Explorers Concerning the Aboriginees of Tasmania.” 

Dr. R. Pulliene: “Caves and Camp-sites in North-west Tasmania.” 

Professor 8. Skertchly: “The Antiquity of Man in the Narang 
Valley, Southern Queensland.” 

Messrs. Kenyon, Mann, and Mahoney: “ Further Notes on Cylindro- 
Conical Implements (Silcons).” 

“Grooved Stone Implements of Australia.” 

Mr. D. Mahoney: “Notes on the Methods of Making Fine Stone 
Spear-heads in North-west Australia.” 

Rev. J. Jennison: “A Native Statement of the Origin of Tribal 
Divisions.” 

Mr. Scott: “Notes on a Tasmanian Skull.” 

Mr. W. W. Thorpe: “Some New Guinea Cultural Influences Fount 
Among the Natives of Australia;” ‘“ Heliolithic Evidence in Aus 
tralia and Traces of other Superior Cultures.” 

Professor Skertchly: “ Origin of Articulate Speech.” 

Dr. Ramsay Smith: “ Illustrations of Some Abnormalities in th 
Aboriginal Skeleton.” : 

Besides these papers, Sir Baldwin Spencer gave a demonstratio: 
of phonographic records of songs by the Australian blacks. Th 
president showed a number of slides from photographs taken b 
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Ir. Briggs, of Sydney University, in the previously unexplored 
ountry between the upper reaches of the Sepik River and the coast. 
vaptain G. Pitt-Rivers gave a public lecture on “ Vanishing Races.” 
-rofessor Grafton Elliot Smith spoke in discussions on the pre- 
ident’s address and on Prof. Wood-Jones’ paper. 


The committee of Section F., of which Dr. Campbell was secre- 
ary, had arranged a small anthropological exhibition in one of the 
ooms of the Anatony Department adjoining the lecture room. This 
ncluded a fine and extensive series of photographs of Australian 
atives; an interesting series of stone implements from Southern 
nd Central Australia; two sets of stone implements of identical 
ype, one from Tasmania the other from Victoria, exhibited by Dr. 
forn; and selected pieces from Dr. R. Pulliene’s collection, including 
. set of stone churinga from the Arunta region and a series of 
‘asmanian implements illustrating the skill of these people in 
hipping and flaking. 

Excursions were provided to a number of old native camp sites 
yhere it was possible to note an important feature of Australian 
1aterial culture—the poorness of work where poor stone only is 
vailable, contrasted with the richness of sites where good material 
3; at hand, such ass the sites inland of Geelong. 


The only recommendation sent forward by Section F., and passed 
y General Council was as follows: That the Association strongly 
upports the recommendation of the Australasian National Research 
‘ouncil and of the Australian Universities regarding the foundation 
f a Chair of Anthropology and urges that there is a great need for 
he immediate study of the native races of Australia and the Mandated 
‘erritories, and also urges that the requisite training of all adminis- 
rative officers of such territories be provided for by such means. 


The papers read appeared to mark a distinct advance in our 
nowledge of Australian material culture, especially of stone imple- 
1ents and technique. It was clear that Sir Edgeworth David’s 
vidence of the antiquity of man in Tasmania did not meet with 
eneral acceptance. The statement that there was as yet no valid 
ositive evidence of the antiquity of man in Australia received general 
ssent. Strong cultural influences from New Guinea through Cape 
ork, and from the Malay Archipelago through Northern Territory 
rere recognised. The existence and wide distribution of circles of 
mall stones and of cairns, usually connected with initiation cere- 
ionies, was demonstrated. The careful mapping of Australian culture 
lements was initiated. Polynesia received attention, but there was 
nly one contribution on New Guinea, and none on Melanesia. 

Dr. Elliot Smith compared Section F. favourably with Section H. 
f the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The success of the meeting was due to the excellence of the 
apers, the organisation by the local committee, and the unbounded 


dspitality of Adelaide citizens. 
H. D. SKINNER. 


REVIEWS. 


“The Maori,” by Elsdon Best. Published by the Board of Maori 
Ethnological Research for the Author and on behalf of the Poly- 
nesian Society. Vol. I. Printed by Harry H. Tombs, Limited, 


Wellington, 1924. 


T is not too much to say that every lover of the Maori and of Maori 
if lore has long looked forward to the appearance of a work on this 
subject by Best, for it has been felt that he, more than any other man 
now living, has learnt to read the Maori mind and to state clearly and 
attractively for other men what he has read. And the expectation 
is in no way disappointed. Mr. Best has produced a work that is not 
merely a conspectus of what is known about the Maori, but one in 
which the results of his own devoted research form no small part of 
the whole. These results are frequently put forward in the text without 
any indication that they are his own, but one often recognises therm 
by the undefinable touch that so frequently marks the ‘statements 
that a man makes as the result of his own observation, a touch whos¢ 
chief features are, perhaps, the simplicity and clearness that can be 
achieved only by a man that knows, not by one that has merely read 


In a preface, written, as good prefaces are apt to be, after the worl 
was finished, the author modestly states the scope and aim of th 
work: “The writer makes no pretence of presenting a scientific work 
but merely sends this sketch forth as the jottings of a bush collector. 
But what the author makes no pretence of presenting he does actuall 
present, for the work bears everywhere the clear mark of scientifi 
excellence. Take, for example, the elucidation of communal usage 
and communal thought as ‘set forth in the chapter on Social Custom: 
p. 338, and it is recognised at once that it is the work of a man wit 
clear views clearly and concisely expressed, well-founded and in mos 
cases convincing. Muru and its applications are seen to be not merel 
an outcome but a most natural outcome of communal thought. Probab! 
this has “never been so clearly presented before; and there is no neé 
to'except even that prince among writers on this subject, the Pakeh 
Maori, who, it will be remembered, concludes a list of typical illustr: 
tions of cases in which muru might be applied by a delightful hyp 
thetical case, a. ser). and I can really imagine a case in which a mé¢ 
for scratching his own head might be legally robbed.” 


In speaking of floral nomenclature among the Maori, the auth 
says that they had names for ‘ll trees and shrubs, and for most smé 
plants. It is probable that many of these have been lost, and qui 
certain that even thirty years ago most Maoris were at a loss for 
name in many cases. It a short day’s ride I have had toro given 
the name of four widely and obviously different plants. 


>. wy 
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It is to be admitted that the volume has one of the defects that 
nust be expected in the work of a writer that, with an immense 
umount of knowledge, deals with a subject that is in some aspects 
sontroversial; it is not always quite clear what the writer’s own view 
m certain phases of the subject is. The origin of the concept of the 
Supreme Deity, Io, is an example. Thus, we read, on p. 86: “ This 
sxxalted concept of creation was the fruit of the mind of barbaric man, 
yf neolithic cannibals, of people we deem savages. It bears the aspect 
yf antiquity and of Oriental origin. No such concept was evolved by 
he far-scattered Polynesian folk while dwelling in innumerable com- 
nunities on the many isles of the eastern Pacific. This and other 
sonceptions of a superior type must have been the creation of leisured 
ninds, of a priestly caste of a people dwelling as a cohesive, self-con- 
ained nation in some far land.” It seems to the present writer that 
wo views are stated here as if they were one, and that the author’s 
wn view would have been clearly shown if the first sentence had 
ead: “ This exalted concept of creation was not the fruit of the mind 
ff barbaric man, of neolithic cannibals, of people we deem savages.” 
‘hat interpretation seems strengthened by other passages, as, for 
‘Xample, this, on p. 234: “The Maori conception of the Supreme Deity 
S$ a very remarkable achievement for a neolithic and barbaric people. 
t occupies and illustrates a high plane of thought, and, moreover, it 
vas never permitted to deteriorate, but was preserved in its original 
uurity. This result was achieved ..... by the preservation of the 
ult of Io in the hands of the few..... Ritual performances connected 
vith the Supreme Being were not performed in public. If any exces- 
ively tapu ritual formula was repeated at any place where ordinary 
eople might hear it, then certain parts were omitted, more especially 
ny lines containing the name of Io, etc.” Thus it would appear that 
he mass of the people had no part in evolving the concept nor any 
nowledge of it when evolved. And there are other references that 
1dicate the Oriental origin of the concept and the extremely esoteric 
haracter of the teaching. On the other hand, we have ‘such a 
assage as this, p. 242: “She undertook to catch in her hands the 
ullets of the enemy. In the final struggle, when Ngati-Manawa 
ttacked Tuhoe at one of their investing camps, Maraea came to the 
ront and was seen clutching at the bullets as they passed her. And 
ll this was believed by the people who had evolved the concept of 
o the Parent, and that of the awe, or refined essence of the human 
oul.” Although it is made clear that Maraea probably elaborated 
er scheme with the assistance of a priestly expert, there is no 
bvious explanation of the last sentence in the passage quoted. 


Another matter on which the author leaves us in perplexing doubt 

; with regard to the impress on the Maori mind made during the 
robable sojourn of the early wanderers in India. The following 
assages will serve to justify the doubt, pp. 21, 22: “From the land 
f Uru, far to the west, Maori traditions tell us that their ancestors 
. . migrated eastward to a hot climate country named Irihia, to 
hich the name of Hawaiki is sometimes applied. Now, an old Sanskrit 
ame for India was Vrihia, which a Maori could pronounce only as 
“hia or Wirihia. Was it the shores of India that the old sea rovers 
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saw sink behind them when they sailed out on the great ocean of Kiwa : 
in search of the rising sun and new homes?” Pp. 128: “We are 

aware that, in New Zealand, are encountered a number of arts,- 
artifacts and customs that are not met with in Polynesia, and that 

were apparently introduced from Melanesia. It seems probable that 

the first settlers of these isles, the Mouriuri folk, were responsible 

for these introductions. In the case of myths and folk tales of the 
Maori that reappear in Melanesia and Indonesia, it is within the realm 

of possibility that such were carried eastward by migrating peoples of 

former times.” 

8 ees we note that the decorative art of the Maori differs 
widely from that of his brethren in Polynesia. The former is 
essentially curvilinear, while that of Polynesia is emphatically recti- 
linear. The only way in which the writer can account for this striking 
contrast is to assume that the incoming Polynesians adopted the 
artistic designs of earlier inhabitants of Melanesian affinities.” 

In connection with the culvilinear art of the Maori it is noted in 
the book that the double spiral was known in Egypt. From the above 
passages it is clear that the Mouriuri Brought from their wanderings 
curvilinear art, and, as certain designs at least came from India, or 
even further west, it may be concluded that they crossed India. The 
Polynesians also appear to have crossed India. It may be that their 
sojourn there was short, although there seems to be evidence to the 
contrary . It would be of great interest to have Mr. Best’s views as 
to how it came about that the Polynesian peoples were so little 
impressed by the art of the countries they traversed, the Melanesians 
so greatly. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to the very fin 
handling of every part of the subject dealt with in the volume. On 
is tempted to dwell on the subject of tapu, of marriage custom's, 0 
religious beliefs, and many another, for the treatment of all is ful 
and fascinating, and, withal, scholarly. Everywhere is indication 0 
a wealth of knowledge and of a life-time spent in discriminatin: 
research. 

The scope of the volume may be judged from the titles of it 
eight chapters:— 

Physical and Mental Characteristics of the Maori. 

The Maori as a Seafarer and Coloniser—the Peopling of Ne 

Zealand. 
Traditional History and its Teaching—the Whare Wananga, ¢ 
School of Learning. 

Cosmogony and Anthropogeny. 

Myth and Folk Lore. 

Religious Beliefs and Practices of the Maori—Maori Magic. 

Social Customs. 

Social Customs continued=Marriage Customs. 

There follow a list of authorities and the index. 


With regard to the index, there is some room for criticism. 
a work of the scope and value of the one under review, not on 
fascinating to the ordinary reader, but absolutely essential as 
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work of reference for students, very complete indexing is a most 
important feature. The index is, however, often inadequate. To 
ake an instance: Somewhere in the book occurs the reference to the 
louble spiral as known in Egypt. The writer of this review, having 
-ead the passage, and afterwards wanting to refer to it again, searched 
he index, looking for all headings that seemed likely to be of service— 
agypt, spiral, double spiral, carving, art, curvilinear art, etc., etc., but 
lid not find anywhere a clue to the passage. This is but one of 
nany instances that could be given. 

Mistakes in printing, of a minor character, indeed, and leading 
0 no ambiguity, are too numerous, for instance—sears for seas (p. 26), 
lagro for ngaro (p. 90), sticken, for stricken (p. 241). Apart from 
his, the printing, generally, is excellent, and the ahua of the volume 
Ss pleasing. 

There are many excellent illustrations. A considerable number of 
hese deal with Maori works of art, and these will, no doubt, be 
‘eferred to in the next volume. 

Mr. Best has studied the Maori to such purpose that he can think 
is thinks the Maori, can, nay, does in consequence come to express 
limself as a cultured Maori might. You find it so in the beautiful 
liction of the dedication, in the latter part of the preface, and every 
iow and again throughout the book when the occasion arises for 
poetical expression. When Mr. Best is in the Maori vein he is apt to 
five a happy blending of Maori and English imagery. Take, for 
nstance, this passage from the chapter that deals with the Maori as a 
eafarer: “Over this great expanse the brown skinned sea kings 
ollowed the rolling sea roads; the ara moana laid down by their bold 
orbears when they broke into the realm of Tahora-nui-atea in days 
f yore. With no knowledge of metals, ignorant of the compass and 
f-the ship-building art, they manned their rude top-straked dug-outs 
nd carvel-built long boats, lashed together with sinnet. They hoisted 
heir lateen sails or the weird-looking ra kautu, and sailed out on far- 
pread seas in search of adventure, or a new home. They placated 
heir gods and the monsters of the deep; they feared not the wrath of 
line-moana; they rode down the endless leagues of surging water 
oads with a confidence born of courageous hearts, of superstition, and 
he blind faith that makes and mars mankind.” 

It may safely be said that the work is one of the best (in the opinion 
f the present writer, it is the very best) that has been issued dealing 
rith the Maori. The author and the Ethnological Research Board and 
1e Polynesian Society are to be congratulated upon it. The book is as 
eadable as its matter is excellent, and all lovers of the subject will 
\ok forward with impatience to the appearance of the second volume. 

H. B. KIRK. 
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ETHNOLOGY OF THE MARQUESAS. 


1.—“ The Native Culture of the Marquesas,” by E. S. Craighill Handy, 
Bishop Museum Bulletin 9. Bayard Dominick Expedition. Publica- 
tion No. 9, Honolulu, 1923. 6in. by 40in., 358 pp., 8 plates and 
30 line drawings in text. . 


2. “The Material Culture of the Marquesas Islands.” By Ralph 
Linton. Memoirs of Bishop Museum, Vol. VIII., No. 5. Bayard 
Dominick Expedition. Publication No. 5, Honolulu, 1923, 92in by 
12in., 208 pp., 34 plates and 11 line drawings in text. 


HE first publication of the Bayard Dominick Expedition, which 
dealt with the Marquesas, was the excellent monograph by Mrs. 
Handy on the tattooing of the natives (J.P.S. XXXII. p. 99). This 
is followed by the two fine works under review, works which now 
render it possible to make an estimate of Marquesan culture as a 
whole. As the ethnological survey of.Polynesia proceeds we shall 
thus be able to generalise with more and more certainty on the larger 
problems concerning the origin and relationships of Polynesian 
culture. 

1. Dr. Handy’s bulletin is, and will probably always remain, the 
most important single contribution to Marquesan ethnology. His 
field methods are best described in his own words: “ Most of the details 
concerning the ancient life and history contained in the following 
pages came from the memories of those who had themselves seen the 
things or customs described or had been told of them. The first 
necessity for the work was found to be the learning of the native 
language, which is a dialect of the Polynesian. Most of my information, 
therefore, came direct—that is, not through the medium of an inter- 
preter. When one is working entirely through the memories of in- 
formants, or, worse still, through informants who themselves are 
giving second-hand information, many small errors are bound te¢ 
creep in. These were avoided as far as possible by continual checking 
up, comparison, and elimination. It should be said that the memories 
of natives who are interested in their own ancient ways are remark: 
ably tenacious, and, further, that Marquesans are by no means pron¢ 
to invent, or give false information, particularly when they recognis¢ 
that their interlocutor is familiar with the culture in general.” 


Space forbids us to quote the summary of those lingering shred 
of ancient culture that remain, or the account of the remnants of | 
population which, in its prime, lives in the pages of “ Typee.” No 
can space be given to a discussion of the many points of interest tha 
arise in reading through the book. The text is illustrated by — 
number of beautifully executed drawings from the pen of Mrs. Handy 


2. Second only, in the literature of the Marquesas to the work ¢ 
Dr. Handy, is Mr. Linton’s mémoir. Mr. Linton has specialised o 
material culture which he has treated in great detail. Some of hi 
sections, for example that on houses, could hardly have been sw 
passed. In both the works under review the reader constantl 
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mes on parallels, so close as to be almost identities, with culture 
ements in New Zealand and the Chathams. Here we find, as in 
ahiti, the palisaded fort, known in both places by the familiar Maori 
ume of pa, said in New Zealand literature to be non-Polynesian 
id introduced by the non-Polynesian. Maruiwi. Here, too, 
e find the carved basement of the dwelling house called paepae. 
| New Zealand the same architectural feature appears under the 
me name, but with wood replacing the Marquesan stone. The Mar- 
lesans also had carved store-houses on piles called fata’a the pataka 
the Maoris, and practised mummification and the preservation of 
Iman heads. These parallels and many others are most strongly 
presented in the southern islands of the group, and on this ground 
r. Linton basses a highly important conclusion: “ The local differences 
culture and physical type which existed in the Marquesas at the 
ginning of the historic period seem to point to the presence of two 
iginally distinct racial elements. One element, which was dominant 
Hiva Oa, Tahu Ata, and Fatu Hiva, showed many affinities with 
e Maori of New Zealand. The other element which was dominant 
Nuku Hiva, Ua Huka, and Ua Pou, showed affinities with Western 
jlynesia. It seems improbable that these two elements arrived in 
€ group simultaneously, but it is impossible to say which came first. 
historic times the Western Polynesian element in the Marquesas 
1s strongest in the localities which were least desirable and farthest 
9m the probable place of arrival of immigrants to the group. This 
1y indicate that this element arrived first and had been ousted from 
e more favourable localities by the Maori-like element.” Whether 
no future research supports the theory of orig:nal racial diversity 
the Marquesas, Mr. Linton has made a very important contribution 
‘Polynesian ethnology in his demonstration of the close relationship 
Maori and Marquesan material culture. 


A point which suggests criticism is the paucity of line drawings 
so large a work on material culture. Thus, in the section dealing 
th nets there is only one drawing—illustrating a netting knot—and 
at is apparently a mistake; at any rate it results in nothing when 
perimented with. This paucity of drawings is not compensated 
- by blocks, for the one small block illustrating part of a small net 
too poor in quality to be of help in working out the technique. So, 
o,.in the section dealing with the outrigger, a drawing or diagram 
suld have been useful, for the description of the stick attachment. 
boom to float is by no means clear. Nor are we helped by the 
igle block illustrating an outrigger (Plate XLIV. A), for this 
ows the direct method of attachment, a method nowhere mentioned 
‘the text. There is no account of the technique of feather work, a 
itter which the researches of Dr. Buck have shown to be of im- 
“tance in working out Polynesian relationships. 


But these criticisms are on minor points. The works of Mrs. Handy, 
|-Handy, and Mr. Linton have left Marquesan culture more system- 
rally, and, in most respects, more adequately described than the 
‘ture of any other group in Polynesian. 

H. D. SKINNER. 
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[366] Canoe-making Implements of the Maori. 


There has been some discussion as to whether the whole of the 
53 types of implements described by Mr. F. V. Knapp (J .P.S. XX XIII. 
p. 103 f.f.), were correctly classified as “ canoe-making implements.’ 
It is to be noted that in addition to the 53 types and 14 additiona 
types of drill-point described and figured in that paper, all of whicl 
are new in the literature, there are a number of varieties of adze 
axe, and gouge, which must have been used and which have ofte! 
been figured, but which are not mentioned in the paper. In reph 
to a query, Mr. Knapp says:— 

“Canoe-building workshops are ‘few and far between.’ The 
may be looked for near the estuaries of rivers running throug 
land formerly clothed with pine forests. Such sites are extremel 
local, and rarely are tools found beyond well-defined limits. Fo 
example, in one instance of a canoe-building location I decided 
gearch the beach on the opposite side of the estuary where th 
channel at low water is about 100 yards wide, expecting to fin 
something of interest, but not even a chip of stone could be foun 
On a long beach bearing signs of Maori occupation, the portion allotte 
to canoe-builders may be shown to have occupied a small but distin 
area. Here canoe-building tools are to be found, though few, if an 
could be picked up a chain or so away. It will be seen that suc 
tools are found together and that their form and make show unmi 
takably their purpose. Many pieces of ‘rubber’ sandstone show | 
their shape that they were used in smoothing curved surfaces. (Skete! 
On these sites are found bits of broken gouges, borers, scrapers, sav 
etc., which reason suggests were used in canoe work. Mr. Geor 
Graham. writes that he has seen old-time Maoris using similar toc 
along with steel ones, and that they said to him that they preferr 
the stone tools for much of the work. Further, I may say tk 
similar sets of tools are not to be found on inland camps or even 
the sites of fishing camps on sea beaches.” [Extracts from priv: 
letter. ] 


[367] American Anthropological Association. 


The above association held its twenty-second annual meeting 
New York in December, 1923. "The report shows a membership of & 
Many matters of interest were dealt with, specially important be 
the matter of publication. The retiring editor of the Ameri 
Anthropologist, John R. Swanton, presented a report from which 
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extract the following:—“ The publications of our Association will 
absorb as much time as any able-bodied student can give to them. 
Every department is capable of improvement, and in most cases of 
considerable improvement. In fact, to make our publications what 
they ought to be, and what we all hope they may become, there 
should be a board of specialists in charge, covering the different 
branches of anthropology and the various sections of the globe. 
While it must be remembered that one man who will attend to his 
job is of more value than fifty better informed men who shirk, and 
that where responsibility is divided shirking is apt to develop, it 
appears to me that some way may be devised through which more 
specialised experience can be brought to bear on each publication. 
An ideal solution would be the appointment of one salaried editor 
to devote his whole time to the publications and carry the 
responsibility for them and a supporting body of volunteer assistants 
to give him expert counsel in their various lines.” 


[368] Racial Types in Polynesia. 


In American Anthropologist, Vol. 26, No. 1 (1924) appears an 
important article under this heading by Louis R. Sullivan. He 
concludes that “the population of Polynesia is composed of at least 
four different and distinct elements. Two of these are Caucasoid in 
appearance, and quite generally distributed throughout Polynesia. 
One other is generally called Negroid or Melanesian. A fourth is of 
somewhat doubtful affiliation, but shows several Negroid character- 
istics as well as some Mongoloid characters. These types combine 
in various proportions to make up the populations of the different 
island groups. Different islands in the same groups contain these 
elements in different proportions. ... The tall, short-headed, narrow- 
nosed element is a fairly recent arrival in Polynesia.” 


[369] The Polynesians as Navigators. 


A controversy has recently taken place in the Auckland press 
on the ability of the ancient Polynesians as boat builders and navi- 
gators. It was opened by Captain Bollons, who roundly declared 
that there was no evidence that New Zealand and Polynesia generally 
had been peopled by anything but random drift canoes. He received 
general support from Mr. William Baucke, a recognised authority 
on Maori language, life, and psychology. In opposition were Dr. Buck, 
Mr: George Graham, Mr. Frank H. Bodle, and others. Several of the 
participants quoted traditional accounts of long voyages as though 
the point at issue were settled by these, oblivious of the fact that 
since the reliability of traditions in general was being called in 
question, such evidence was inadmissable. Dr. Buck adopted the 
sounder line of examining the evidence afforded by the cultivated 
plants of the Maori. The traditionalists appear to have carried the 
jay, though some of their opponents’ questions remained unanswered. 
“If we credit Polynesian travel as by their narrators’ recorded, we 
must logically credit their marvels. Directly we reject parts as 
improbable, and select what suits our ideals, we are severely testing 
the whole, for their source is the same. For instance, when my 
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friend accepts Kupe’s arrival at the Chathams as a record of fact, 
he cannot delete from that record that he found those islands in 
several separate blocks, and that before sailing away to enact 


‘ 
4 
di 


* 


incredible miracles elsewhere, he pushed these loose flotsams together — 


and joined them into one whole! To the infidel his safe cruise in a 
canoe i. ws. is as credible as his fitting together large section's of 


split islands.” The difficulty clearly put in these words by W.B. ~ 


should be faced by everyone who handles tradition. In America that 
difficulty has been faced, and many authorities, including Lowie, have 
refused to accept tradition a's reliable evidence in working out tribal 
history. At the other extreme stand the orthodox traditionalists of 
Polynesia who reconstruct racial history by the simple method of 
cutting out the miracles, and where two traditions conflict, adopting 
the one that appears the more likely. The controversy was interesting 
as revealing both these standpoints among students of the Maori. 


[370] Finger Mutilation and Rock Prints. 


In the Polynesian Journal XOGXTE 2, Note 336, Mr. H. D. Skinner 
connects finger mutilation with rock prints of hands. I have never 
heard of the former in San Cristoval. The latter occur, however. The 
best example known to me is at Hau Siesie, a sacred burial rock 
on the North: Coast of Arosi, on which are a number of curious 
ancient markings, one of which is a red hand. It is certainly very 
old, and has apparently been made by pressing the hand on the rock, 
well above the head of the man who made it, and then marking 
round the fingers, with a mineral red paint, still in use, which is 
practically indelible (quite a bright red). In various places there 
are similar black prints; and natives occasionally make them at 
the present time, sometimes cutting round the fingers on the trunk 
of a tree. Usually on rock faces where old examples occur there 
are also drawings of birds, fish and snakes. Printing the hand thus 
on rocks is certainly an old custom, but they do not, so far as I 
know, attach any meaning to iso ete 


[371] Stone Mortars at Ugi, San Cristoval. 


The following correspondence has been received from San Cris- 
toval, Solomon Islands.—Hditor. 


Pamua, San Cristoval, 
June 10th, 1924. 
The Editor, Polynesian Journal. 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed note from Mr. Rudgard, a member 0! 
the staff of the Melanesian Mission will be interesting to your readers 
Similar stone mortars have, as you know, been found in New Guinea 
and Chinnery (‘‘ Journal Royal Anthrop. Institute,” Vol. XLIX. 271) 
summarises the New Guinea discoveries and concludes that the mos 
probable view is that these mortars were used for crushing quart 
by immigrants seeking gold; but this is by no means certain. Ug 
is a small island off San Cristoval.—Yours, etc., 


C. EH. FOX. 
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Pawa, Ugi. 
June 4th, 1924. 
Year Dr. Fox,— 


I went out on an expedition into the bush yesterday and found 
ome very big and deep caves just near -the site of an old village. 
ust inside one of them, cut out of the side of the rock, was a very 
ough but distinct figure—rather like a man at the “arms bend” 
\Osition, the side of the cave resting on his hands, as it were. 


A few yards farther, lying on the ground, was a piece of stone 
vhich looked like a mortar, being about two feet long and the dia- 
neter of the hollowed out part about one foot. 


I found nothing else as the rain has brought down sand into 
he cave.—Yours sincerely, 


P. C. RUDGARD. 


$72] The Kaitaia Drains. 


The accompanying letter may be of interest, as giving a Maori’s 
.ccount of the origin of the Kaitaia drains. The writer was a well 
mown man of the Ngapuhi tribe. The letter appeared in ‘“ The 
-ipiwharauroa ”’ for October, 1901, and was never contradicted. I may 
»oint out Nukutaurua is also the name given to Mahia, between Gis- 
porne and Napier and Tamatea, as is well known, was a great ancestor 
ff the Ngati-Kahungunu tribe. I have taken upon myself the task 
of translation. 

Reweti T. Kohere, 
East Cape. 
si te Etita o Te Pipiwharauroa,— 

Te Manu tangi reka, e whakaatu ana tona reo i te taenga ki te 
au hou. Tena koe, kia ora nga kai-hautu ia Te Pipi. E hoa, tena hoki 
ukua atu enei korero kia kuitia atu e te manu ki nga marae e rere 
iia, ahakoa tika ahakoa he, ko enei kupu kia rangona hei matakitaki. 

Tera he waka i rere mai i Hawaiki ko Takitumu te ingoa, ko te waka 
enei i eke mai ai a Tamatea. Tokorua nga Tamatea kei konei e 
‘orerotia ana, ko Tamatea-pokai-whenua ko Tamatea-kairewa. Ko 
“amatea-pokai-whenua tera i eke mai i runga i a Takitumu. Ko tenei 
vyaka iu tuatahi mai ki tenei awa ki Rangaunu, he puaha no Kaitaia, 

tata ana ki Parengarenga, ki te awa i Muri-whenua. I noho a 
‘amatea-pokai-whenua ki Rangaunu me Kaitaia. I noho tahi hoki a 
‘amatea ki a Kauri, ki te tama a Taweke. I runga i nga korero kei 
sonei i whanau ki konei te tama tuatahi a Tamatea-pokai-whenua; 
‘uaina iho te ingoa ko Muriwhenua. Na tenei tama a Pokai-whenua 

tau ai te ingoa a Ngai-Tamatea ki nga iwi kei era takiwa tae 
ftu ki Muriwhenua. I mutu ai te noho o Tamatea ma ki konei he 
sore no Rangaunu me Kaitaia i riro ia raua ko Kauri, he whenua pai 
1oki enei he momona. I tautohe hoki a Tamatea ma ki tetahi tangata 
io Ruakerepeti te ingoa, kia riro i a raua a Rangaunu. I mea a 
tuakerepeti e kore ia e pai kia riro tika taua) whenua i a Tamatea 
a engari me keri e ratou ko tona iwi he awa kia rere mai te awa 
| Kaitaia hei taupoki i taua whenua. I pera ano hoki a Tamatea ma, 
kore raua e waiho tika i taua whenua engari me whakakino me keri 


e raua he awa kia puta ki te tai tuauru kia puta mai ai te moana 
hei taupoki i taua whenua. Otira kaore ta raua awakeri I puta ki te 
tuauru ka whati nga toki; no reira te karanga nei, “EH, Kauri e, 
ka whati nga toki,” ano ra ko Kauri, “Waiho ra kia whati ana, e ~ 
whati ana ki nga mahi rau a tama a Taweke. “ Tenei ano ana 
waikeri inaianei. Ka mahue te whenua nei i a Tamatea ma ka eke © 
mai i taua waka i a Takitumu ka ahu atu ki nga wahi o runga Ma. © 
I te mahuetanga atu o Rangaunu iu mai taua waka ki Aurere, e€ — 
aronui atu ana te titiro ki Nukutaurua he toka kowhatu kei te 
wahapu o Mangonui. No raua i reira ka tae mai nga kai-pupuri i a 
raua kia kaua e haere, atu. No reira te whakatauki nei, “ He rangal 
maomao ka taka i runga o Nukutaurua e kore muri e hokia.”’ Ko te. 
haerenga atu o Tamatea ki te pokai i te whenua nei. 
Heoi ka huri, 
Na Matui Kapa. 
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Kaikohe, Bay of Islands. 


TRANSLATION. 
To the Editor of Te Pipiwharauroa,— 


Sweet-singing Bird, your cry betokens the approach of the New 
Year. Greetings to you and health to your sponsors. Friend, be good 
enough as to permit the following information to be cooee-ed by Te 
Pipi over fields where it may be disposed to fly. Although such 
information may be correct or otherwise let it be heard and made 
known. 


A canoe, by the name of Takitumu, once upon a time sailed across 
from Hawaiki and in it came Tamatea. There are two Tamateas 
known in these parts, viz., Tamatea-pokai-whenua and Tamatea Kai- 
rewa. It was Tamatea-pokai-whenua who came in the Taki-tumu. 
The canoe first landed at Rangaunu which is the mouth of the Kai- 
taia, not far distant from Parengarenga, and the Muriwhenua River. 
Tamatea-pokai-whenua lived at Rangaunu and Kaitaia and was asso- 
ciated with Kauri, the son of Taweke. According to a local tradition, 
Tamatea-pokai-whenua’s eldest son was born here and was named 
Muriwhenua. From this son of Pokaiwhenua is derived the 
name Ngati-Tamatea, by which are known the people of 
that district as far as Muriwhenua. The reason why Tamatea and 
Kauri ceased to live here was because they could not own Rangauni 
and Kaitaia—a fine and fertile district. These two had a dispute 
with a man named Ruakerepeti because they wished to own Rangaunu 
Ruakerepeti resolved Tamatea and his friend should not get th 
land as it was, so he and his people began to dig a drain by whicl 
the waters of the Kaitaia could be diverted to inundate the land 
Tamatea and Kauri also resolved upon the same course for the: 
would not give up the land without first damaging it, and to carr, 
out their purpose they commenced digging a drain towards the wes 
coast by means ‘of which they hoped to let in the sea and submerg 
the district. They were, however, unable to complete the drain tv 
the axes were broken. From this incident came the saying, “Ol 
Kauri, behold, the axes are broken,” to which Kauri made the reph 
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“Let them be broken, for they are broken in the hundred works of the 
son of Taweke.” The drains are there to-day, Tamatea and his 
party left this district; embarked on his canoe Takitumu and set 
sail for southern lands. After leaving Rangaunu his canoe landed 
at Aurere just opposite Nukutaurua, a rock at the entrance to Ma- 
ngonui. Whilst these two were there a party arrived to persuade 
them not to depart. Hence the saying, “ A shoal of maomao (Ditremus 
aureus) once past Nukutaurua will not turn back.” Tamatea kept on 
his course to seek other lands. 
Here I remain, 
Matiu Kapa. 

Kaikohe, Bay of Islands. 


[373] Research Fellowship, University of Melbourne. 


Rev. Walter Ivens, Litt. D., has been awarded one of the new 
Research Fellowships of the University of Melbourne. The Fellowship 
is tenable for two years, and is renewable for two further terms 
of the same duration. Dr. Ivens planned to leave for the Solomon 
Islands by the Southern Cross in September, and to do nine months 
field work in language and general anthropology. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Council was held in the Library on Thursday, 


5‘h September, 1924, at 4 p.m. 


Present: 


Messrs. W. H. Skinner 


(chair), M. Fraser, Captain W. Waller, P. J. H. White and C. Waterston. 


Minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 


New Members. 


Name. 

Chas. A. Wilson, 
Arthur Thos. Pycroft, 
Alfred Eccles, 
S. H. Mann, 
D. J. Mahony, 
Tau Henare, M.P., 
E. W. Kane, 
H. M. Te Awarau, 
Judge H. Carr, 
H. W. Katene, 
Allen Bell, M.P., 
Keepa H. Ehau, 
Morehu Te Kirakau, 
Raureti Mokonuiarangi, 
Wirimu Ereatara, 
O. J. Hawken, M. P., 
Johannes C. Andersen, 
R. W. D. McLean, 
Prof J. C. Johnson, M.A., 
D. T. McIntosh, 
James D. Smith, 
George Simpson, Jnr., 
William Gill, 
F. H. Leonard, 
Hon. W. H. Triggs, 

M.L.C., 


Auckland. 


” 


Dunedin. 


Caramutt, Victoria. 


Melbourne. 


Bay of Islands. 


Wellington. 


Waipiro Bay, N.Z. 


Gisborne. 
Wellington. 
Kaitaia. 
Rotorua. 


Matata. 
Rotorua. 
Eltham. 
Wellington. 
Auckland. 
Dunedin. 
Melbourne. 
Auckland. 


Wellington. 


The following new members were duly elected:— 


Proposer. 
Geo. Graham. 


H. D. Skinner. 


Hon. A. T. Ngata. 


Elsdon Best. 


” 


George Graham. 


H. D. Skinner. 


” 


W. H. Skinner. 


Sir. F, Chapman. 


Finanee.—The Hon. Treasurer reported that the credit balance ai 
the Bank of New South Wales was £431 18s 5d. 


Accounts. 


T. Avery and Sons, Ltd., £59 1s 10d for printing Jun¢ 


number of the Journal, postage, etc., was submitted and passed fo! 


payment. 
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“The Maori.”—Correspondence was read between the President 
(Mr. Elsdon Best) and the printers as to selling 500 unbound copies 
of “The Maori” (at 7s 6d per vol., or 15s for the complete work), to 
a London publisher, for issue in countries outside New Zealand and 
the Pacific Islands. On the motion of the Chairman, the President’s 
action in arranging for this sale was confirmed. 


Transfer of Headquarters to Wellington.—The Secretary read 
copy of Minutes of meeting held by the members of Society in 
Wellington on the 24th July. The Chairman also reported that he 
had visited Wellington in connection with this matter, and satisfactory 
arrangements had been made for the transfer of headquarters, with 
the exception that housing room for the Library had not yet been 
found, but a special committee was dealing with this business. The 
transfer to Wellington will take place after the Annual General 
Meeting in January, when Mr. M. Crompton Smith, the newly-appointed 
Hon. Secretary for Wellington, will attend. 

Solomon Islands Dictionary.—Correspondence was read from “ The 
Maori Ethnological Research Board,” re publishing Dr. Fox’s diction- 
ary of the Arosi language of this group. It was resolved that the 
Research Board be informed that this Council is in full sympathy with 
the froposed publication of this work, and would be pleased to take 
it in hand, provided that sufficient financial assistance is forthcoming. 

Vote of Sympathy.—It was resolved that the Secretary write to 
Mr. Rockel, a member of the Council, expressing the sympathy of those 
present with him in his illness. 

Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu.—The Chairman read letters 
received by him, as editor of the Journal, from Dr. Gregory, Director 
of this Museum, as to the co-ordinating of Ethnological work through- 
out the Pacific between the Museum and the Polynesian Society. After 
a full discussion, it was unanimously resolved: ‘‘ That the incoming 
Council of the Polynesian Society be recommended to give their most 
favourable consideration to the proposals made by the Director of the 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, as contained in Dr. Gregory’s 
letter of the 7th July, 1924, in the direction of the two institutions 
co-operating for the purpose of carrying out Ethnological research 
(and the publishing of same) over the Pacific area, and that early 
advantage be taken by the Council to come to a working understanding 
with the Bishop Museum authorities in this matter along the lines 
suggested in Sub-section 1, of Clause 7 of the above-mentioned letters 
of Dr. Gregory.” 

Sub-section 1, of Clause 7, reads as follows: ‘“ The Polynesian 
“ Journal to accept each year a reasonable number of short articles 
“indicating that they have been submitted by the Bernice P. Bishop 
“Museum, such notation being considered satisfactory evidence of 
“ suitability to print. The Bishop Museum to take no part in editorial 
“or financial responsibilities, but would expect to pay for ‘separates’ 
“ond for expensive illustrations. If it were desired the Museum might 
“appoint en associate editor or contributing editor.” 
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PLATE 1. 


A—Tongan Tattoo. After D’Urville. (From Roth, Man, 1906, No. 4, 
Fig. 2). 5 

B.—Hawaiian Tattoo. After Choris. (From Roth, Int. Arch. f. Ethnog., 
Bad., XIII., 1900, Fig. 2). 

C.—Maori Tattoo. After Parkinson. (From Roth, JeAtl., XXX, 1S0i8 
Fig. 22). 


THE ORIGIN AND RELATIONSHIPS OF 
MAORI MATERIAL CULTURE 
AND DECORATIVE ART. 


H. D. SKINNER. 
University of Otago. 


[The following paper is part of the presidential address delivered 
to Section F. of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at its Adelaide session this year.] 


T the outset of our investigation of Maori material 
culture we are faced by a general question: What 
do we know of the origin of the Polynesian race and of 
Polynesian culture ? The investigation of these problems 
has as yet progressed hardly beyond its first steps; yet 
facts have already emerged which give a definite direction 
to research. All our present evidence points back out of 
the Pacific into the Malay archipelago as the area whence 
the Polynesian ancestors came. Throughout that area is 
spoken a language, Malayan, which belongs to the same 
linguistic stock as Polynesian. In the archipelago appear 
many, perhaps all, of the racial types with which we are 
familiar in Polynesia. In it we find on every hand culture- 
elements allied to those of Polynesia. But unless we are to 
believe that here we have the site of the primitive garden 
of Eden we must suppose that culture, language, races have 
all come into the Malay archipelago from Asia, and our 
problem, therefore, becomes one of finding the part of Asia 
whence they came. 

In the opening centuries of the Christian era the greater 
part of south-east Asia, including the regions of Siam, Cam- 
bodia, Annam, and parts of Tonkin were occupied by states 
in which were spoken languages of the Mon-Khmer group, 
a group belonging to the same linguistic family as Malayan 
and Polynesian. The culture of these states had long been 
_influenced by the culture of India from which country they 
had received bands of colonists, mainly Dravidians from 
the Coromandel Coast. Dr. Dixon' holds that in early times 
these Mon-Khmer-speaking people emigrated in large 
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numbers from their Cambodian homeland into Indonesia, 
carrying with them, doubtless, the varying racial types 
mentioned later, the tongue which developed into Malayan, 
and implements of the types now found in Neolithic deposits 
in South-east Asia. In that region the area occupied by 
Mon-Khmer-speaking peoples has since that date been 
greatly restricted by invasions of Thai-speaking peoples 
from the north. 


Dr. H. van Labberton’s recent researches have indicated 
a probability that a language allied to the Mon-Khmer 
spread northward to Japan, and this cultural drift may 
account also for types of stone-implement and ornament 
found in those islands, which seem allied to types found in 
south-east Asia and in Polynesia.’ 


It thus seems probable that ancestral forms of the 
Malayan and Polynesian languages arose in Cambodia and 
spread through the adjacent archipelagoes, ultimately 
passing far out to New Zealand, Easter Island, Hawaii, 
and all the islands between. If the language was carried 
by large bodies of emigrants, as is possible, part at any rate 
of the racial diversity apparent in Polynesia may be of 
Asiatic origin. Dr. Dixon has described from the scanty 
Neolithic material, a racial type which was dolichocephalic. 
In the present-day Mon-Khmer-speaking population he 
describes a dolichocephalic type which is divided into two 
strongly-contrasted varieties. The first of these is fair- 
skinned, tall, with straight or wavy hair, a narrow nose, 
and a non-Mongoloid eye. The second long-headed variety 
is dark-skinned, short, with curly or even frizzly hair, a 
broad nose, and thick Negroid lips, “ While metrical data 
are almost wholly lacking,” says Dr. Dixon, “it seems 
probable.that we have in the latter group the much-mixed 
survivors of an early Negroid stratum.” The other main 
division of the population is brachycephalic, of short stature, 
with light yellowish skin, straight black hair, and eyes 
which usually show the Mongoloid fold. It is clear that if 
any of these types accompanied the Polynesian language 
into the Pacific, we must be on our guard against attributing 
them to intervening areas, as, for example, to Melanesia. 


There are other theories of Polynesian origins which 
would take their ancestors far further afield than south- 
east Asia. Of these the only one which is at present sup- 
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_ ported by any weight of evidence is that of the late 


Stephenson Percy Smith, who, by his investigations and by 
his founding and guiding the Polynesian Society, prob- 
ably did more for the study of Polynesian ethnology than 
any other man. He held that the Polynesian race, lan- 
guage, and culture came into Indonesia from India, and he 
pointed to the allied culture of tribes in the Naga Hills of 
Assam, and to the Munda languages of Chota Nagpur, which 
are allied to Malay and Polynesian, as evidence in support of 
the theory. His view has received recent support from 
Grierson, who holds that the Munda languages reached their 
present localities from the west, and that the debris of 
allied tongues can still be traced far to the west of Chota 
Nagpur along the Himalayan foothills.’ 


I am not here directly concerned with racial types or 
with languages, but it has been necessary to touch on them 
as they occur in southern Asia, because of the undoubted 
presence in Maori art of Indian motives. I propose at the 
close of this paper to return very briefly to the discussion 
of India. 

Let us now turn to Polynesia itself. Here we find in 
Samoa, Niue, Tonga, the Cook Islands, the Societies, the 
Marquesas and Hawaii a homogeneous culture which seems 
to vary more in its decorative art than in any other single 
culture-element. Away to the south-west lie the islands of 
New Zealand inhabited by the Maoris, whose language, 
social structure and traditions ally them to the groups of 
central and southern Polynesia, but whose material culture 
and especially whose decorative art at first view seem to 
diverge markedly from the Polynesian norm. To what 
factor is this divergence due ? 


The lands which the Maoris colonised afforded a diver- 
sity of geographical conditions, varying from the warm 
lands of the north, where oranges and grapes grow in the 
open, to the temperate hills and plains of Southland, with 
their winter snows. The islands contain the great range 
of the Southern Alps culminating in Mount Cook, over 
twelve thousand feet in height, and many lakes of large size, 


and numerous navigable rivers. Thus, environmental con- 


ditions vary greatly from those of Polynesia with its count- 
less small islands set in tropic seas, and it might be foreseen 
that the culture of the inhabitants of the two areas would 
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inevitably diverge, even if they had a common origin. Dr. 
Buck‘ has shown that environment was actually responsible 
for new developments in clothing, as seen in warm garments 
of dogskin and flax, and the evolution of a technique 
whereby the latter material was effectively utilised. It 
might, therefore, be suggested that the other points in which 
Maori culture differed from that of Polynesia had all arisen 
in response to the changed environment. 


But before discussing the evidence of Maori material 
culture it will be necessary to glance at the evidence supplied 
by other lines of research. In the first place, there is a 
considerable weight of Maori tradition which points back 
to the Society Islands as one of the places from which a 
part at least of the Maori ancestors came. There is also 
a tradition, drawn from a single, source, that the first 
colonists from Polynesia found already in occupation a 
people remarkable both for their racial characteristics 
which are unlike those of any known race, and for the 
culture they possessed, or, more correctly, did not possess. 
I have dealt elsewhere with the reliability of this tradition® 
and have shown that wherever it can be tested it collapses. 
It still, however, has the determined support of the strongest 
of our New Zealand ethnologists, who hold that the negroid 
characteristics, namely crinkled hair, broad nose, thick lips, 
present among members of the Maori race are due to the 
lanky, straight-haired, noseless, lizard-eyed race described 
in the single tradition mentioned above. I cannot hold that 
the Negroid characters which undoubtedly occur among 
the Maoris have this remarkable and, one may fairly say, 
antithetical origin. Nor can I hold, as is held by some other 
students, that what is finest and most distinctive in Maori 
art is derived from this cultureless, houseless folk, who, it 
is said, had not risen beyond the stage of collecting food on 
beaches and in the forest. 


Why is it necessary to invoke a strange or mysterious 
source for Maori decorative art ? The reason is that Maori 
decorative art differs almost as widely as two decorative 
systems can differ from that of central Polynesia whence 
we believe the Maoris came. It needs but a glance into 
the Polynesian cases of any museum to convince us that 
Polynesian decorative art is rectilinear and that the human 
figure appears in it hardly at all. Maori decorative art, on 
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i the other hand, revels in the use of the spiral, and is profuse 
in its employment of the human figure and its finest effects 


are always obtained by the employment of one or other or 
both of these elements. This wide apparent difference 
between the art work of the Maoris and that of the Poly- 
nesians was, therefore, held to indicate wide racial differ- 
ence, a view which received apparent support from the fact 
that in one region of Melanesia, the Massim area, a decora- 
tive system based on spirals, especially the loop coil, showed 
many points of relationship with spirals and coils of Maori 
art. On this very insufficient basis was erected the 
generalisation that Maori decorative art was Melanesian 
and that there was no evidence that such a style had ever 
existed in Polynesia. This view was wrong because in the 
first place there is no general style of decorative art pre- 
vailing throughout Melanesia, but many styles which differ 
widely. Nowhere in central and southern Melanesia dces 
decorative art or any aspect of culture approach Maori 
culture closely; indeed, the divergences are much more 
striking than the likenesses. Even the decorative art of the 
Massim area is allied only in respect of its spirals and lcop- 
coils; it differs in that it rarely employs the human form. 
In the second place, Mr. Ralph Linton® has shown in his 
recent study that much of Marquesan culture, and especially 
its decoration, is closely allied to that of the Maori.* The 
human figure, often under a thin disguise of geometric 
forms, is widely used by Marquesan carvers for decorative 
purposes, while spirals are also widely used, though hidden 
beneath a rectilinear rendering. From this strong new 
rectilinear decorative fashion, so powerful in central Poly- 
nesia, Maori art seems to have been preserved by isolation, 
and the same factor seems to have rendered the fashion less 
powerful on the eastern fringe of Polynesia in the Mar- 
quesas. The rectilinear decorative art of the Cook Islands, 
monotonous but often beautiful, has been shown by Stolpe 
and Read’ to be based on countless repetitions of the human 
form rendered schematically. A puzzling feature from the 
complicated problem presented by decorative art in Poly- 
nesia as a whole is the fact that the schematisation of the 


* Supporters of the Maruiwi theory will have now either to reject 
Mr. Linton’s conclusion or else to take the Maruiwi east to the Mar- 


quesas, as well as to New Zealand. 


x 
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human figure carried out to its logical conclusion in the 


Cook Islands is seen well begun in the Admiralties and to ; 


have progressed far on its road in the tridacna shell fret- 
work of the Solomons. Apart from this indication, I know 
of no evidence as to the locality in which differentiation 
between Maori and central Polynesian decorative art began, 
but probability seems to suggest western Polynesia. At any 
rate, there is evidence which suggests that Hawaiian decora- 
tive art may originally have stood close to Maori but that 
influences similar to those which have operated on Mar- 
quesan art may have operated more strongly on Hawaiian. 
This evidence links Hawaii with New Ireland, a locality to 
which, as we shall see, Maori art also is strongly linked. 

I have dealt at some length with decorative art because 
it is the most striking of all aspects of material culture. It 
seems also to be the most easily modified, and this character- 
istic renders it a sensitive register of influences which would 
otherwise escape record. Hence the illustrations which con- 
stitute my evidence of the direction in which we must look 
for the origins of Maori material culture are drawn mainly 
from the field of art. Less susceptible to passing fashion 
are the implements of the race, usually made of stone, and 
therefore capable of existence over periods of indefinite 
length. This cireumstance has made stone implements, 
perhaps, the most important class of evidence: relating to 
Polynesian- origins, for from many istands in- the -Pacific 
they are the only evidence we have, and they: cotistitute also 
almost our sole evidence from Stone Age sites in Asia. I 
greatly regret that the series of stone implements illustrated 
is not fuller, but that is due to the backward state of the 
classification of stone implements in Polynesia. I have also 
omitted pendants, with one or two exceptions, because I 
have dealt with that interesting but as yet fragmentary 
line of evidence in another place. Various other lines are 
poorly illustrated or omitted altogether because suitable 
illustrations were not obtainable. 


It will be obvious that many of the parallels cited might 
have had separate papers devoted to them alone, and it will 
be understood that compression was imperative if anything 
approaching the whole field was to be covered in this paper. 


Hawaiian and Tongan tatooing (Pl. 1, A & B) fairly indi. 
cate the rectilinear nature of Polynesian decorative art. anc 
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provide a contrast with Maori moko (Pl. 1, C) and Maori 
curvilinear art. The motives of moko are alien to Polynesia, 
so far as is at present known, but related forms appear on 
the pottery faces of heads from the Sepik River, north-east 
New Guinea (Pl. 2, A), where, however, they are a relic, 
for they are not now used on the faces of the living. In 
these pottery faces the spirals agree with moko in accentu- 
ating the lines of the face, but the fine detail of moko is 
quite absent. This fine works reappears in closely related 
forms among the Kayan of Borneo, who employ it in the 
decoration of bone sword-hilts. 

The canoe carvings of the Maoris provide a wide field 
for comparative study, especially the stern ‘carvings (Pl: 2, 
B). Points to be noted in this are the human figure looking 
forward into the canoe, the two upward-curving ribs’in the 
open work carving, and the numerous small loop-coils, each 
one of which is attached to a head. The detail treatment 
of the curved ribs varies considerably, but the general effect 
as has been noted by several writers, is always that of the 
beak of a bird. The loop-coils are remarkable from the fact 
that each runs back to a small head composed of little else 
than an eye. From the Massim area come canoe stern- 
carvings of what appear to related forms (Pl. 3 A). 
The human figure looking forward into the canoe is absent, 
but the upward-curving bird-beak is present, part, in this 
case, of the head of the sacred frigate-bird. About these 
larger heads, in positions corresponding to the loop-coils of 
the Maori work, are loop-coils representing the frigate-bird, 
as Haddon’ and others since have demonstrated. Birds are 
associated with bow and stern carvings in' many parts of 
Melanesia and New Guinea, besides the Massim area. ‘They 
are absent from the Hermit Island carving (Pl. 3 B), but 
the two curved ribs are present and the small human figure 
looking forward into the canoe. It is interesting to note 
that his hand is converted into a bird’s head, a metamor- 
phosis common in the art of the Massim area and of New 
Zealand. It is not necessary to carry our study of canoe 
carving westward into Dutch New Guinea and the Malay 
Archipelago as this has already been done by Hornell.’ . 

An even ‘closer parallel than that just noted exists 
between the canoe-balers of New Zealand and the Massim 
area, but as examples further northward were lacking this 


parallel need not.be worked out here. 
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The human figures carved in high relief on the jambs 
of Maori doorways are well known (Pl. 4 A). Closely 
allied forms occur on the doorways of Ifugao houses in the 
Philippines (Pl. 4 B). 

On the helves of Maori ceremonial adzes (P1,,5;;%) 38re 
often carved the figure of a man grappling with a “ bird- 
headed demon,” or as now seems more probable, with a 
bird. In the same relative position on Admiralty Island 
ceremonial adze-helves a small man is often carved 
grappling with an object, the nature of which is indeter- 
minable. Maori examples occur in which the object is a 
lizard (Pl. 5, B). The lizard does not occur in this part of an 
Admiralty adze-helve (Pl. 5, C). It occurs in the same 
position, associated with a human head, in New Ireland 
(Pl. 6, A). 

Two wholly distinct forms in Maori art are known 
among European students as manaia. One of these is the 
bird-headed figure most prominent on the barge-boards of 
store-houses on piles. The other is the coiled snake-like 
form which also appears on the barge-boards, but is prob- 
ably better known as a pendant in bone or greenstone. Mr. 
Best?® has suggested that the former is a derivative of the 
bird form common in New Ireland carvings. A full dis- 
cussion of the evidence supporting this suggestion would 
call for more space than is available in this place, and must 
therefore, await another occasion. The coiled form is found 
throughout New Zealand and the Chathams, and is repre- 
sented by Pl. 7, c. This form occurs along the north-east 
coast of New Guinea and is represented by Pl. 7, A. The 
same wooden bowl! which bears this carving bears also a 
a carving of a bird grasping a snake similarly coiled 
(Pl. 7, A & B). A beaked animal, presumably a bird though 
the body has been humanised, which grasps a snake, occurs 
commonly on Maori door-lintels (Pl. 8, A). Ido not doubt 
that the terminal figure on the barge-boards of Maori store- 
houses represents the same motive, though the snake in the 
barge-boards is coiled. The bird and snake motive is very 
realistically rendered in the art of New Ireland (PI. 8, B).* 

*In discussing the bird-serpent motive at the Adelaide meeting 
Professor G. Elliot Smith referred to its wide occurrence in Asiatic 
religious art. He stated that the motive could not have come into the 
Pacific earlier than the fifth century, A.D. If the motive can be thus 


definitely dated a detailed study of it as it occurs in Maori art is 
essential in the working out of the history of Polynesian art. 
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i 
A representation of the Maori taniwha or water mon- 


ster has not yet been recorded, so far as I am aware, from 

any part of New Zealand, except South Canterbury. Here, 

on the roof of a rock-shelter, two are shown (PI. 8, C). 
_ The artist has got himself into difficulties by making them 
_ both face in the same direction, so that, in order to secure 
the central loop-coil which was essential to his whole design, 
he has been obliged to transmute the head of one into a 
coiled tail. The same design exists in the East Indies as is 
indicated by designs from Borneo and Buton (PI. 9, A & B). 


Very general interest was aroused by the discovery in 
1921 of a carving of unusual design in the Kaitaia swamp, 
near Awanui (PI. 9, C). From the rather heated discussion 
that followed in these pages the fact emerged that related 
forms in ivory and bone were found in both islands of New 
Zealand. Mr. Harold Hamilton has been good enough to 
place at my disposal prints of related carvings noted by him 
from north-east New Guinea* and Borneo (PI.9D). The 
Bornean parallel is particularly interesting, as it seems to 
indicate the actual purpose to which the Awanui carving 
was applied. For, beside being carved front and back, the 
carving has a base A-shaped in cross-section, capable of 
riding easily on the ridge of a roof. 


One of the Maori methods of disposing of the bones of a 
chief was to place them in a model canoe which was elevated 
on a post. The same method was recorded in the Marquesas 
by Melville, and it occurs commonly in Borneo. Elbert has 
recorded it in Buton (PI. 10, A). 


Eel-weirs of stones and stakes were universal in New 
Zealand, and have been well described and figured by 
Downes (Pl. 10, B). In the Sumbawa weir figured by 
Elbert (Pl. 11) all the details appear to be the same; the 
conical guide into the trap is notable. 


In the very characteristic Maori rendering of the human 
head there are features of great importance from the com- 
parative point of view, which are well shown in the beauti- 
fully carved Ngati-porou head (PI. 12, A). The most im- 
portant are the depression between the eyebrows, the 


* Pressure of time rendered it impossible to figure the parallel from 
German New Guinea. 
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geometrical figure set in the depression, the spiral in the 
centre of each eye, the squat nose and the buckle-shaped 
mouth with its teeth and two lateral tusks. The last-named 
are not very clearly shown in the present figure, in which 
they have partially coalesced to form a tongue, but in many 
carvings they are quite distinct. All these features find a 
remarkable parallel in the Indian rendering of the human 
head on the monuments of Java (PI. 12, c). Here we see 
the depression between the brows, the classical detail, the 
spiral at the centre of each eye, the platyrrhine nose, and 
the buckle-shaped mouth, with teeth and downward 
directed tusks. I find it impossible to believe that the Maori 
rendering of the human face was not originally based on, or 
at least profoundly affected by the Indian rendering. The 
Bornean shield (Pl. 12, B) shows a rendering with many 
allied features. ‘ 

Most of the forms thus far discussed have been executed 
in wood. Maori textile designs include only one really 
characteristic pattern, that which was worked on taniko 
borders of waist-mats. Dr. Buck" has shown that the singu- 
lar technique of the taniko border is probably a Maori 
invention. The pattern, however, is not of Maori origin, 
for it is found in the northern islands of the Banks group 
and in Santa Cruz, where it is always woven on a loom. It 
is employed to decorate the ends of the. malo, a garment 
‘woven by the men and worn by them only on ceremonial 
occasions. It seems probable that a similar procedure was 
originally appropriate to Maori garments with a taniko 
border. There is evidence that this pattern came into the 
Banks group from Santa Cruz, together with the weaving 
technique, in times quite recent, and the loom is thought to 
have reached Santa Cruz at no very remote period from the 
Caroline Islands. The distribution of this design, while 
supporting generally the theory of the north-western origin 
of Maori art, yet presents difficulties which can be solved 
only by the recognition of additional related forms (PI. 13). 

There is one group of spirals in Maori art which has 
been worked out not with the carving chisel, but with brush 
and paint. These are the rafter-patterns (Pl. 14, A) many 
of which show signs of floral influences. A number of 
closely allied forms are seen on the painted planks of a 
house in Dutch New Guinea (PI. 14, B). Related patterns 
from the southern East Indies (Pl. 15, A) show stronger 


; 
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floral influences, while Pl. 15, B shows them triumphant. 
The lance shaft from East Celebes (Pl. 15, C) shows 
unaltered Mycenaean spirals, in forms still used by Indian 
craftsmen in cast metal. Similar geometrical spirals are 
found on Cambodian sites dating from the opening of the 
Bronze Age (Pl. 16, B). That “ geometrical’ as well as 
“floral spirals ” passed into the western Pacific is proved by 
Pl. 16, A, which shows incised shells from ancient burials in 


the eastern division of British New Guinea. The dis- 


tinction which exists between Maori rafter patterns and the 
more purely geometrical spirals employed by them in wood- 
carving existed already in the East Indies, and may perhaps 
be traceable back to the Augean. 

Thus we see that the human figures and the spirals, 
which form the most important elements of Maori decora- 
tive art are traceable to India, and that the spirals may be 
traced further to the westward still. The evidence thus far 
might be taken to support the late Percy Smith’s view of 
the Indian origin of Polynesian race, language, and culture. 
We have already seen, however, that the broad facts of race 
and language seem to indicate Cambodia as the probable 
homeland. We shall now see that the available evidence of 
material culture, apart from decorative art, seems to point 
strongly in the same direction. It.is unfortunately the case 


that perishable materials are not available for comparison, 


since the comparable material is drawn from sites dating 
from the opening of the Bronze Age in Cambodia, some cen- 
turies B.c. This means that, with one or two exceptions, 
we are restricted to stone implements as evidence of cultural 
relationships. Fortunately, stone adzes of many types are 
abundant, and a few other forms are available as well. 

A Maori artifact which has aroused much discussion 
(Pl. 17, A) has received among collectors the descriptive 
label of “ cotton reel.” Te Whiti stated that one example 
which was submitted to him was a whakapapa, a genea- 
logical mnemonic, each notch in the ridges representing a 
generation. A reliable old Maori who had been made a 
slave in the last great Waikato raid into Taranaki, stated 
that he had seen his father use one as a drill whorl or 


weight, and this is a plausible suggestion in the case of the 


larger stone examples. It does not, however, explain the 
larger bone examples from New Zealand, and it meets an 
apparently fatal objection in the fact that all the examples 
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of the type recorded from the Marquesas are of bone. What- 
ever the purpose may have been, the type appears to be 
represented in Cambodia (Pl. 17, A). 

A stone artifact of unusual shape (Pl. 18, A) found near 
Cape Saunders, has been explained as probably a pendant 
in the form of a metal dagger-blade.”” It seems to find closely 
allied forms in the stone artifacts, apparently copies of 
metal originals, from Prabang. 

Plate 17, B represents two fish hooks, one in bone from 
Otago, the other in bronze from Cambodia. 

The cost of blocks prohibits a detailed comparison of 
adzes. Only four Maori adzes are figured; for detailed 
comparison the student is referred to Mr. Best’s monograph 
on Maori stone implements and to the present writer’s 
account of the material culture of the Morioris.4 The 
adzes represented by Pl. 19, A, C, D illustrate “ shouldered 
celts” from Otago. The grip is strongly developed, a feature 
common in New Zealand, the Chathams, the Cook Islands, 
the Marquesas, Hawaii, and probably all other parts of 
Polynesia. Adzes which lack the grip are common also 
throughout Polynesia. Adzes with markedly concave face 
occur, though not commonly, in New Zealand (Pl. 19, B). 
In the western Pacific, Melanesia is a region in which the 
adzes differ fundamentally from those of Polynesia. In 
Celebes, however, we come on several adze-forms which 
are typically Polynesian (Pl. 20). But it is the Cambodian 
sites which have provided the completest series of allied 
forms. Here, as Pls. 21-25 indicate, are found “ shouldered ” 
adzes, adzes with grip but without shoulders, adzes without 
either of these features, adzes with concave faces, adzes 
with curved cutting edge and concave bevel, and small 
gouges circular in cross-section. Pls. 24-25 would pass 
without a second glance as plates from Mr. Best’s mono- 
graph. It is probable that the two or three characteristic 
Polynesian types which are not represented in these plates 
are present in Cambodia, but do not happen to have been 
found on these particular sites. 

Much might be said about these adzes, but we must 
content ourselves with a single point. From Pl. 23 it will 
be seen that in Cambodia the grip was commonly developed 
to an extent unparallelled in Polynesia. This would seem 
to indicate that Polynesian culture branched off at a date 
slightly before this high degree of specialisation had arisen. 
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We are now in a position to formulate some general 
_ conclusions and to discuss one or two points. 


Within Polynesia itself Maori material culture, and 
particularly Maori decorative art, stands closest to the 
material culture of the Marquesans, though the likeness has 
been disguised by influences which, while absent from New 
Zealand, have acted strongly in the Marquesas and have 
actually dominated the rest of Polynesia. It may be that 
Maori art stands very close to the art of the undivided Poly- 
nesian people when they had reached only the western 
berders of the Pacific. For we have evidence that the 
fashion of rendering the human figure by straight lines 
which has been carried to its logical conclusion in the Cook 
group had already begun in the Admiralties and had pro- 
gressed far by the time the Solomons were reached. This 
fashion of expressing ideas of beauty in straight lines dom- 
inated most of the rest of Polynesia when the great Euro- 
pean explorers first traversed it and was present in 
strength in the Marquesas, though it had not there obliter- 
ated the ancient “‘ Maori ” characteristics of Marquesan art. 
Whatever the truth may be in this matter, the decorative 
art of the Maoris finds few relationships in Polynesian 
groups near at hand, but a hundred points of contact with 
that part of coastal New Guinea and the archipelagoes that 
lie off it between the Massim area and the Dutch possessions. 
Within this region the points of closest contact with Maori 
art seem to lie along the Sepik River, in New Ireland, and in 
the Admiralty group. New Ireland art can show points of 

close contact with that of New Zealand and of Hawaii, and 
hence seems to represent, or at least to stand near, the 
ancestral form of both. Maori art seems in many of its 
aspects to have departed but little from this ancestral form, 
while, on the other hand, the art of Hawaii and most of 
Polynesia has been transmuted by the rectilinear fashion. 
Here and there, as in the Cook group and the Marquesas, 
traces of the older style are revealed by comparative study. 
In the Malay archipelago itself I have not been able to trace 
evidence of the rectilinear style, and I believe that if it is 
there at all it is rather obscure. The curvilinear motives 
“and the human figures of Maori art, however, find many 
close parallels. Many of them seem to have come into the 
archipelago from India. It seems not impossible that the 


‘3 
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Mycenzean spiral was introduced there from India almost 
unaltered, and that Maori spirals may thus be traced back 
through the Malay archipelago, India, Persia, and the 
eastern Mediterranean to Egypt. 


While decorative design seems thus in the main trace- 
able to India, other aspects of material culture seem to 
point back to south-east Asia. Here are found, in consider- 
able numbers, the “ shouldered celts ” which seem ances- 
tral to many Polynesian forms. These shouldered celts 
have been found in Assam and India also, but only in those 
areas in which Austric languages allied to Polynesian, 
Malayan, and Mon-Khmer are spoken, and there only 
rarely. The association of language with an element of 
material culture seems a rather hazardous basis for theor- 
ising, but it is witnessed by Sir J. H. Marshall,?® and has 
been used by Perry to advance his argument in “ The 
Children of the Sun.’’* But the “ shouldered celt” is an ele- 
ment foreign to the Neolithic culture of India, the typical 
Indian celt being shoulderless and smoothed all over, like the 
familiar Neolithic celt of Great Britain and the Mediter- 
ranean countries. Hornell has shown" that at least one 
important Indonesian culture-element has passed westward 
to India, Ceylon, Madagascar, and the east coast of Africa. 
May not the shouldered celt and the Munda and other Aus- 
tro-Asiatic languages now found in India have passed west- 
ward from a point of origin in south-east Asia ? This parti- 
cular problem can be studied profitably only in south-east 
Asia itself. It is passed on to Indian archeologists and 
philogists in full confidence that whatever may be the con- 
clusion that is finally reached, it will be of great importance 
in the elucidation of culture-origins in the Pacific. 


[Note: The typical Indian adze-form is illustrated in 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I., Plate IX., Nos. 6 and 7. 
The “ shouldered celt ” is illustrated on same -plate, No. 8; 
while No. 9 is a celt of Polynesian form from Burma. ] 
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Professor of the Netherlands Language at the Gai 
Koku Go Gakko and the Colonial University, 

Tokyo, Japan. 


’ 


1, Introductory remarks; 2, The Unity of the Malay-Polynesian 
Languages; 3, No Relationship between the Indo-Teutonic and the 
Malay-Polynesian; 4, Are the Semitic and the South Sea Languages 
related ?; 5, A concise characteristic of the Malay-Polynesian; 6, Is 
Nipponese an Ural-Altaic Tongue 2; 7, Comparison of Nipponese and 
Indonesian. Phonology, Syntax, Copia verborum. 


I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


rTI\HE here following essay was prepared for the Pan- 

Pacific Science Congress, which met in Melbourne, 
Australia, in August, 1923. After the Congress I went to 
Japan to continue my investigations, which have by no 
means yet reached anything like finality. 

At the kind instances, however, of Dr. Buck and Mr. 
Skinner, who were present at the Melbourne discussions 
of these matters, I send my preliminary results for publica- 
tion in the Journal of the Polynesian Society hoping to draw 
the attention of Polynesian and of Nipponese scholars to 
this line of research, which has been neglected so far, and 
yet may bring useful results. 

More readily I choose. this journal for its publicatior 
because I myself am entering the field from the Indonesiar 
side, the Indonesian languages, and more especially the Olc 
and New Javanese (indispensable, as Ray has right; 
stated, for comparative philology of the Malay-Polynesia 
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PLATE 2. 


A.—Skulls with pottery faces, from Sepik River, New Guinea. (Otago 
University Museum). 

B.Carving decorating the stern of a Maori Canoc. (Otago University 
Museum). 


PLATE 3. 


A.—Carvings from sterns of canoes, Massim area (Br:tish Museum). 


B—Carving from stern of canoe, Hermit Isd. (Otago University 
Museum). 
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PLATE 6:, 


A.—Carved New Ireland adze-helve. (Krom Giglioli, Int. Archiv. f. 
Ethno. Bd., III., 1890, Taf. XV., No. 2). 


B.—Carved Admiralty adze-helve.—Note lizard and rather obscure 
human faces. (Otago University Museum). 


PUARE(. 


A. and B.—-Carved wooden bowl, from Huon Gulf, New Guinea. (Otago 
University Museum). 


C.—Greenstone pendant from Warrington, Otago. (Dominion Museum. 


From Dom. Mus. Bulletin, II., Fig. 2). 


C. 


PLATE &. 


A.—Maori carved door-lintel.—Note bird and snake at outer ends. 
(Horniman Museum, London). 


B.—New Ireland carvings with bird and snake motive. (From Foy. 
Pub. Ethno. Mus.; Dresden Bd., XIII., Taf. XIII., 4 and 5). 


C.—Maori monsters, Ley’s Cave, South Canterbury. After Elmore’s 
- drawings in Otago University Museum. 


PLATE 9. 


A.—Bornean monsters. (Haddon, J.A.1., XXXV., 1905, Fig. 3). 
B.—Buion dragons. (Elbert, Sunda Expedition, II., Fig. 114). 

(The Kaitaia carving, North Auckland. (Auckland Museum). 
}).—Bornean tomb. (From Bock, Head-hunters of Borneo, 1882, Pl. 8). 


B. 


PLATE 10. 


A.—Buton grave-memorials. (From Elbert, loc. cit., Fig. 1). 


B.—Plan of Maori eel-weir. (From Downes, Trans. N.Z., Inst., L., 1917, 
Fig. 3). 


PLATE 11. 


as 


Fish weir, Stimbawa. (Irom Elbert, loc. ¢e’t., Fig. 98-——In touching up 
Elbert’s block, the figure has been made unduly Maori-like). 


IPAb ANID) a3, 
A.—Maori carved head. (From Hamilton, Maori Art., Pl. XVIII., 3). 
B.—Bornean shield. C.—Human face, Java. (From Utsurikawa, 


American Anthropologist, XXIII., p. 141). 
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PLATE 14. 


A.—Maori rafter patterns. (From Hamilton, Maori Art.) 
B.—Macmillan Brown, The Dutch Hast, 1914, p. 172. 


PLATE 15. 


Kast Indian decorative designs. After Elbert. 
After Elbert. 


A. 

B.—East Indian decorative design. 

(.—-Shaft of lance, East Celebes. (From Meyer and 
Richter, Anth. and Ethno., Mus., Dresden Bd., 
X., 1902-3, No. 6, Fig. 5). 


B. 


PLATE 16. 


A.—Incised designs on shell, East New Guinea. (Australian Museum). 
B.—Cambodian pottery. (From Mansuy, Stations Prehistoriques, 1902, Plate V.) 
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PLATE 17. 


eg 


ity Museum). 
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B.—(Right), Bone fish-hook, Otago, N.Z. (Otago Un 


‘ (Above). Stone artifact, Maori. (Hamilton, Maori Art). 
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PLATE 21. 


PLATE 22 


) 


Cc 


(From Mansuy, 1 


-forms. 


dze 


Cambodian a 


PLATE 23, 


Cambodian adze-forms. (From Mansuy, IGS) 


PLATE 24. 


rom Mansuy, l.c.) 


(F 


forms. 


ambodian adze 


C 


PLATE 25. 


Cambodian adzes and gouges. (From Mansuy, l.c.) 
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tongues) having been my speciality for many years. It 


would be of great value for the subject under consideration 


if competent Polynesian scholars, in the more restricted 
sense of the word Polynesian, would lend a hand, and con- 
sider this matter carefully. We have to join hands and 
work together in these matters, and it would be utter 


| foolishness to try to confine the study of these languages to 
such territories as might be temporarily under mandate or 
supervision of one political power or another. 


So it has been whispered that United States Research 


Work would have to confine itself to Hawaiian and the 
Phillipine tongues, but, if American research would dare 


to ignore the results arrived at by the Dutch school, formed 
by a phalanx of eminent scholars as Kern, Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Van der Tuuk, Brandes, and continued by Jonker, 
Adriani, Hazeu, Brandstetter and many others, much of 
their labours would but be vain and lost. A thorough know- 
ledge of what has been found by these men on one side, and 
by Padre Schmidt on the other, must form the safe founda- 
tion of Polynesian research. 


In the rules of the Polynesian Society the term “ Poly- 
nesia’”’ has been rightly defined as intended to include 
“ Australia, New Zealand, Melanesia, Micronesia, and 
Malaysia, as well as Polynesia proper.” The “ Many 
Islands ” of the South Seas will have to encompass all the 
Islands and Archipelagos from Madagascar far West, to 
Easter Island East and Dai Nippon North to cover the lin- 
gual as well as the racial relationship of peoples belonging to 
one of the best types of human races, olive-coloured, small 
but well-built, with proportionate physique and capable of 
the highest intellectual and spiritual development. A race 
with a history which loses itself in the shadows.of the past, 
and which will have a glorious future if the development 
of the Pacific to which they belong and which belongs to 
them becomes a fact. The culturally least developed tribes 
and localised units of this race may seem to be dying out, 
but the egos belonging to it take incarnation in the cultur- 
ally best developed units: Dai Nippon with its excellent 


-possibilities for study and development is ever increasing in 


population (the young generation of babies seems only too 
glad to be born there), and on the other hand, Java, the 
wonderland, with a big promise for the future as soon as the 
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sleeping princess will be awake (and educational facilities 
are gradually, however reluctantly, increased) sees its 
population growing year by year. 

And this increase goes by millions. The returns of the 
census taken by the Dutch Government in 1920 show an 
increase of five million inhabitants, now numbering thirty- 
five millions, since 1905. A hundred years ago the whole 
population of Java was barely five millions. And no immi- 
gration from outside is wanted to account for this growth. 
The total number of Hollanders and other Europeans in 
Java (the army and all the Eurasians, who all enjoy com- 
plete European equality, included) is now 185,000. The 
number of Chinese and other Asiatics is 415,000, whilst the 
authochthonous population numbers 34,500,000. 

The part of the Malay Archipelago (better called 
‘INDONESIA ’*) under Dutch Government has a population 
of over fifty millions. 

The phenomenal increase is due to a healthy and vigorous 
productivity of the people themselves, combined with the 
happy circumstances of a continuous peace and an effective 
though for the moment still foreign, government. Java is 
already more densely populated than either Belgium or 
Holland. 

sak 


THE UNITY OF THE MALAY-POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES. 


The original relationship of the Howa in Madagascar 
with the Indonesian and the Phillipine languages, the Micro- 
nesian, Melanesian and Polynesian is a well-established fact, 
which will need here no further proof. (But see the caution 
at the end of this paragraph.) 


We have to make due exception, of course, for African 
encroachments in Madagascar, Chinese in Formosa and 
Papuan in the neighbourhood of New-Guinea. Several 


* The term “ Indonesians” has been applied by ethnologists more 
exclusively to the less civilised aboriginals of Indonesia, a very im- 
proper use of a good word indeed. If restricted, its application would 
be most appropriate for.the Balinese, the Javanese, Sundanese 
Madurese, Malays, Achinese, Bataks, etc., who have been “ Indianised ” 
ny twenty centuries and thoroughly assimilated the Indian civilisa- 
ion. 

In this article the terms will be used, in conformity with the usage 
adopted by the Indonesians themselves, to denote with Indonesia the 
whole Malay Archipelago, and with Indonesians the inhabitants of 


this Archipelago who speak Malay-Polynesian tongues (the speakers 
of Papu tongues excluded). 


languages, now spoken by Papuans, are Malay-Polynesian, 
e.g., Nufoor is distinctly Indonesian, and the Kaya-kaya 
: language spoken in Merauke may be so. 
) The languages spoken in New Holland (the Australian 
Continent) and the old Tasmanian tongue have no known 
connection with the Island tongues. In Indonesia itself the 
: Jailolo-languages of North Halé mahéra have so far not 
been recognised as members of the Indonesian family. The 
investigations of Padre Schmidt, published in “ Anthropos ” 
and elsewhere, have established the relationship of the 
Island tongues with the mono-syllabic Mon-Khmer of Kam- 
bodge and the Santali and Munda-dialects beyond the Hima- 
layas. These constitute now the Austro-Asiatic branch of 
the Austric or South-Sea Island Languages. The signific- 
ance of the Javanese among these hundreds of languages 
for the comparative study of their relationship may be clear 
from the fact that it has the oldest claims as a written 
and literary highly developed tongue. We possess samples 
of Javanese in writing, covering a period of over a thou- 
sand years, not only in short stone and bronze inscriptions, 
but a rich prose and poetic literature has been handed down. 
Javanese is moreover doubtless the richest among the South 
Sea Islands tongues, and the fact that it is spoken by the 
largest unit among the Malay-Polynesian peoples, number- 
ing so many millions, from generation to generation, makes 
it worthy of special consideration. To the Javanese are 
closely related the Malay, Madurese, Sundanese, Lampung, 
Batak, Gayo, Balinese, Sasak, Mangkasar, Buginese and 
the Toraja-languages of Selebes. The Minnahasa-languages 
of this same island, especially the Bantik and Bentenan, 
show close relationship with the Tagalog and Bisaya of the 
Philipines and the language of Formosa. 


Mentawei and Enggano, West of Sumatra, differ con- 
siderably from the common stock. Prof. Griffith Taylor 
brings their population to the Polynesians proper. A com- 
parison of the languages following this line would be an 
interesting subject for research. 


The languages spoken in the Eastern Half of the Malay 
Archipelago: making the division line run west from Timur 
and over the Sula Islands east of Selebes, including a.o. 
Buru, Serang, Ambon, Rote, Flores, the Kei and Aru Archi- 
pelagos, etc. show a highly remarkable syntactical difference 
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with the West Indonesian tongues. The Easthalf or Timur 
tongues have an inverted Genetive (formally corresponding 
to the Saxon Possessive) and they put the attribute before 
the principal word in compounds, quite the reverse from the 
Javanese and its closer relations. A single example will 
make this clear: If pintu be Indonesian “door” and balai 
“house,” the idea “ house door ” or “ the door of the house” 
will be represented say in Malay by pintu-balai, or, with a 
Genetive-exponent, by pintu-n-ya-balai. In the Timur lan- 
guages the construction would be the reverse: balai-pintu 
or balai-n-pintu. The great bearing of this fact on the whole 
appearance of the languages concerned will at once be clear 
if we compare double terms like Malay mata-ayer ‘‘ the eye 
of the water, i.e. source” with ayer-mata “the water of the 
eye, ie. tears,” which, in the Timur languages would have 
just the reverse meanings. Now, this inversion constitutes 
the chief feature of difference in Javanese and Nipponese 
syntaxes. We may say that the Western half of the Malay 
Archipelago follows the Javanese construction, the Easthalf 
the Nipponese. In Nipponese wi-do (wi corresponding to 
Indonesian wai “ water ” and do or to to Indonesian pi-n-to 
“door ”) is “source” or “ well,” literally “ water-door,” 
whereas on the contrary to-wi (Malay pintu-ayer) is West- 
Indonesian for “ sluice,” literally “ door-water.” 


Careful investigations of Jonker and Adriani have estab- 
lished beyond doubt that this syntactical difference in the 
languages of the two divisions of Indonesia, and passing 
beyond its borders in the Melanesian and Polynesian ton- 
gues, how big and essential it may seem at first sight, and 
though indeed greatly altering the habitus and etymology of 
the languages concerned, is by no means essential, but 
merely a historical differentiation, which seems to have 
grown out of a habit of emphasising by means of inversion, 
and does not impair in the least the close relationship of 
the Indonesian tongues amongst themselves or with the 
Melanesian and Polynesian, as little as e.g. the place of the 
attribute in French (la table ronde—the round table) as 
compared with the Teutonic impairs the original relation- 
ship of the Romanic and Germanic branches of the Aryan 
family of speech. % 


Caution.—I do not think that at the Melbourne discus. 
sions any one present was in doubt about the unity of the 
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Malay-Polynesian languages including the Indonesian, tlc 
Polynesian and the Melanesian, among themselves. Since 
then, I found, however, in the 1923 edition of Funk and 
Wagnall’s “New Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,” a work evidently prepared with the aid of the best 
American scholarship available, sub voce Malayan on page 
1497 the following amazing statement :— 

Malayan spec. denoting a family of languages, including Malay, 
the languages of the sub-Malayan groups east and west, and Malagasy. 
Removing from association herewith the Polynesian and Melanesian 
speech families, long erroneously included in a Malayo-Polynesian 
speech family, the Malayan family is commonly grouped as in the table 
on page 1497:— 

MALAYAN LANGUAGE. 


Branch Group Languages Habitat 
Atjeh, Batak, 
Bugi, 
Malay Dyak, Lampung, |Malakka, Suma- 
Makassar tra, Borneo, 
Malay, Nicobar, |Celebes. 
Rejang 
Balinese, 
| ae Javanese, Java, Madura, 
pees Javanese Kavi (classic) Sunda, Sum- 


Madurese, Sas-| bawa, 
sak, Sundanese 


Madagascar, 
Hova, Betsim- 

isaraca, Saka- 

lava. 


Malegasy Malegasy 


| Batan, Bicol, 
Ibanag, Ilocan, 
Manobo, 
Tagala Montes, Pam- |Philipine Islands. 
panga, Panga- 
sinan, Sulu, 


Tagala Tino, Visayan. 
Formosan sormosan |Formosa, Taiwan. 
Cambodia, Malak- 
Cham, Tiam, Selung ka, Mergul 
Selung. Atle 


EEE 
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Whatever the merits of the contention, that the Poly- 
nesian and Melanesian speech families are erroneously in- 
cluded in a Malay-Polynesian speech family on closer 
examination might be, it appears from the vague and in-— 
significant classification of the more than hundred different 
Indonesian tongues (here called Malayo-Javanese, none of 
the Timur or Easthalf languages being even mentioned !) 
that the works of the Dutch school of investigators have 
been grossly ignored by the author of the paragraph quoted 
from Funk and Wagnall’s Dictionary. So probably the 
work of the famous Leyden Prof. H. Kern on “ The Rela- 
tionship of the Fijian (which will not be doubted as a 
genuine Polynesian tongue) with other branches of the 
Malay-Polynesian family,” published in the Netherlands 
language, may have escaped his attention. 


As far as the Melanesian languages and their relations 
with the “ Malayan” family are concerned, a perusal of 
D. Macdonald’s “‘ The Oceanic Languages, etc.,” which is, 
apart from the acceptance or non-acceptance of its thesis 
with regard to the relationship with the Semitic tongues, 
a very valuable book of great erudition, will put the relation- 
ship of Melanesian with the Indonesian tongues beyond 
doubt for the Efate (New Hebrides). 


Ait. 


NO RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ARYAN OR INDO-GERMANIC 
AND THE SOUTH SEA OR MALAY-POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES. 


There still seems to linger a popular belief that San. 
skrtam, the study of which clear and lucid tongue has done 
so great a service to reveal the common origin of the Teu 
tonic, Romanic, Slavonic, Greek and Persian languages, i 
also thé parent, or at least a near relative, of the Malay 
Polynesian languages. I do not think any scholar nowaday 
still holds this opinion. When the study of the Malay-Poly 
nesian languages was still in its infancy the possibility o 
such a relationship has had famous defenders. W. vo 
Humboldt in his voluminous work “On the Kawi Lar 
guage” has held this view and intended to devote a chapte 
to its elucidation. He inferred this original relationshi 
from analogies as the Old Javanese mami “1” and kan 
“we” (also Pluralis majestatis) with the Sanskrta-forn 
of the personal pronoun “mama” and “ me.” The O 


Javanese ta in kita’ “ you” is supposed to be identical with 
Sanskrta “twam” and “te.” He further compared New 
Zealand and Tahiti ao “day” with Sanskrta “ ahas, aho”’ 
for “ day.” He himself had already, quite rightly, seen, that 
the really very great number of Sanskrta-nouns in Malay 
and Javanese would have to be discounted in this com- 
parison of origins, as being a much more recent borrowing 
only and no proof of an original relationship of the Malay- 
Polynesian and the Aryan languages. Von Humboldt’s 
chapter, which was going to prove his thesis, was never 
written, at least never published. The task was taken up, 
however, by Franz Bopp, the father of Indogermanic Phi- 
lology. I have in my possession a copy of the quarto volume, 
164 pages strong, in which his argument is put forward as 


‘ 
: Nipponese and the Malay-Polynesian Languages. 951 
| 
| read to the Royal Academy in Berlin in 1840. 


His contention is, that the Malay-Polynesian languages 
| took their origin from the “ débris ” of the Sanskrta lan- 
| guage, which in the Southern Islands had lost its gram- 
‘matical structure altogether ; or, as he puts it, “ these Island 
| tongues have thrown off their grammatical dress, and re- 
‘Mained in all nakedness.” 


: But science has learned since to become more careful 
with regard to grammar. Grammatical structures may de- 
cay, and be transformed, but we understand that they are 
not easily thrown off as a worn cloth, to be substituted by 
an entirely different one. Single words can be more easily 


1. Kami and Kita (which in Old. Javanese mean “you” and in 
the Bisaya of the Phikipines “I and you”) are now both used in 
Malay as Plur. maj. for the first person “I” and “ we.” 

A Malay Chief will write about himself as “kami.” Kamu is in 
Old Javanese and Malay “you,” ta (or with nigori and nasalism 
also -nta, -da, -nda) corresponds to “ your.” 

Now, in Nipponese kami and also kamu has the ‘significance. of 
“upper part, on high, divinity, coiffure, ruler or governor Pe (insats 
different senses written of course with different Chinese ideograms, 
which does not always mean etymological differentiation). Kami 
is for the man in the street the appropriate word of address for the 
Authority embodied in a policeman. Kami is also used with the 
sense of “I,” like wagami. 

With Malay-Polynesian -ta as a personal or possessive pronoun of 
the second person may be compared Nipponese -ta in ka-ta “the other 
-side” (prefix ka ?) and the ta of anata “ you.’ 

2. The Custom officer on duty eyed it with great suspicion when 
I entered Australia. Pointing out its pre-war date, however, after 
some confabs with his superiors he condescended “to let me keep 


it.” 


¥ 
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introduced or dropped than any grammatical apparatus 
changed.° 

The absence of traceable similarity in grammatical 
respect must make us cautious against too easy identifica- 
tion of languages.. 

Bopp, however, having thus summarily disposed of the 
grammatical part, proceeds to a comparison of the roots. 
This also does not bear closer examination in the light of our 
modern fuller knowledge. A few examples, which might 
easily be multiplied, may suffice by way. of illustration. 

Bopp sees in Tongean fii ‘to choose, to select ” 
(Javanese, Sundanese, Malay, etc., pilih and memilih, Mada- 
gaskar fili and mefidi) the Greek phileoo, which is a deriva- 
tion from a verbal root in Sanskrta represented by prt “to 
love.” 

In this root, however, the p and the r (Greek ph or f and 
1 respectively) are essential and not accidental as in the 
Malay-Polynesian words mentioned. In these the syllable 
pi or fi is nothing but a prefix and the true root is lih, 


which means “ to put aside ” from which root pilih “ choose, 
select, be rare” is quite regularly derived, as well as a large 


3. A language may for some time submit to extraneous influences 
in this respect, but. the spirit or.genius of the language will generally 
regain the upperhand in the end. Nipponese is suffering from Euro: 
pean grammar, and in modern Matay. we find lamentable barbarisms 
e.g. the use of the preposition dari denoting an ablative relation 01 
a comparative degree (compare Nipponese yori: in both senses) a: 
a-genetive or possessive exponent, only on account of the fact tha 
the Dutch preposition Van can fulfil both the functions of Englisl 
“of” and “from.” Monstrosities as “yang mana” and “ daripadi 
yang mana” or “ kepada yang mana,” silly renderings of Dutcl 
or English relative pronouns by means of Malay interogatives, dail 
meet the eyes in books and newspapers, even those entirely con 
ducted by Malays. Malay and Javanese only admit of a relative in th 
Nominative case, as the subject of the relative clause, and in 0 
other function. The use of relatives, which is as contrary to th 
Indonesian spirit as to the Nipponese (where all relative clause 
are turned into adjectival clauses), may be due to Sanskrta influenc 
Malay yang as a relative (derived from the personal pronoun jy 
with final nasal) bears close resemblance to Sanskrta ya and yal 
“he, that, who.” The Javanese relatives sing and kang are th 
personifying article si and the directive particle ka with final nasa 
Sundanese anu is indeed a demonstrative. The real auxilaries | 
express what Aryan speech puts as a relative clause are words f 
“place” and “ thing,” just like the Nipponese (koto, mono, tokoro 
The Javanese lacks, like the.Nipponese, a personal pronoun of tl 
3rd person. Both supply the want by using words for “body” | 
“man” with a demonstrative. In the Nipponese ano hitu “that ma 
he,” ano is a demonstrative, corresponding to Indonesian anu ( 
Malay in the special sense of “so-and-so, Mr. N.N., Mr. X.), hi 
corresponds to Indonesian to or tau “man ” (or rather pitau, wi 
specialising prefix pi-). 
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number of other derivations with specialised meanings, e.g. 
alih and ngalih “to move (into another house), change 
one’s residence, shift oneself,” palih “ to split in two Darts; 
kalih (literally with the next one together) “two,” malih 
q again,” bilih “if,” silih “ to lend, to borrow, to alternate ” 
etc. This whole family of words is normally derived from 
the root lth and it is clear enough that this root and the 
Sanskrta pr? are not identic, and cannot become so through 
the fact that some solitary pi-derivative of lih might re- 
semble a derivation of p77. 


To take another example. Bopp supposes that Javanese 
soré “ evening ” is from Sanskrta saya or séydm with iden- 
tical meaning, the liquida r having been substituted for y 
as in Latin serus, from which the Romanic languages took 
their soir, soirée, etc. 

: Now, the homonomy of Javanese soré and these Romanic 
words. with the same sense is so striking, that 
Dutch scholars have been apt to think that the Javanese 
term might have been borrowed from the Portuguese. This, 
however, can be easily disproved by the fact that the Old 
| apie already possessed the word (I may cite e.g. Old 
Javanese Ramayanam, ed. H. Kern, third lay, 1, 37). Soré 
is nothing else than a contraction of (i)sor-(w)é “ down- 
sun,” i.e. the sun being down.*) 

: The Sanskrta word sdyd on the contrary is probably 
from the root si “to bind, to confine,” meaning the time 
when the cattle is bound or tied up for the night. (Slightly 
different Alois Walde, Lat. Etym. Wdb 1910 s.v. serus and 
sino). 

These examples might be easily multiplicated, fur Bopp 
gives over two hundred words, a list composed with much 
erudition and great knowledge of facts on the Indo-Ger- 
manic side of the problem, but with insufficient data at hand 
on the Malay-Polynesian. 

Having proceeded a little further in the knowledge of 
the Indonesian tongues, we find that no original relation- 


ship can be seen. 


4. Compare for the meaning the Nipponese iri-hi “the setting sun, 
the sunset.” The second member of this compound answers to _wé or 
é with suppression of the r corresponding to Malay ari or hari “the 
sun.” I 

For iri “entering ” with hairi and mairi compare Malay mari “to 
approach,” Javanese mara “to go.” 
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bye 


ARE THE SEMITIC AND THE SOUTH SEA ISLAND LANGUAGES» 
RELATED ? 

In a more recent and very interesting book by D. Mac- 
donald, which bears as title “‘ The Oceanic Languages, their 
grammatical structure, vocabulary and origin ” (Henry 
Frowde, London, etc., 1907) the claim is put forward of an 
original relationship between the Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages in general, and the language spoken in Efate (New 
Hebrides) in particular, with the Arabic, Hebrew and other 
Semitic languages. 

Its main thesis has found acceptance in Australia. In 
Prof. Tucker’s valuable handbook of Philology the theory 
is silently adopted, and Prof. Griffith Taylor, the widely 
known Anthropologist of Sydney University, has made good 
use of it in his interesting articles on the Migration of 
Races, published in the Journal of the American 
Geographical Society. 

Rev. Macdonald’s book shows great erudition and it is 
the outcome of a most diligent research. He has comparec 
more than eleven hundred Semitic trilingual roots 
with words in Efatese and other Melanesian and Malay 
Polynesian languages. 

At first sight this looks a very strong case. But we hav 
to make objections. One of the weakest points is that an; 
haphazard derivation of a Semitic root is selected to giv 
the desired homonym with an Efatenese word. The autho 
explains this dangerous and little scientific method by sug 
gesting that “ at the time of migration (of the forefather 
of the Oceanic race from the Semitic area) the Semitic lar 
guages had already attained to their fullest peculiar infle 
tional development.” If this, however, be true, we migt 
reasonably expect to find in the South Sea tongues who. 
families of words, “ nests ” of words, related to one or othe 
of the trilingual roots and their offspring, just as they al 
found in different Semitic languages. That such a root itse 
and all its derivations would have vanished, though the 
were already fully developed at the moment of migratio 
to leave behind only some solitary instance from a whe 
family of words, seems little probable. 

If, to take an example from Rev. Macdonald’s boc 
Efate mitaku or mataku (which is quite clearly Malay tak 
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Madagaskar tahuta, matahuta) “to fear, to be afraid ” cau 
only be connected with some secondary ta-derivative (taqa’, 
tagiyyat “fear of God’’) of Arabic waqa, but this root has 
otherwise left no trace in these languages, we are entitled 
to doubt whether this similarity of a Semitic and a Malay- 
Polynesian term is more than a superficial homonymity. The 
Malay-Polynesian root of “takut” is without much doubt 
the onomatopoia “ kut,” also “djut” (Malay ter-ke-djut 
“frightened ’’) and gyat (Javanese kagét from older kagyat 

“frightened ”’). The ta- of takut and terkedjut (not there- 

fore identical with the ta- or VIIIth Form in Arabic) as 

well as the ka- of kagyat and ke-djut denote an accidental 

happening “ experiencing a sudden fright.” The ma- of 

matakut gives a durative sense “being in a condition of 

‘terror’.” So nothing remains to support a relationship 

with Semitic waqa’ (forms of this root have been introduced 

in modern times, after the Muhammedan conversion, into - 
Javanese, e.g. taqwa religious abstinence, and especially 

the name of a simple thin cotton dress with long frontal 

: tails, baju taqwa the homely dress of young princes). 

i Let us take another example. A real acrobatic per- 

formance is needed to connect Efate mita “to look at, 

watch, observe, view®” Hawai makai, makakai (with the 

usual substitution of & for t), Malay meng-amat-amat-i with 

the Arabic ‘ana ‘‘ to emanate water, to be a spy, to flourish, 

to show off, to see, to look at, etc.””’ The connection of mita 

for umita (an infix -um- form) with old Javanese hita “ to 

see”? is much more plausible. The author has not only 

taken any derivative of a Semitic root at random, at least 

without any apparent guiding law or principle, to find 

similarity of sound with an Oceanic word of about the same 

meaning, but he has moreover used his great knowledge of 

different Semitic and Ethiopic tongues and dialects to cull 


5. This durative prefix ma- (and in fright and terror we may expect 
both accidental and durative and continuing processes) is equivalent 
to prefix ba- or ber- (with silent vowel). In Nipponese we find the 
same ideas expressed by biku and biku-biku from which bikutsuku and 
bikkuri are extensions. The ideas of “fright” and “amazement” are 
related in Nipponese and Malay-Polynesian both. 

6. The Nipponese has mita as past participle of miru “see, look, 
regard” with which me “eye” is doubtless connected. Malay-Poly- 
nesian “eye” is mata, etc. That like the Aryan eye, oculus, aksi the 
word originally means “piercing” may appear from the fact that in 
Nipponese katana no me is “the edge or sharp of a blade” and in 
Javanese the “ eye of a needle” (mata-n-ing-dom) is not, as in Europe, 
the hole in it but its point. 


4 
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now from this and then from another dialect his examples 
for comparison. It may lighten the task to find some simi- 
larity of sound and some degree of similarity in significance, 
but it greatly endangers the scientific value of the results 
obtained. So the Baal of the Phoenicians and the Bel of 
the Babylonians of great biblical fame are made to corre- 
spond to the chief idol called uot or uota (with the article 
prefixed nauot or nauota) of the Efatese. 


We may pass over minor mistakes as the inclusion of 
borrowings from Sanskrtam in the comparison of Oceanic 
and Semitic origins. So is Malay bacha (s. voce bisa) “ to 
read’ compared with the Arabic nabasa ‘ to speak, to peep 
or chirp (of a bird) ” and with nabsat ‘a word.” This 
bacha is, however, nothing but an adaptation of the San- 
skrta narrative prefect: wwacha (uvaca) “and then he 
said’? found passim in Sanskrta texts. So the Javanese 
title panggawa is connected with Javanese gawa “ to bring,” 
whilst it really is Sanskrta pung-gawa “excellent man 
(literally : male-cow) a 


It is worse, that in the domain of Oceanic languages 
themselves pisang and futi both “ banana” are considered 
as radically identic. They have no etymological connectior 
whatever, Melanesian futi being represented by olc 
Javanese punti, which in modern Japanese has become tabot 
and replaced by two words of entirely different derivatio1 
“mnisang” and “ gedang”’ (silent e). It shows how dan 
gerous comparative philogy is in the absence of carefull 
established laws of phonetic changes. Dr. Macdonald’ 
efforts to ascertain such laws are very commendable, indeec 
but, in my opinion, not yet a success. 


Another striking example is the erroneous identificatio 
of Efate manu * bird’ (which represents Javanese manuk 
with Malay burung and via this word with Hebrew paral 
etc., “to fly.” Manuk and burung have no etymologic: 
relation whatsoever. The root of manuk is tuk, which lik 
cognate tik and tok (with lingual t), is an onomatopoei 
equivalent to our “ to peck, to pic .”’ From this tuk we fir 
many derivations: patuk (pa- specialising and instrumen 
denoting prefix) “beak,” tutwk and chuchuk “ mouth 
tuk “ peckholes made by a bird in a tree,” manuk (verb 
derivative) “ pecking ” and also (as a rest of pamanuk “ t 
act of pecking and the person that pecks””) “bird” (oft 
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specialised as “ yard-fowl ”), pe-la-tuk (prefix pa and itera- 
tive infix) ‘ the woodpecker, the awl-bird,” nutuki and tu- 
tuki “repeatedly pecking ” (suffix -i in Javanese often de- 
notes plurality of action’.) 


In summing up my opinion as a life-long student of 
Indonesian languages, I have to state that Rev. Macdonald’s 
long and very interesting list of similarities has not con- 
vinced me of the relationship of the Malay-Polynesian lan- 
guages with the Semitic. 


; Against the triliteral system of the Semitic roots, we 
: find the Malay-Polynesian roots as distinctly bi-literal, and 
originally probably mono-syllabic. The extension of these 
roots by means of reduplication (with or without loss of the 
final consonant, e.g., tuk-tuk-i in some languages against 
tu-tuk-i in others), vocalisation (by adding of a vowel or by 
loss of the final consonant, e.g. kut becoming either ku in 
Efate taku and Nipponese biku, or kuta as in Malegasy 
tahuta), nasalisation (kan becoming pangan and mangan 
in Javanese, nengah corresponding to Nipponese naka, 
Malay unggas “singing birds, warblers” to Nipponese 
uguisu, Javanese tatangkaran corresponding to Nipponese 
tataku) and addition of affixes (pre-, in -and suffixes) dif- 
fers widely from the processes by means of which the 
Semitic words are derived from the triliteral roots. The 
genius of both families of speech is different. Stronger 
proofs will have to be brought forward, and for this a 
careful investigation to find out the real Malay-Polynesian 
roots is indispensable. This, however, can only be obtained 
by means of a thorough study of the Indonesian languages, 
and especially of the rich and literary highly-developed 
Javanese, in which the forms are less worn out and decayed 
than in many of the Melanesian and Polynesian tongues. 


7. Compare Nipponese ki-tsutsuki “the woodpecker ” in wh‘ch both 
devises: reduplication and sufix -i, have been used to denote the fre- 
quentative idea. Ki “tree” is the Indonesian ki, kai, kayu “tree 
wood.” In Sundanese and in old Javanese tree-names are specified 
by ki, used as the first member of the compound in West-Indonesian 
and as the second member in Nipponese. To Nipponese sakura-gi 
“cherry blossom tree” would etymologically correspond some Indo- 
nesian ki-sangkuran. Examples of the use of this ki- in Sundanese 
are ki-puspa, ki-damar “the puspa (Sansk.) tree,” “the gom damar 
tree,” etc. In Javanese this survives in ke-bembem (silent e) “a 
mangifera,” in Malay kemenyan “ benzoe-tree,” kedawung, etc. 
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V. 


A CONCISE CHARACTERISATION OF THE MALAY-POLYNESIAN 
FAMILY OF SPEECH. 


We know that every language is a ruin. In physical 
nature progress is differentiation, a transition from the 
homogeonous to the heterogenous, from the simple to the 
more complex. On the spiritual side of nature, on the con- 
trary, we find in the history of language the highest and 
fullest development and differentiation in the beginning, 
and constant deterioration, through human laziness, after- 
wards. In the history of religions the same phenomenon. 
No subsequent teacher ever equalled its Founder. And so, 
in the study of language, we find a finer, more complex 
and subtle, a more elaborate instrument for conveyance of 
thought the further back we go. { cannot agree with those 
who would consider the greater simplicity of, say, modern 
English, as a perfection above the greater complexity of 
Old Saxon or of Latin or of Sanskrtam. However, this may 
be, if simplicity, as all will concede, may be a gauge by which 
to measure the age of a language, the very simple languages 
of South Sea Islands must be of hoary antiquity indeed. 


Their vocalism has suffered many losses. These losses 
consist in the rejection and obliteration of formatives (e.g. 
manuk for pamanuk “ pecker,” sawahan for pasawahan 
“ eomplex of flooded ricefields*) contractions like Javanese 
tut (from which tutut “ tame,” nunut “to follow,” tumut 
“ following ”) for tu.ut, Malay turut “to follow,” and the 
dropping of final consonants, which is a very frequent 
phenomenon going eastward, a proceeding which make: 
words of different origins look very similar. 


In the western or Hindhuized part of Indonesia an early 
introduction of the art of writing, originally in Shak: 


8. With sawah “flooded ricefield” compare Nipponese saw 
“morass” both from the root bah or wah which means “ flood, muc 
water,” e.g. in Malay ayer bah “high water’’ and the Javanes 
infix -in- derivation bina, bena (silent e) “ flooded.” From this wah w 
find with variation of meaning: kawah Indonesian “crater or basi 
also the huge iron basins or tanks in which the sugar juice in the ol 
style factories is boiled,” Nipponese kawa “river,” also New Zealar 
kawa “river.” The idea “ morass ” is represented in Javanese by raw 
From an older form Iwah for “water” the Javanese has kept loh | 
iwaq loh “river or sweet water fish,” Nipponese awa “foam floatir 
on the surface” is not from wah but probably akin with sara 
Malay, with the same meaning. 
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characters (Maurya-lipi) and later also in Arabic, has had 
‘a preserving tendency. 


So retains, e.g. in the Mid-Sumatra Malay the tran- 
scription in Arabic characters the final consonants, which 
have been dropped in the spoken tongue: saké “ ill” is still 
written “ sakit.” The difference between Efate mdnu “a 
multitude, a very great number” and manu “bird” be- 
comes clear if we restore both to their Indonesian proto- 
types, the first being banyaq ‘“ many,’ the second manuk 
bird.” 


The basis of these Malayo-Polynesian tongues is mono- 
syllabic as the Austro-Asiatic relations, Mon-Khmer, etc., 
show. It is still better perhaps to say that the roots are 
(like the Aryan and unlike the Semitic) bi-literal (counting 
the consonants.). 


Reduplication of the original roots, prae-, and in-fixing, 
seldom suffixing, have been responsible for the two-syllabic 
stems we find generally nowadays. These two-syllabic stems 
are true nouns, in which case they denote plurality rather 
than singulars’® as they do in Aryan and Semitic speech, 
where the plural has to b2 expressed by means of additional 


letters or other variation. The two-syllabic stems are also 
verbs, or rather words denoting an action, but in a latent 


state, and requiring certain affixes (pre-, in- and suffixes) 
to acquire real verbal value (active, passive, durative, per- 


fective, causative, conditioned or hypothetical). Unlike 
Aryan and Semitic speech the differences of person, number 


and time find no, or only exceptionally, expression, which 
has led grammarians to declare that the languages under 
consideration lack a conjugational system. On the other 


9 The variation or oscillation between m and b (pointing to 
original nasalisation mb afterwards reduced again) is well known in 
Nipponese also e.g. samishi, sabishi “lonely.” 


10. Each noun denotes the whole category and is felt as a plural 
(even learned Western grammarians fail in representing this fact 
properly in their grammars), and many have been misled in assigning 
plural function to reduplication, which, however, denotes variation 
not proper and ‘simple plurality, which is always expressed by the 


‘word itself “five houses” ba-lai lima. The Nipponese is absolutely 
‘identical with the Malay-Polynesian in this respect also. Hito is 


“men” not “a man” or “one man” (hitori) and hito-bito means 
“ different men, all kinds of men.” In simple plurality without varia- 
tion the single term is required: yorozu yo “ten thousand genera- 
tion's.” 
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hand modality (positivity, negativity, adhortation, injunc- 
tion, wish, irreality, possibility) are carefully expressed.” 
The tempus system being wanting, the time in which the | 
action takes place is not expressed, instead of this we find 
auxiliary words to denote the fact that an action is either 
completed, still going on, or has not yet begun. So we 
find in the Indonesian words like: lah, dah, tlah, sudah, wis, 
wus, abis, gs, mpun for the completed action (which may 
logically also be expressed by means of the passive past 
participle prefixes ta, tr-, ka and infix -in-"2). For the action 
which is still in full swing we find words like: lagi, t.ngah, 
sa-w.g, daw.g, kér. For the action which has yet to begin 
ba-kal, nanti, ba-dé ndak, mau, har.p, hadap, akan, m.ngko, 
a great variety of words expressing a grammatical idiomacy 
which all these languages have in gommon. 


Numerous adverbial expressions of the time of action 
may take the place of these auxiliary words, then having 
become superfluous. 


The languages have become differentiated and dissimilar 
to a great extent by a tendency to replace words, which for 
some reason or other had become “ tabu,” by others, and 
also by a variation of terms for one and the same thing for 
the sake of politeness. The first tendency was responsible 
for the desuetude of general Malayo-Polynesian terms in 
Javanese such as wai, wé, wi for “ water ” (which survives 
in that language only in ngom-bé for ngum or nginum -we 


11. Here also the genius of Nipponese and the Malay-Polynesia1 
languages is identical, much to the despair of Western grammarian 
who vainly try to make a future tense (in the sense of our divisio1 
in tempora) of forms which represent a mood (modus) of uncertaint; 
and possibility. The negative mood is very fully developed in Nip 
ponese. The necessity of affixes to turn the stems into real verbs i 
responsible for all the -ru stems in Nipponese (the auxiliary ar 
being added to the stem). 


12. In Nipponese the past participle suffix -ta answers to Mala 
prefix ta tr-, compare also the uses of da. With the bisyllabi 
sudah in Malay for the finished action to compare Nipponese sund 
“ finished, completed.” In older Nipponese -tari or -taru is the suffix t 
denote past participle or completed action. For the action in full swin 
the most popular Nipponese word is ima and for the action which he 
not yet taken place imada (now commonly mada) with negative. Tt 
Malay nanti: expresses also “to wait” (n being infix -in-) as prove 
by the concurrent forms nganti and menanti. With this to compa) 
Nipponese machi (chi euphonically representing ti) “to wait.” Wi 
the Malay auxiliary mau to compare Nipponese mo in its sense | 
“soon, before long” synonymous with ma-mo-naku, 
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“ to drink (water) ” and wé-dang “boiled or hot bever- 
age,” tau, to for “man” (survives in anton-anton name 
of a medicine against obsession, antu, anitu being 
“ spook ’’) .14 ; 

The second tendency has led to the development of a 
“polite language” or Bhasa krama (two Sanskrta words) 
in Javanese with its many variations and niceties for the 
expression of different degrees of politeness, unequalled by 
any language in the world, not even by the Nipponese, which 
however, may claim to be the next best in this respect. In 
other Polynesian languages the same tendency has developed 
into the formation of a special language to converse with 
the spirits, or for use on board ship, when hunting, etc. 


The use of personal pronouns is impolite, they are, as 
far as possible, avoided or replaced by other terms, humble 
for the first person, flattering (or, if needs be, the opposite) 
for the second person. The use of relative pronouns is 


“very much restricted. They have an emphasizing and con- 


trasting value if they occur, and can have no other function 
than that of the grammatical subject of the relative clause. 
Relative clauses are concluded by a demonstrative pronoun. 
In Javanese iku, ika, mau, wau, in Malay itu occur in this 
expletive function. 


There is no proper oratio obliqua. The words spoken 
by another are related so as they were said or supposed to 
have been said.** 


13. Compare with wé Nipponese i (properly wi) in i-do “ well” and 
its infix -um formation umi “ocean” or “lake.” 

With inum to compare Nipponese nomu “to drink,” which stands 
for noman (suffix -an having become -u) and corresponding formally 
to Indonesian inuman, nunuman, minuman, etc. 


14. Compare Nipponese oni-hito “demon, human devil.” 


15. With itu to compare Nipponese to in similar function. With 
Wau and mau (the second is the infix -um- derivation of the first, 
but has been specialised as the more “polite” of the two) we may 
compare Nipponese wo and mo in some of their grammatical functions. 


16. Nipponese conform. The “to” of to itte answers to the Malay 
demonstrative itu, which—as being connected with the second person— 
denotes what has been said, ini denoting what is still to follow, still 
-is in the mind of the first person. With iu, iwaku “to speak” com- 
pare Javanese ingaku (ellipsis of the nasal) “to recognise, acknow- 
ledge,” with Nipponese mésu, moshi the Javanese muwus, muwusl 
(the 0 of Nipponese mosu is long) “to speak, relate” (a rather formal 
expression in both languages). Nipponese hanasu is probably from 
hana-awasu “ (to speak being) face to face.” 


‘Zs 
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The difference between adjectival and verbal parts of 
the sentence is rather vague.” 


The numerals want, as a rule, an auxiliary classifying 
word."® 


The pronominal or demonstrative roots show a certain 
peculiar sound-modulation, denoting nearness to the speaker, 
or to the person accosted, or to somebody else. If it be true 
that the position of the lips is responsible for it, then i or é 
for the first person (lips are straightened out but more or 
less moved inside, compare Malay ini, sini, Jav. iki, kéné 
“this, here”), wu or o for the second person (lips are con- 
tracted and moved forward, pointing to the other party, 
compare Batavian Malay sono, Jav. iku, kono “that, there’) 
and a (lips are in neutral position, neither moved inward 
nor turned outward, Malay sana, wka “ there, that’) may 
be the most natural connotations. There are, however, 
many deviations from this scheme. So Javanese aku for 
“IT” (aku ini, aku iki also occur), kowé for “thou” are 
not quite in accordance with the rule. In kita for “ we” we 
may have ki (1) and ta (they) in kami also the third and the 
first.° The Indonesian demonstrative roots are: ti, tu, ta- 


17. In Nipponese the adjectives share with the verbs the whole 
conjugational ‘system, they belong together in the native grammar 
as forming the variable part of speech as distinguished from the 
invariable nouns and the Teniwoha or designative particles. 


18. In Nipponese the same. Though many of the words now used in 
Nipponese are borrowed from the Chinese still the native -tsu (phoneti- 
cally for tu) of hito-tsu, futa-tsu is evidently Malay-Polynesian watu 
“stone (both rock and stone of a fruit, used in counting).” In sa-tu 
“one” used along with su-watu “a certain” we find even the same 
contracted form, which has remained in Nipponese. Two Indonesian 
synonyms of watu, viz., siki and isi may be compared respectively 
with the Nipponese auxiliaries hiki or piki (generally considered as 
Chinese, but Chamberlain already doubted the genuinity of this deriva- 
tion) and ishi the most common name for “ pebbles” or “stones.” 
Kishi “the coast, the beach, bank” may be related, compare Indo- 
nesian ksik, grsik, késik for “pebbles” and for “beach” and witt 
differentiation of meaning kehik “ stone of fruit, used for counting anc 
for weighing purposes.” 


19. In Nipponese the consonants seem to be differentiated to denot 
this threefold directiveness, although a in ano “the further one ’ 
against 0 in sono “near the person accosted, away from the speaker ’ 
conform to the rule as given above. Kono, sono, ano “this, that ant 
the other,” koré, soré, aré “here, there and yonder” bear a grea 
family likeness to the Indonesian demonstratives. 

The sound modulation is found in many verbal roots to denot 
gradations from bigness to smallness and neatness in the scale o 
a, 0, u, 6, i: Compare Javanese tok-tok and tik-tik for a loud and 
small knocking sound respectively, giling and golong and guluns 
glinding, glundung, glondong “rolling over.” Compare with gulun 
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ni, nu, na-i, u, a-ki, ku, ka-ri, ru, ra-di, du, da-li, lu, la-si, 
su, Sa-yl, yu, ya, etc., and also combinations of the same: 
eg. situ “there,” sana -“ yonder,” kéné “ here,” kono 
“there,” kana “further away.” From the common stock 
the different languages have selected individually, but their 
family likeness is very striking. 
_ Most Indonesian languages have lost the definite article 
to accompany common nouns. It was ng in Javanese (like 
n or na in Efate), this ng -nasal has remained in combina- 
tion with prepositions and demonstratives, e.g. ing (for 
preposition i plus article ng) “in,” marang (mara “ going ” 
plus article ng) “towards,” si-ng and ka-ng “he that.” 
Though lacking an article for common nouns of lifeless 
objects, the Malay-Polynesian languages require a personal 
article to distinguish persons as individuals. Its force is 
felt so keenly, that it may be used to personify animals 
and lifeless objects if represented as a person. Sa, sang, 
dang, ang, hang are used, also ra which is distinctly honori- 
fic. The most common is sz for which the Javanese has a 
Krama-term pun (from pu “ gentleman, possessor ’’) .?° 
The Malay-Polynesian languages have no difference of 
grammatical gender. Male and female can be expressed by 
means of additional words or particles.2:. The Jailolo-lan- 
guages of Halémahéra, Ternaté, and Tidoré form an excep- 


(with elision of the nasal) Nipponese guru-guru to mawasu “to roll 
over” and goro-goro “the rolling sound of the thunder.” Other 
instances are kachi-kachi, pan-pan, pon-pon (houses falling into ruins 
during an earthquake). 

Ti, tu, ta correspond phonetically to Nipponese chi, tsu, ta com- 
pare achi-kochi “there and here everywhere.” 

20. In Nipponese also the article is conspicuous by its absence. On 
the contrary the personal particle is here also indispensable. Per- 

_sonifying and generally honorific are mi, oho, ohomi (and the Chinese 
go), on. Names of persons are followed by the Chinese san, kun, 
etc., like they are preceded in Javanese by sang or si. In personifying 
animals Nipponese Inu san, Saru san, Mr. Dog, Mr. Monkey are used 
in the same way as Si Kanchi] in the Javanese folklore. Inu may 
be from the same root as Javanese asu dog, viz. su “to go forward,” 
the infix -in- form of which would be sinu. . The Javanese Saru means 
“rough, boorish, uncivilised ” and compare Lutung kasa rung the man- 
ape of Sunda folklore. 

21. Nipponese here again conforms itself to Malay-Polynesian gram- 
mar. The prefix to denote females is mé or men, for males WO, On, USO. 
With mé to compare Indonesian wé, wéwé “ woman, female, Sundanese 

ngéwe for ngwéwé “to copulate,” mé being the regular infix-um- 
formation of wé. With wo to compare the Malay-Polynesian honorific 
prefix ra (with which Javanese aran for a-ra-an “to be named, name 4 
is connected). If oho or who now 6 “ great, large” is the reduplicated 
form of the masculinity denoting wo or 0 then uso may go back on 


Malay besar, busur “ great.” 


J 
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tion to the rule of absence of grammatical gender, but they 
are considered as standing apart from the family of lan- 
guages under consideration forming an, as yet unexplained, 
enclave. 


Interrogative clauses are formed by means of an inter- 
rogative particle. In Malay kah is used as such. In Malay 
(spoken language) and Javanese the affirmative ya is also. 
used at the end of a sentence with an interrogative intona- 
tion to denote a question (generally one on which an answer 
in the affirmative is expected) .”” 


In Javanese the interrogative pronoun apa is used ex- 
pletively as a question mark, losing its pronominal value. 
This pronoun with its derivatives s?-apa “who,” ber-apa 
“ how much, how many,” but-apa and kena-pa “ why ” is re- 
markable for the fact of its p beg nigoried to h in cog- 
nate languages, e.g. in the Sundanese (spoken in the 
Western part of Java), Javanese sapa is read saha, napa 
becomes naha, etc. In many other Indonesian tongues (from 
Selebes eastward) pa is represented by fa).”* 


The negative 1s expressed by a great variety of words. 
Closely related tongues and even dialects have often a differ- 
ent form for the negative particle, and in many islands the 
names of different tribes are expressed by means of the 
word they use for the negative. So the word Batawi ora 
denotes a language and also a class of people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Batavia who distinguish themselves by using 
the Javanese ora for “ no.’ East-Javanese uses nda or ndak 
(with silent k) for “no” and “not,” Malay tida and tidak 
or ti-ada, dialectical also nggak, Sundanese teu, nteu, henteu, 
etc. All this words (even including ora which is the re- 


22. Both ka and ya are used in the same fashion in Nipponese. To 
Javanese rak-ya “is that not so” corresponds Nipponese “ ja nai ka” 
(for de wa nai ka: Javanese literally: de(ne) uga ora ya tka). In 
spoken language Javanese rak, ora as a negation is pronounced nda, 


23. These nigori cases are of special interest for the study of Old 
Nipponese, the modern h or f answering to an older p. So Nipponese 
hi “fire” is older pi, the common Malay-Polynesian root for “ fire’ 
(with ha- or a- prefix a-pi). The nigori of p into b is a phenomenor 
of modern Javanese, where initial p often undergoes this softening 
process, e.g. begupon, bedudan, bagelén for pagupon “ pigeon cage’ 
padudaan “opium pipe,” pagelén “ erection.” 
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“mainder of tan-wara) include a negative particle ta or tan 
in combination with the verb “ to be.’’24 


The Vetative is expressed by means of a vetative par- 
ticle, adja in Javanese, mpun in polite Javanese, djangan in 
Malay, ulah in Sundanese, etc.?° 

The Javanese affirmative is ya, iya, hiya,?° other words 
denoting certainty or assertion, e.g. ungguh, inggih, sung- 
guh, singgih may replace them. In answering a question, 
_the affirmative has more an evading sense of agreeing to 
what the speaker has said, than that of real assertion. In 
answering a negative question, iya has the meaning of 
asserting the form in which the question is put, not the fact 
contained in the statement about which the inquiry was 
made, e.g. did not he come ? iya (ora teka) (yes, he did 
not come). This differs from the European idiom but con- 
forms to the Nipponese. 

Instigation, often accompanying the Imperative mood, 
is expressed by ayo. This ayo is indispensable to express 
the propositive mood in Javanese (our so-called “ Plural 
imperative,” which includes both the speaker himself and 
the persons accosted: let us..... etc.). E.g. Ayo, pa-da 
mlaku-mlaku “ come, let us go for a walk.” In polite 
Javanese this ayo is replaced by ngga, mangga, sumangga.?" 


24. From the negative tan only the nasal n remains in many cases, 
e.g. nda (n and da from ada “to be”), nora (n plus wara “to be), 
mboten (n plus woten “to be”). The Nipponese negative n (often 
Na or nu and also in nai for n-hai) seems to be identical. Malay- 
Polynesian ada and wara correspond to Nipponese auxiliaries da and 
ara, the base of aru, ari “to be.” The Nipponese negative zu, if 
standing for zan, may be related to the vetative particle ja, aja, older 
aywa and aywan “must not” for which the Malay has jangan from ja 
and ngan “only” (also present in dangan “with” and Sundanese 
ngan “but, however”). 

25. Compare the preceding note. 

26. Compare the Nipponese affirmative hai, perhaps corresponding 
to a Malay-Polynesian reduplicated form iya-iya. 

27. In precisely the same functions Nipponese uses yo. The pro- 
positive is misnamed “ Future” in most grammars: arukimashd (aruki- 
mase-yo) “let us go together for a walk.” Compare with aruku the 
Javanese mlaku and lumaku, the stem of both being laku. To Nip- 
ponese maruku “to go round” corresponds Javanese maluku (stem 
waluku) “to plow, ie. to go round in the field with a plow”). In 
ayo pada mlaku-mlaku, pada from prefix pa and da or ra denotes 
plurality, with this word to compare the use of ra in Nipponese ware- 
‘ra “we,” kodomo-ra “the children,” etc. With the adhorting term 
angga, sangga, sumangga compare the Nipponese term of politeness 
aga in agaru, alongside which we find ageru, which has its counterpart 
in Javanese anggé, denoting the actions done and especially the using 
of food, clothes, etc., by a superior. Like Nipponese agaru (the g is 


‘ZF 
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In the Malay-Polynesian languages the affixes play a 
highly important part. We find prefixes, infixes and suffixes 
and may often distinguish between a verbal and a nominal 
value.— 

1. The principal prefixes are:— 

a. With verbal value: ma-, mang-, ang-, Ng- (or any 
other nasal corresponding to the initial of the verb- 
stem, which either remains or is dissolved in the 
nasal). 
mar-, mara-~ mr (with swarabhakti or silent vowel), 
bar-, bara-, br- (ditto) 
tar-, tara-, tr- (ditto) 
maha-, maka-, maki- 
si-, Mast-, 
ha-, ’a- 


cha-, 
da- 
b. with nominal value (forming momina verbalia, im- 
perative moods, passives, etc.), 
pa-, pang-, p.ng- (with swarabhakti or silent vowel), 
par-, para-» pr- (ditto) 
paha-, paka- 
Il. The principal suffixes are:— 
a. With verbal value 
1, 
-ka, -kan, -akan, -kn (with silent vowel), -ké, -aké, 
b. With both verbal and nominal value 
-an, 
-en, 
-n, -an.n (with silent vowel in the ultima) 
Ill. The principal infixes are :— 
a. With verbal or quasi verbal value (denoting con- 
dition, resemblance, etc.), 
-um-, -im-, -am-s -m-, -.m- (with silent vowel), 


slightly nasal in pronunciation), Javaneses sangga also has the mean 
ing of keeping aloft, on the hands stretched skywards, and so denotin; 
a humble offering of a kneeling person to one seated on high. Witl 
the other polite Nipponese term itadaki for partaking of food, etc., t 
compare Indonesian kahendaki, ingahendaki “being wished for, de 
sired” and also mendaki “going up, climbing (a hill), etc.” 
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b. (denoting past or completed action, passive voice and 
sundry other meanings) -in- (in some cases -ing-). 
IV. Iterative or frequentative affixes :— 
-l-, -r-, (ar, ara, ra, al, ala, la) 


In different Malay-Polynesian languages some of these 
affixes have remained in full vigor, others have become 
obsolete or dropped out of sight altogether. The forces of 
wear and tear and human laziness which are tending to 
simplify and ruin the languages have attacked in many 
languages these additional parts in the first place. In 
others, losing their special force, they are heaped indis- 
criminatingly one upon the other (literary Malay is an 
example of this lack of vigor and simplicity), in several 
Malay-Polynesian languages only traces of them remain. 
Now if we proceed to the examination of the Nipponese we 
may expect two things: firstly, that the use of affixes will 
be restricted and the nearness of non-affixional languages 
(the Chinese languages) and the admixture of little affix- 
ional (the Ural-Altaic) will tend to replace affixional syntax 
by other means of expression; and. secondly, that the 
already noted inversing tendency of the Nipponese will 
lead to using prefixes as suffixes. All these pre- and suffixes 
have doubtless been separate words originally with some 
distinct meaning, which might be expressed either before 
or after the stem with which they stand in relation. (Com- 
pare what has happened in Indo-Germanic, inflectional lan- 
guages being really aglutinative in the beginning. The 
verbal prefixes of classical Sanskrta were still separable 
from the roots in Vedic times). 

In the Malay-Polynesian languages we find traces of 
such an original promiscuity and liberty of location in the 
fact that some affixes are found in different categories. E.g. 
ka and i are found as prefixes and suffixes both, -n (in, an) 
can both be infix and suffix, m is both prefix and infix (suffix 
in Nipponese) compare prefixes ma-, mi-, mu- with infixes 
-am-, -im-, -um- in nearly the same value). 


A striking example affords suffix -7. In Javanese it is 


fully alive as a suffix, forming transitive verbs in which 


the local or indirect object becomes the direct object, it 
also can denote plurality of action and instrumentality. In 
Malay its force is still felt in many cases, but it is dying 
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out and its place usurped by suffix -kan. In Sundanese it 
is absent and suffix -an has taken its place.”® 


As a prefix i- is absolutely dead in Malay or Javanese; 
no grammar of these languages will even mention it as such. 
However, in a word like ikan “fish ” (compare the Nip- 
ponese sakana) it is undoubtedly present in an instrumental 
sense. Kan is the root of the verb “to eat” (originally 
probably an onomatopeia, the sound of opening and closing — 
the mouth) .2° From this kan are derived Indonesian hakan 
(Sundanese), makan (Malay), mangan (Javanese), haka- 
nan, pakanan, makanan, panganans etc. Now, i-kan with 
the obsolete prefix i- means “ that which is eaten together 
with ” (the rice), an associative meaning generally accepted 
for sakana (‘ that which is eaten together with sake”). In 
this derivation the root kan “to eat” is obliterated .Sa- 
however, being the generally used Malayo-Polynesian prefix 
with the sense of “together with” the popular connection 
with saka as a beverage may be secundary, and the real 
derivation from sa- and kamu like i-kan. The word for fish 
used in Javanese is iwak (with voiceless final k), this term 
finds again its parallel in the second word for fish in Nip- 
ponese uwo. 


Now, if we consider the Nipponese affixes, we find that 
even in historical times many prefixes, which were still in 
use in Ko-ji-ki and Man-y6-shu have lost their value. We 
do find, indeed, mi-, ka-, sa-, i-, ta-, ete., as Nipponese pre- 
fixes, practically the very same which are in force in the 


28. In Javanese there is a differentiation between the uses of 
suffix -i and suffix -an. Tne first being used with the active verb 
and the other in passive or nominal value. There is reason to sup- 
pose that Nipponese -u is older -an and that this Indonesian differen- 
tiation is responsible for the distinction of i- and u- bases in Nipponese 
(the form.in -a, the so-called negative base, corresponding to the 
Malay-Polynesian stem in most cases). 


29. Compare the Nipponese hamu “to eat” and kamu “to bite 
masticate,” and further ku “to eat” with Javanese k.mu (an infix -m- 
form of ku) “to keep in the mouth,” and also the Nipponese redupli- 
cated (frequentative) verb kukumu “to rinse the mouth, to hold water 
in the mouth,” with the Javanese reduplicated verb k.k.mu “to rinse 
the mouth.” Alongside with this k.kKmu (in Sundanese the form is 
kukumur) we find Javanese gurah and g.gurah with the same signi- 
ficance of holding in the mouth and rinsing, with which to compare 
the Nipponese kurau “to eat.” With the other generally used Nip- 
ponese term for “eating” taberu (root tab) to compare the Malay 
term santab (root tab) “a polite word for eating, said of princes, etc.” 

These series of annlogies, to which we may add Nipponese meshi, 
Malay nasi for “cooked rice,’ Nipponese nomu, Indonesian inum 
minum “to drink” are too striking to be mere coincidences. 
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_Malay-Polynesian languages but their sense is dwindling 
away. They are supposed in modern grammar to be there 
for the sake of euphony (? what euphony there can be in 
the addition of such a prefix remains unsaid by these gram- 
marians ) or to express a certain intensification of the 
action. 
We may safely infer, that these vestiges of the past point 
‘to a state of the Nipponese language in which its grammar 
was affixional, that is identic with the grammar prevailing 
in the Malay-Polynesian. 
Let us consider more closely a few of these prefixes. 


1. The prefix ka--—We find this prefix in expressions as 
ka-yasashi “easy,” ka-yowaki onna “a frail or feeble 
woman,” ka-hososhi “ narrow or fine.” Here its use seems 
related to that of the Javanese prefix ka- or k.- (with silent 
vowel) denoting, like ta- tar, t.r.—in Malay, the accidental 
passive, i.e. the condition in which something has come. 

In Malay-Polynesian ka is also used as a preposition, 
denoting the direction in which or whither the action leads. 
It has been a point of discussion between scholars of the 
Dutch school, whether or not the prefix and the preposition 
are identical, in which case the use as a passive prefix might 
be explained as denoting “ to have gone into tne condition 
denoted by the verb.”” However this be, it is worthy of note 
that.in Nipponese also ka has the directional force of “ there, 
thither,” e.g. ka yori, kaku yoru “to and fro, hither and 
thither.” 

The intensifying force admitted by Nipponese gram- 
marians may be found in expressions like ka-aoi for aoz 
“blue.” In this respect it is equivalent again to the Javanese 
compound prefixes kuma- (this is the infix -um- form of ka- 
prefix) and kami- (a combination of prefix ka- and prefix 
mi-,*° e.g. Javanese kuma-wani “ to be rash, daring in speech 
to speak before one’s time” from wani “ courageous.” 


30. The prefix mi- may be identical with Nipponese honorific mi 
unless this be a remnant of an older honorific kami, viz. mi-ya 
“honorable house, shrine ” for kami-ya, etc. 

The concurrent particle in Nipponese to denote intensification or 
excessive degree is mat-, mas-, ma- prefixed to the adjective or 
adverb. Mat-sugu or massugu “absolutely straight,” mas-saki “the 

"very first.” It has its counterpart in Malay amat “very,” e.g. amat 
jauh “very far” (the Malay cerebral standing for Javanese dental, 
in which language diphthongs coalesce, the word djauh is in Javanese 
doh, originally with long ©. With this word to compare Nipponese 


toi “far ’’). 
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Apart from the uses of ka already mentioned, the Nip- 
ponese has an interrogative particle ka, which we have 
already seen as identical with the Malay interrogative par- 
ticle kah. Compare Nipponese mita ka 2 “did you see it ?”’ 
with Malay mliyat kah ? “do or did you see it?” In the 
Malay-Polynesian languages ka occurs moreover as a forma- 
tive used to derive ordinals from principal numerals. So 
“three” is expressed by tiga or tlu (both signifying also 
“ egg,” which consists of three principal parts), and ka-tiga 
or ka-tlu mean “ the third.” In Nipponese also an auxiliary 
suffix -ka is used with ordinating value as in ik-ka getsu 
“one month” and in counting days: to-ka “the tenth of the 
month” or “ten days,” misd-ka “ the thirtiet ’. It isthe 
directional value of ka- which may be held responsible for 
its collective sense, Indonesian katlu also meaning ‘‘ up to 
the third,” katlu t.ngah “ two and a-half, i.e. two whole ones 
and up to third a half one.”* 

The prefix i-. In Nipponese, as in the Malay-Polynesian 
languages, i is both prefix and suffix. The last function is 
the most popular one in the Indonesian languages, in 
Javanese with the force of: 1, turning the local object into 
the direct object; 2, expressing plurality of action or of 
subject (e.g. ménék “ to climb a tree,’ ménéki “ many climb 
a tree’), we have stated this plural sense in Nipponese suffix 
-i in ki-tsutsuki “the woodpecker ” note 7, infra., in Nip- 
ponese the -i stems of verbs and adjectives (-ki, -shi*?) seem 
a remnant of the old -i suftix. The present use is that of a 
kind of gerund, the sentence not yet being finally com- 
pleted. 

Examples of prefix i- in Nipponese may be found in the 
Mediaeval texts i-yuki “ to go,” i-fuku “ to blow,” etc. 


31. The Nipponese mi for “three” (mitsu when combined with the 
auxiliary tsu for tu, Indonesian watu) may be identical with mi 
SCer Mise 


In tngah “ middle, half” with nasalised forms nengah and manengah 
we may see the root kah like in Nipponese naka “ middle, half,’ ma- 
naka “ just in the centre.” As to the formation, compare Javanese 
mangan with kan and hakan “to eat.” Compare further re these 
nasalations Malay tinggi “high” and tangkal “tree,” tangkai “ stalk, 
stem,” with Nipponese takai “high,” take “bambu,” Malay bangkai 
“corpse” with Nipponese bake “ spook.” 


32. The curious disappearance of k in forms as akai for akaki 
“red” is agreeable to Javanese phonetics. In Malay m.naiki “ tc 
climb” the k is pronounced, in Javanese ménéki the k-sound has 
disappeared and is replaced by a hiatus. In Romaji the fact of the k 
becoming hamzah is often expressed by using q instead: ménéqi o1 
ménéqqi. 
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The prefixes ahi, etc. Alongside with the obsolete Nip- 
_ ponese prefixes several verbal stems are tending in that lan- 
guage to become mere prefixes in combination with other 
stems. If the Nipponese be a Malayo-Polynesian language 
we might expect the instinct of the language to work that 
way. The old prefixes have lost their meaning, they die off 
and are rejected but the affixional tendency of the language 
provides new ones, retaining their original value at first, 
but gradually subjected to the same process of becoming 
mere prefixes. One of these component parts is ai, older 
whi from au, afu and awa (negative base) “ to meet” (com- 
pare Malay alau, menghalau-halaukan “ to meet, to encoun- 
ter”). This ai or ahi is prefixed to other stems with a 
reciprocal sense: ahi-tatakafu “ to vie with one another, to 
fight together,”** ahi-arisofu (ahi-arisohiki) “to rival, to 
dispute,” ahi-tomoni “ to be together,’’** ahi-nomu “ to drink 
together (often changing cups)**, ete. 

Now this ahi finds its correspondence in Malay and 
Javanese alih “ changing, shifting’ with its many deriva- 
tives: kalih “ two ” literally together with the other, ordina- 
tive prefix ka-), ngalih “ move into another place,” palih 
“divide into two parts,” (palihan ‘ foster-brother ”’) salih 
and silih “interchange” (silih-aran “ pen-name, pesu- 
donym), pilih “ select, choose, being scarce,’’ etc. 

From this series the derivatives szlih and salih have been 
chosen to express, prefixed to other words, the same re- 
ciprocal sense denoted by the stem ahi (corresponding to 


33. In tatakafu now tatakau, the word te “hand” (older tay, from 
which in compounds ta-, Malay-Polynesian ta-ngan) may be present. 
The form tatakau or tatakawan (the final u corresponding to Malay- 
Polynesian suffix -an) is letter for letter the Javanese chechekelan 
(the e is silent, 1 being absent in Nipponese) “to fight, tr catch-as- 
eatch-can.” The form tatakai or tatakahi corresponds to Javanese 
chechekeli. The reduplication of the first syllable denotes iteration. 

Caution.—Nipponese chichikuru and chichikuri “the amorous fight 
between man and woman” are not connected, the first two syllables 
chichi being “female breast” and identical to Malay-Polynesian tétéq. 

34. In tomo-ni, tomonau “accompany” the final n of Malay-Poly- 
nesian tomon, Javanese toman (silent vowels), Malay t.man (first 
vowel silent or slurred) is still preserved, otherwise the Nipponese 
form of this t.m.n “true friend, companion” is tomo (or with nigori: 
domo) now used to denote a plurality: kodomo “ the children,” com- 
pare tomo-dachi “friends,” where tomo has the original meaning and 
tachi expresses the plural, although also used in singular, the original 
sense of tachi, tatsu being “standing,” its negative base tata corre- 
sponding to Malay-Polynesian tata, nata, tatar, natar “ arranging. 

35. The same habit prevails in Java. For nomu (noma, noman) caLO 
drink” and Indonesian inum, inuman “liquors, strong drinks” com- 


pare note 29. 
J 
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alih) in Nipponese, e.g. Malay silih-g.nti “ each in his turn,” 
silih-usir “to change one another,” silih-asih “to love one an- — 
other ” (especially goldsmithwork, where gold and silver 
are intertwined) - 


The prefix ohi. Another of these verbal prefixes is ohi 
from ofu, now ou, older ofan, oban, negative base owa. With 
this verb, which appears in ohi-mochite “ bear,” ohi-name 
“bear together with” to compare Malay bawa “ carry,” 
Madurese baba, Javanese gawa and kabawan, wawan, 
(bawan “that which is brought or carried, esp. the goods 
brought by the wife into the common property). 


The verb omohi. Omoi from omou, omofu “ to think, re- 
member” frequently enters in composition. Omohi-de 
“have (pleasant) remembrance of,” omohi-kokorite “ recall 
with pride,” omohi-madohahi “to think distractly, to be 
embarrassed,” etc. To compare the Javanese émut (émud, 
émur, imu) “to remember with love, to dweil in thought 
upon.” The Nipponese imi “ aversion, dislike ” and imu “ to 
shun, dislike, be superstitious about ” may also belong to 
the same root.*® 


The verbal stem oki. Oki entering into compounds, can 
have two different meanings, either of “ putting down ” 64 
of “standing up.” In the first case it is the verb oku, 
negative base oka, “to put down” with which to compare 
Javanese dokog (derivatives: dokoqi and dokogan), in the 
second case it is the verb okiru, negative base okira “to 
rise, to stand up ” which is an enlarged verbal form, its root 
oki corresponding to the Indonesian root ki and kit (older 
kid, the d corresponding to r) “to rise up.” From Indo- 
nesian ki we have the nasalised form (see note 31) tangi 
in Javanese “to rise,” to stand up,” and tengén (first vowel 
silent) “to be an early riser.” From kid Indonesian has 
a great number of derivatives: bangkit “ rise up.” bukit 
(Javanese form wukir in which r- final for d appears) “ hill, 
mountain, etc. 


The verbal suffices are very numerous in Nipponese. 
We have already mentioned final -i and suggested that -u 


36. The meaning of “taboo” found in imi-kotoba “words which 
are unlucky on some occasions,” is expressed in Javanese by ila and 
ila-ila “ unlucky, forbidden by the forefathers, taboo.” This word seems 
identical to Nipponese iya “repugnant, loth, uninclined to,” iyana 
“disagreeable, disgusting” and iya-iya “unwillingly, with reluc: 
tance.” 
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may stand for -an, which is very fertile in Indonesian lan- 
guages, having the sense of ascribing a quality, forming 
collectives, denoting locality, sometimes plurality, the in- 
strument and the object of the action, etc., ete. 

The -ru, ra, ri of many verbs is the auxiliary aru, ara, 
ari; se, sa and su are from su and suru. Now we come to 
speak of them we may well point out the identity of Nip- 
ponese and Indonesian auxiliaries. 


The causative suru corresponds to Malay suruh “ to in- 
vite to do, to let one do, to make one do ’’*"), the adhortative 
beku, beki “ must ” corresponds to the modern vulgar Malay 
békin in which the elements of older “ baiki” to repair, 
restore, make in order” and béh-kan, byar-kan “ suffer to 
be done” are combined to the use as a causative auxiliary 
supplanting the older causative suffix kan (which may be 
present in beku for bekan, Javanese behkan). 

With the desiderative sufiix taki in Nipponese corre- 
sponds the Malay auxiliary hendak, hendaki, kahendakan 
root dak. 


“To be” is expressed in Nipponese by na, da, and 
aru (ari, ara). We find na in naru (na-aru) and na-gara 
“if” (from na-kara). This is the modern Javanese ana 
“to be.” 


Da and ra (aru, ari, ara) are identical. Ara (the so- 
called negative base answers to ada in Malay, wara in Old- 
Javanese. (Sundanese aya, Madurese bada). From ada we 
have in Malay -i and -an derivations ada-i, adaan correspond- 
ing to the ari and aru forms of Nipponese (though witn dif- 
ferentiated functions). The general scheme of conjugation 
in Nipponese hinges on the three stems in a, i, u, (throwing 
off the root a): nara-, nari, naru-, tara, tari, taru. 


The tari- forms are used to express past tense and the 
past participle the identical function is that of the prefix 
tara, tar, t.r in Malay which can also lose its r and become 
prefix t (as such also in many Javanese secundary stems 
(tka, tngah, tindag, etc.). Now in Nipponese the forms in 
tari and in ta- have precisely the same sense: kita and kitari 


37. The phonetically corresponding Javanese srah is not in use 
like suruh as an auxiliary. It has the sense of “keeping one’s self 
passive, surrendering,” correlated to the Nipponese passive sense 
which may be found in suru and sareru. 
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“come,” the last form being considered more formal, as 
being more ancient.** 

There is a slight difference, due to specialisation inside 
of the language concerned, between the past participle in 
Malay and in Nipponese, Malay tarliyat is especially ““‘be- 
ing seen, discernible,” Nipponese mita is objective and sub- 
jective both, depending on the context. Boku wa mita “I 
have seen,” but hito wo mita “ the man is seen.’’*? 


The gerundial or consecutive suffix -te (and also -de, e.g. 
in daré for de-ara-wa) may well be related to the Nipponese 
root dé of deru and desu also dasu “to come out, put 
forth” and also with the post position de “by means of, 
through the agency of.” We find precisely the same in 
Javanese. Here the root is di (dental d) with reduplication 
and vocal dissimilation dadi “to hecome, grow forth,” in 
Malay with cerebral for the dental jadi. It is largely used 
as an auxiliary “ become, be, having become.” The root is 
used as a conjugational prefix di- with a passive sense, 
which has developed out of its praeterite value. Di-gawa 
is dadi-gawa “ carried of.’’*° The conjunctive or subjunc- 
tive form of di is dya which is used as a conjunction with 
explicative force, generally in the extended form dé-né or 
déning. In the same value de appears in Nipponese: sore 


38. We find for “coming” in Nipponese ku- (kuru), ki- and ko 
(konai), in Javanese alongside with tka, we have dialectic tki, Com- 
pare further dugi and tutug, tutuggi (“reaching up to” with Nip- 
ponese tsugi “the next following,” and tsutsugu, tsutsugi. 

In Javanese we find moreover the nigori-forms jujug and jug-jug 
“going towards.” 


39. With mi-ru, mi-ta to compare the Indonesian hita “to see, to 
look” from which it seems an -um- form (hita with infix um humita 
which loses according to the Indonesian rule its first syllable and 
leaves mita, compare also Old-Javanese umiyat and Malay mliyat). In 
both languages the word for “eye” (Nipponese me, for may, in com- 
pounds still ma, in Malay and Javanese mata) seem to stand to the 
verb in a remote connection. It is worthy of note that in both groups 
of language the secundary meanings of both terms are the same. So 
has mata the sense of the sharp edge of a sword, like me in Nip- 
ponese. In Nipponese ami no me are the meshes of the net, in Indo- 
nesian knitted, braided or basket work, mata is used in the same 


sense. The bud and the young shoot of a plant are likewise called 
me and mata. 


40. Some scholars of the Dutch school have related this verbal di- 
to the preposition di, which has a locative sense. (Compare also the 
prefix ka). They explain di-gawa as “being in the bringing away, in the 
condition of being carried off). This Malay preposition di, has, however, 
a lingual d and is thence represented in Javanese by the preposition 
ri (compare the Nipponese post position yori “from” and the Malay 
dari) and cannot possibly be identified with the verbal prefix di- in 
Javanese which has a dental d. Although the Malay, having lost the 
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de wa “and hence.” To denote the agent of an action de 
is used as a preposition, either by itself or with the pre- 
position ni déni (also changed into déné) and déning. This 
double form again corresponds to.the Nipponese ni te. Be- 
sides the agent they denote in both languages the instru- 
ment by means of which the action is performed. Ashi de 
(keru) “ (kicking) with the foot,’ answering to Javanese 
(sépaq) déning sikil. Although not so systematically 
developed as in Nipponese the verbal suffix -te, the conjunc- 
tion dene, dadine plays a certain consecutive role in Jav- 
anese narration “ and then, and there upon.” 


The desiderative suffix in Nipponese taki, or, with k 
having become silent tai, finds its parallel, as said before, 
in the Indonesian auxiliaries with the same force dak, ndak, 
h.ndak, kah.ndaki, m.ngah.n-daki “ to wish, desire. Tne final 
k tends to disappear in Indonesian languages also. In 
Javanese we find tag and ndaq with dental d, accordingly 
also the cerebral form jaq, ajaq appears, which has the force 
of “invite to.” Examples of tag and ndagq are: taq lunga 
“TI will go, let me go,” ndaq gawane “ I will go and bring it ” 
with the personal pronoun expressed: aku tag lunga, Malay: 
aku h.ndak p.rgi. The auxiliary h.ndak and the verbal pre- 
fix ndaq or tag are related with, and probably derived from 
the personal pronoun aku “ I.’’41 


distinction between both d’s, mixes up these forms, we have carefully 
to distinguish between them, as they furnish us a clue in the 
phonological labyrinth. The Javanese preposition de denoting agency 
and instrumentality, of which we shall speak in the text, has a 
dental d and is doubtless derived from the subjunctive form dya 
(dadya), of the verbal root. So, according to the present writer’s 
op:nion, verbal prefix di and preposition de in Javanese are related. 


41. Another verbal derivation of this pronomen is daku, ndaku 
“to possess, to keep in one’s arms, to embrace,” in Nipponese the 
same daku “to embrace, to hold in one’s arms.” 

The pronoun aku itself, with active prefix ngaku, with passive di- 
aku, is used in Javanese to express “ assertion, recognition, acknow- 
ledgement.” Compare the Nipponese daku-daku “yes, allright, I fully 
agree.” 

Although the Nipponese pronoun for the first person boku is 
Chinese, still its great popularity may be due to the existence of some 
similar form related to the k, ku, aku, traces of which, as an expres- 
sion of the first person are found in nearly all Malay-Polynesian lan- 
guages. The word now in common use, watakshi, contains the per- 
sonifying or personal article si and wataku, watak, corresponding with 
Javanese wataq, wat. k “ character, personality, inborn qualities.” Si 
watak (which would be the Javanese inversion) would be quite agree- 
able to Javanese ear and conception as an expression for “I, my 


humble person,” 
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Frequentatives. In the Malay-Polynesian languages (as 
in many other families of speech) ra and la, etc., denote 
diversity, iteration, plurality or repetition of the action. E.g. 
Sundanese hakan “ to eat ” has harakan to denote that many 
persons are eating. Javanese aku lunga “I or we go,” aku 
pa-da lunga “ we all severally go.” Here pada (with lingual 
d) stands for para, which is used as a prefix for nouns to 
denote “ collectivity, the whole group of,” e.g. para aji “ all 
the princes.” From tatab (for tab-tab “ knocking ”’) tara- 
tab means “ the (frequent) beating of the heart.” 

Nipponese has not only the collective ra of Javanese 
para in the suffix ra of ware-ra “ we all,” ko-domo-ra “ tne 
children,” etc., but it has a verbal frequentative suffix -77 as 
well, e.g. kitari-konakattari “ sometimes coming, sometimes 
not,” naitari warattari “ sometimes weeping, sometimes 
laughing.” 


THE MALAY-POLYNESIAN INFIX -wm- IN NIPPONESE. 


If the examples adduced to prove the great parallelity in 
the use of prefixes and suffixes which exists between the 
Nipponese and the Malay-Polynesian languages might not 
be deemed conclusive a further proof may be added. In 
Nipponese the Malay-Polynesian infix -wm- also can be 
traced. This is quite unexpected, because in no grammar of 
the Nipponese language, which I know of, the fact of its 
presence has ever been noted. The use of these infixes 
-um-, -am-, -im-, -in- is a peculiar characteristic of the Malay 
Polynesian languages. The method of its employment is as 
follows. 

The infix is inserted after the first consonant (in words 
beginning with a vowel a soft aspirate h, is considered as 
being the initial). So if gilang be “ glittering ” (Nipponese 
with ellipsis of the nasal and r for 1: gira-gira), the inser- 
tion of -um- between g- and -i will produce gumilang “in a 


42. With this tab may be related tabuh “the sound of beating a 
suspended wooden log to denote the time, etc.,” hence now “hour.” 
Compare Nipponese tabi, tabi-tahi “ times, repetitions.” 

The Malay-Javanese word for “hour” pukul also denotes origin- 
ally “to beat,” compare the Nipponese poku-poku “striking the moku- 
gyo regularly in the temple for keeping time in singing litanies, or 
striking two wooden clogs against one another for this purpose.” 

With the Nipponese word for “hour ” toki to compare the Javanese 
tok-tok (with lingual t), k.toki, ng. toki which also have the meaning 
of “ knocking,” and are onomatopoetical like the two preceding terms. 
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_ State of condition, having the aspect of being glittering or 
snining,” and in an intensified form gilang-gumilang (also 
gumilang-gilang). 

If the initial of the stem be h, w, or p this consonant or 
even the whole first syllable is generally dropped. So pati 
“death ” will give (instead of pumati) only umati or even 
mati “to be dead.” 

Not only condition, appearance, resemblance can be ex- 
pressed by the infix -um- form, but in some languages the 
forms obtain other functions as well, e.g. in Formosan (the 
Malay-Polynesian language of Tai-wan) sulat means “to 
write” and sumulat “ letter.” 

The infix -um- form can, moreover, have the meaning of 
“being in the period adapted for some purpose.” In 
Javanese in this case initial b is replaced by g and p by k. 
So from bapa “ father” the derivation gumapa means the 
age between twenty and forty (being tne period in which 
one generally is a father), from panggang “to roast” 
kumanggang “looking fit to be roasted ”’ (said of fowl). In 
several Malay-Polynesian languages the infix -um- forms 
have become sporadic (in Malay for instance these forms 
are comparatively rare), but traces of them are left in 
every genuine Malay-Polynesian language. 

Now, if we hunt for -um- forms in Nipponese we are 
struck by very remarkable ones, so much so that it seems 
astonishing that no one has remarked and registered them 
so far. 

Let us compare te “hand” and tsume “ claw, nail,’ it 
is clear that the second is the infix -um- form of the first, (t 
having undergone its phonetical adaptation to the u sound 
became ts) in the sense of “ resembling.’”’ Also the forms 
ta and tsuma occur, the original having been tay and 
tsumay.*® Its verbal sense appears in tsumu “to pinch, 
to pick off with the nails,” hidari-dzuma “ geisha literally: 
who keeps up the long trailing kimono with the hand.” Here 
tsuma is most certainly not merely “ nail ” but its connection 
with “hand” undeniable.‘ From 6-te “ king in check” we 


43. Torn “to seize, grasp, take” would point to a parallel-base 
taw along with tay. Compare Malay tangan “hand,” tahan “hold,” 
tawan “taken prisoner” forms with an suffix from taw, tah, tang. 

44. Compare with te-biki “ holding one another by the hand, guid- 
ing” the terms tsuma “ relation, connection, also, edge, border” and 
finally “ wife, mate.” 
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find tswme for “checkmate,” and its verbal deratives 
tsumeru “to corner,” ete. Toru “ to take’”’ is perhaps and 
taguru “to haul over (a rope or string) hand over hand” 
probably connected with ta. From toru we find the infix 
-um- form tsumoru “ to accumulate,” from taguru the infix 
-um- derivation tsumaguru “ to tell a rosary, to roll between 
thumb and fingers.” 


If we find side by side tsuji and tswmuji in the sense of 
“the hairwhirls on the head” and tsuji-kaze along witn 
tsumuji-kaze “ whirlwind” we cannot doubt the existence 
of the so charactertistic Malay-Polynesian infix -um- in 
Nipponese. 


Even double forms like Indonesian gilang-gumilang 
(cited before), turun-tumurun “coming down from one 
upon the other ” find their parallels,in Nipponese. 

Manyodshu has kusa-gumusa and, witn suppression of 
the first syllable in the second term (a proceeding also 
applied in Indonesian tongues) kusa-musa in the neutral 
verbal sense, so generally expressed by infix -um-, of “‘ be- 
ing overgrown with grasses.” Now, one step further, we 
find this musa as the negative (as we take it the real) base 
of the verb musu “to grow” (as moss or weeds) and we 
may infer that this really is an infix -um- verb derived from 
kusa grass with rejection of the initial syllable.*° 


If in Nipponese the initial syllable is rejected in stems 
which have k for their initial we may find many more 
instances of -um- forms, e.g. from kaki, kaku “to write” 
we may expect (for kumaki, kumaku) maki and maku 
respectively “ scroll, writing roll” and “ roll up.”*° 


Wi (now pronounced 7) “ well, water,” gives regularly 
as its infix -um- derivation wmi “ ocean.” Now this wi, at 
present nearly obliterated in several Indonesian languages 
is the remnant of the general Malay-Polynesian word for 
“water” way, we, wi, which in several languages also has 


45. For further investigation remains the question whether mushi 
in the double sense of “insects, vermin, micro-organism” (the ideas 
generally expressed by the Javanese hamas; compare Indonesian musuh 
or mungsth which was specialised as “enemy’”) and “personality, 
feelings” is akin to this, verb miisa, musu, mushi, the general sense 
of the noun being “ outgrowth.” 

46. With the negative base kaka to compare Indonesian chakar “to 
scratch” chakar ayam “fowls claws or scratchings” is a playful 
designation of large handwriting. 
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the meaning of “oeean”: wai-kiki “ocean: coast.” In 


modern Nipponese 7 is a synonym of ido (wi-do “ water- 


gate’), but it stands to reason that this is not the original 
sense of wi by itself. If way be. the origin then ame and 
ama (both from amay) and both having the meaning of 
“rain” and of “heaven” become clear as being a pre- 
fix a and ma derivations of wai “ the water-maker, the rain- 
giver.”*7 This derivation seems more plausible than that 
proposed by Hoffmann ao-ma “ the blue space.” 


In footnote 21 we have already mentioned the feminine 
me as a regular -um- derivation of Indonesian wé ‘“ woman.” 

In mune “breast”? we may have a further extension 
which would point to an infix -un- in Nipponese, which 
same infix seems to be found in tsunoru “ to levy, to insist ” 
from toru “ to take, grasp.’ 

From ka “hair, fur” (for ke, originally kay, compare 
ka-zura “ wig of hair,” ka-zuku ‘to cover the head”) tne 
infix -um- form gives kuma “ the hairy beast, the beast with 
the fur, i.e. the bear.’’48 

Some instances may seem more convincing than others, 
but we may state that the presence of an -um- infix in Nip- 
ponese cannot henceforth be doubted. 

Not only this but the affixional character of the older 
Nipponese in conformity with Malay-Polynesian must be 
admitted, whilst the continuous analogies in etymological 
and syntactical respect as shown in the numerous footnotes 
may testify to the Malay-Polynesian character of the Nip- 
ponese language. 

The next step will be to see in how far this opinion will 
hold against the up to this time generally held idea that 
Nipponese belongs to the Uralaltaic stock. Thereafter we 
will try to establish the phonetic laws with regard to the 
differences between Nipponese and Indonesian tongues, and 
to give a systematical comparison of Nipponese and Indo- 
nesian grammar and copia verborum. 


47 In combinations we find ama for “rain” otherwise ame, whilst 
ama has specialised as “heaven.” In Kojiki we find, however, ame- 
tsuchi for “ heaven and earth,’ which has much puzzled Moto-ori and 


| the other commentators, but now becomes quite clear. 


48. The other kuma “ recess, hook corner” may be a rest of o-kuma, 
an -um- derivative of 0-ka “a hill, mound, land (as distinguished from 


water).” 
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These preliminary researches have had, and could not 
but have, an analytical character, the last two chapters 
(six and seven) of this article will be published after some 
further research and meditation. 

In the meantime the author will be glad to receive and 
consider criticisms, questions or suggestions at his postal 
address as below :— 


ProF. D. VAN H. LABBERTON, 
Tokyo (Japan), Nakano, Sen-ko-mae 3.048 (Hakuakan). 


(To be continued.) 


EURO-AMERICAN ACCULTURATION IN TONGA. 


By EDWARD WINSLOW GIFFORD. 
University of California. 


HE Polynesian Kingdom of Tonga, a British protector- 
ate, lies about a thousand miles north of New Zea- 
ana, four hundred south of Samoa, and two hundred east 


_ of Fiji. The population of Tonga in April, 1921, was 24,935, 
of which 23,759 were Tongans, 235 were arher Pacific 


Islanders, 706 were other foreigners (chiefly Europeans), 
and 235 were half castes. The Tongan population of to-day 
is probably nearly as numerous as it was in Captain Cook’s 
day. 

There is no European colonization in progress, for 
foreigners are prohibited from acquiring land except by 
lease. The Tongans are Christians. The most important 
church is the Free Church of Tonga, an offshoot of the 
Wesleyan-Methodist Church.* Two-thirds of the population 
belong to it. Next in numerical importance are the Wes- 
leyan-Methodists and the Roman Catholics, each holding 
about a sixth of the population. Then follow the Mormons, 
the Seventh Day Adventists, and the Episcopalians. Reli- 
gious rivalry is keen. 

With unimpaired population, with no Caucasian con- 
queror in the land, and with its instiutions functioning 
almost entirely through Tongans (except for friendly 
British financial direction), the kingdom of Tonga offers 
something of a parallel in Euro-American acculturation to 
the empire of Japan. 

It is the aim of the writer to present a number of 
examples, to make clear the manner in which acculturation 
is proceeding. 

Tonga is now a constitutional monarchy with a legis- 
lative assembly composed of ministers, nobles, and elected 


- representatives of the people. The present monarch is Queen 


* A majority of the Free Church and the Wesleyan-Methodists have 
this year, 1924, re-united.—Ed. 
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Charlotte Tupou who ascended the throne in 1918 following 
the death of her father, King George I. Tupou. The present 
ruler is from.a line of chiefs that. sprang into. prominence in 
the 17th century as lords of the western portion of Tonga- 
tapu Island. The installation of each chief of this line in the 
office of Tui Kanokupolu (which title the present ruler of © 
all Tonga still bears) took place under an ancient koka tree 
(Bischoffia javanica) against which the nominee sat. The 
new situation has been met by inlaying the back of the 
modern throne with a piece of wood from the installation 
tree. 

At the coronation of Queen Charlotte Tupou in 1918, 
both European and Tongan ceremonies were conducted. The 
essence of the latter was the calling of the monarch’s new 
title when kava, the ceremonial beverage of Polynesia, was 
served. One of the names assumed by the modern Christian 
Tongan monarchs is Taliai Tupou*, the name of the patron 
deity of their forefathers. 


Anciently the greatest honours were paid to the Tui 
Tonga, the highest of the Tongan chiefs and reputed de- 
scendant of the sky-god Tangaloa Eitumatupua. The office 
of Tui Tonga has not been filled since the death of Laufili- 
tonga, the last incumbent, in 1865. The honours accorded 
him were transferred to the reigning Tui Kanokupolu, 
George I. Tupou, who thus became supreme ruler of Tonga. 


The last Tui Tonga died a Roman Catholic. His old 
capital is to-day a stronghold of Catholicism and the chief 
who is heir to the office of Tui Tonga is a Catholic. To the 
Catholic Tongans the Pope is the Tui Tapu or Sacred King. 


The head of the Free Church of Tonga, the aged 
Reverend J. B. Watkins, is the object of much respect and 
reverence. When the writer was on the island of Lifuka, in 
Haapai, the middle province of Tonga, in 1920, Mr. Watkins 
came there while engaged in his annual tour of the kingdom. 
At the beach a delegation of black-frocked Tongan minis- 
ters lifted him, boat and all, from the water and carried him 
inland. For two days people streamed to the erstwhile resi- 
dence of Mr. Watkins with. offerings of food. I say “ offer- 
ings ” instead of “ presents ” because that term seems better 


*Tupou, not Taliai Tupou, is the royal name, and seems to be 
ancient as a name of the Tui Kanokupolu.—Kd. 
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to indicate the attitude of mind of the church members. 
Needless to say the case has its heathen parallels. 


Although the worship of the ancient deities is dead, 
nevertheless there was living in Tongatapu Island in 1921, 
one Kautai, who had only a few months before been installed 
_as priest of the shark-god Taufa. Though the worship of 
Taufa has perished and his sanctuary is no more, still the 
title of his priest lives, each patrilinear successor having the 
: title conferred on him by the reigning monarch. The pre- 
sent Kautai is a good Roman Catohlic. This perpetuation 
of ancient titles is common in Tonga. Ancient powerful 
chiefs are represented to-day by individuals bearing the 
same titles, but utterly shorn of power. 

Three ancient deities still manifest themselves. One is 
Fehuluni, a disembodied human spirit, who sometimes ap- 
pears as a male, sometimes as a female, and usually in a 
siren role. A native fired at a feminine manifestation of 
this deity with a shot gun, only to find a dead lizard at the 
spot where the apparition was seen. 

Another deity much feared is the lizard god Tui Haa 
Fakafanua. His headquarters in Tongatabu are within 
Catholic precincts. where was formerly his sacred pool. Con- 
vent girls shun the spot, for the evil reputation of the god 
for causing feminine ills still lives. 

Seketoa, a fish god of Niuatoputapu Island, has been 
much in evidence in recent years. His incarnation is a great 
fish which follows boats near Niuatoputapu. His presence 
in those waters is unimpeachably attested by both Tongan 
and European observers. 

The royal tombs of Tonga are ,truncated, terraced 
pyramids, anciently of enormous blocks of coral sandstone. 
In recent decades the material utilized has been concrete. 
Tongans will ‘not walk over a royal tomb, no matter how 
ancient. 

Graves of commoners are marked by little terraced 
mounds decorated with a mosaic of small stones of different 
eolours. To-day the designs are more intricate than 
anciently, the coloured linoleum and title advertisements of 
magazines having furnished ideas for new geometric de- 
signs. 

Ghosts now and then manifest themselves as of old. 
In 1921, a Catholic girl, gathering shellfish with women on 


J 
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a reef at low tide, suddenly fell down with some sort of 
seizure. She was removed to the hospital. She declared 
that the ghost of her mother’s brother had struck her vio- 
lently across the face. 

Exorcism for the driving out of spirits from possessed 
persons is still sometimes practised. 

In the central province, Haapai, a man severed his 
connection with the Free Church and became a Mormon. 
His friends and relatives who were Free Church members, 
declared there would be no rest for his soul. In a few months 
he died. His widow and a relative were haunted by his 
ghost, which would rudely awaken them from sleep by 
shaking them. The nuisance was abated only when they 
resorted to his grave and broke up his skeleton. His visita- 
tions were thought to be a divine, punishment for his dis- 
loyalty to the Free Church. 

On the night following the excavation of some ancient 
burials on Kao Island the natives who were encamped a 
hundred yards from the tomb, said they heard wailing at 
the tomb. It was the “blood” of the deceased ancients be- 
moaning the removal of their bones. 


Anciently the apparition of an illuminated native sail- 
ing vessel—a ghost ship—forboded the death of a chief. To- 
day European type vessels and even steamers appear as 
ghost-ships portending death. 

In one of the more remote Haapai Islands is at least 
one Christian minister who places effective tabus on grow- 
ing crops to prevent the inroads of pigs and rats. The 
writer has himself seen plantations guarded by both barbed 
wire and tabu badges. The latter were observed in two 
forms. One was a small package of pulverized herbs to 
cause illness in the trespasser. The other was a cocoanut 
leaf bound on the trunk of a tree as the emblem of Taufa 
the shark god. This bore with it the prayer that the tres- 
passer might be bitten by a shark when next he bathed in 
the sea. 


Christianity with its Sabbath and various “ shalt nots ” 
has found a ready ally in ancient heathen tabu. The tabu 
idea has simply been transferred to another set of concepts 
For the same reason quarantines (tabus) against various 
islands or groups of islands are readily enforced by the 
medical authorities to-day. The game laws, too, are heedec 
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as are the ordinances against allowing domestic animals to 
stray into public thoroughfares. Blue laws prohibiting work 
and play on the Sabbath are observed scrupulously by the 
Tongans and diligently enforced among Europeans by the 
Tongan police. 

So thoroughly saturated is the Tongan with what might 
be called “tabuism” that his attitude at times becomes 
intolerant and even persecuting. A well-educated Tongan 
one day remarked to me concerning Sunday picnics of Euro- 
pean residents, ‘‘ Well, what can you expect from ignorant 
foreigners ?”’ On another occasion I observed a helmsman 
on a church-owned passenger vessel severely rebuked for 
“not joining in a hymn. When the schism occurred in the 
Methodist ranks in Tonga and resulted in the establishment 
of the Free Church, there was much downright physical 

suffering administered to Tongans who preferred the old 
faith. A number of these displayed the true martyr spirit. 
Others became Roman Catholics rather than join the new 
church and still others yielded reluctantly to the call of the 
new church. 

It should be noted that many Tongans have entered 
the ranks of missionary workers and taken an important 
part in Christianizing Melanesia and New Guinea. 

Some Catholic churches in Tonga still use the booming 
of the huge wooden native drums (lali) to summon their 
congregations. The Protestant churches seem largely to 
have adopted the less inspiring bell. I have noted, too, 
Catholic congregations seated cross-legged on the floor. 
Protestant congregations seem more generally to use 
benches. 


A feast for the minister after his Sunday sermon seems 
to be the established Methodist practice in Tonga. Appar- 
ently we have here a good old Methodist custom which fits 
“hand-in-glove’”’ with the feasting of the priest at the time 
of inspiration in pagan days. 

Christianity has been a powerful democratizing factor 
in Tonga. Through it the arbitrary powers of the chiefs 
have been curbed and conversely the status of the commoner 

-has been bettered. Anciently commoners were supposed to 
have perishable souls. To-day their souls are imperishable 
like a chief’s. In addition to bringing about more of a 
balance between these two extremes of Tongan society, the 
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new religion has resulted in the development of a numerous 
native clergy who vie with the chiefs in the amount of 
influence they wield. It seems unlikely that the ancient 
heathen priesthood was anywhere near so powerful a social 
factor as the modern clergy. The police, too, constitute a 
new factor in Tongan society. 

Although the power of the chiefs is much diminished, 
nevertheless Tongan written law recognises their superior 
status. A commoner may not appear before a chief of 
rank without wearing a ragged mat about his waist. The 
situation has been somewhat ameliorated in recent years 
by making a belt a legal substitute for the ragged mat. In 
travelling with the Governor of Haapai, I noted that all 
individuals, even chiefs of rank, wore ragged mats in his 
presence, for he was the viceroy of the Queen and as such 
entitled to the respect of all, no matter how exalted their 
station. 

Umbrellas must be lowered and neither turbans nor 
lime worn on the head in the presence of chiefs. I knew 
of one chief who horse-whipped two young men for smoking 
cigarettes as they passed his house. This is obviously a 
new form of disrespect resulting from the introduction of 
tobacco. Commoners on horseback dismount in passing a 
chief on foot. Anciently commoners are said to have 
crouched by the roadside while a chief was passing. No 
one rides in front of the queen’s palace; he leads his horse. 
As automobiles become commoner among the Tongans it 
will be of interest to see what scheme is adopted for showing 
proper reverence for chiefly blood. The freedom which 
chiefs formerly showed with regard to the young women 
among their dependents seems to have waned very appre- 
ciably. Lastly, I have heard it whispered that chiefs are 
never brought to book in the modern courts of law. 

Formerly, under the old feudal tenure of Tonga, people 
furnished produce to their chiefs or landlords, more espe- 
cially first fruits and the first catch of certain fishes. To-day, 
although these may be voluntarily furnished, the chief 
obligation of the tenant is to pay his annual rental (one 
dollar a year for eight and one-quarter acres) to his land- 
lord. In many cases the landlord is now the government, 
the lands formerly held by the Tui Kanokupolu having been 
turned over to the government and a salary accepted by the 
Tui Kanokupolu, as monarch, in lieu of rentals. 
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. Tongan landed chiefs are land hungry. The old practice 
was to claim as much as possible of the neighbouring lord’s 
territory upon his death. Careful surveys now being made 
by the government are fixing permanently the boundaries 
of hereditary lands, so that expansion of one’s holdings at 
the expense of some minor heir who is unfamiliar with his 
inheritance will soon be no longer possible. It is of interest 
to note that the chief who would be Tui Tonga, if that office 
had not been abolished, has by legal procedure in recent 
years secured the return of lands improperly claimed by 
_ others. 

Euro-American culture has had a hand in transforming 
the Tongan population from a rural one to a village-dwelling 
one. The transformation had its beginning at the end of 
the eighteenth century when civil war forced the people to 
leave their farms and seek refuge in fortresses. Thus village 
life seems to have begun. Then came the missionary and a 
great wave of religious enthusiasm which served to rein- 
force the new village ties rather than to dissipate them. The 
copra trade and the scant attention required for the coconut 
trees doubtless, in a negative way, has helped to perpetuate 
the village life. The result is that modern Tonga is a country 
of villages. The farms surround the villages at varying 
distances and the villager makes periodic excursions to his 
eight-acres of farm land. All of this has not been beneficial 
to agriculture. Much land once cultivated intensively has 
become bush. There are signs, however, of revival. A pro- 
minent chief is inducing his people to give up village life 
and dwell on their farms. Recently introduced agricultural 
fairs seem also to offer a much-needed stimulus. It seems 
likely that the next few decades will see a return to the 
intensive cultivation of heathen days. The series of food 
plants has been much enlarged by introductions. 

Tracts of farm land are sometimes given the names of 
foreign lands with which the Tongan has become acquainted 
in school. More frequently, however, tracts within the vil- 
lages are given such names. The Tongan seems to have a 
considerable interest in geography and he likes to travel. 
His geographic poems amply attest this. This love of travel 
and of topography is still rife. The monthly steamers and 
the sailing passenger boats carry many Tongans from one 
part of the archipelago to another or to more distant Samoa 
and Fiji. Modern vessels continue to cater to the Tongans’ 
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wanderlust as did the ancient double-boat. The old sea 
chants of the Tongan seafarers are now largely replaced by | 
Christian hymns, but the essential idea of song in connec-— 
tion with sea travel still remains. 

Although the ancient sailing vessels of the Tongans 
have all yielded before the European-type vessels, the small 
dugout canoe with outrigger still remains in considerable 
force. 

The composition of poetry and its chanting or singing 
by a chorus of singers is still a very popular pastime. The 
composers turn out their product on quite short notice. On 
one occasion the writer attended a picnic after the examina- 
tion of a great stone vault tomb. The bard in charge of the 
singers had composed and taught them a song that fitted 
the occasion and referred to the visit to the tomb on the top 
of a neighbouring island. : 

To a slight extent woman is appearing as the theme in 
modern Tongan poems, thus in small measure usurping the 
place held by the scenery. This seems to be the result of 
English example. The brass band is in some degree crowd- 
ing out the native bard. Friday night band concerts by 
native musicians are a regular thing in Nukualofa, the 
capital of Tonga. 

The Tongan government doctors, all Caucasians, have 
adopted a practice which conforms with the traditional 
ideas of the natives. This practice is supercision, an opera- 
tion related to circumcision. When performed by a Euro- 
pean doctor, instead of a native, the operation usually takes 
place at one of the government hospitals to which the 
patient returns periodically for treatment. The operation 
in Hebrew style (fakahebelu) is at times requested by the 
boys of to-day. 

_ Telephones have recently been installed in Nukualofa, 
and, though primarily for the use of European residents, 
will doubtless in time become adjuncts of the homes of 
upper class Tongans. For some years past the Tongans 
in the capital have been reading daily wireless dispatches 
type-written in Tongan and posted at the post office. 


Motion pictures have entered Tonga and become per: 
manently established in Nukualofa, where there are tw 
theatres. The outward attitude of the Tongan audience 
seems about the same as that of an audience in a smal 
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_ American town. The police, perhaps, have a busier time 
_ restraining playful young Tonga in the front rows. 


Typewriters are coming into use. The writer en- 
countered one enterprising Tongan who took dictation in 
Tongan direct on his typewriter. The same man was a good 
photographer. 


Writing, introduced by the missionaries, has done much 
to preserve Tongan mythology and genealogy. As early as 
1844 the Tamaha, the highest and most sacred Tongan 
dignitary, the sororal niece of the Tui Tonga, set down in 
writing some of the ancient lore. Many others have followed 
her example. If writing and reading have been the means 
of preserving much old Tongan material, so too, have they 
been the introducers of many foreign ideas. To-day one 
can collect Tongan versions of Cinderella and Dick Whit- 
tington’s cat. Moreover, many a Tongan’s clear conception 
of the affairs of his nation in the first decade and a half of 
the 19th century is due to his reading Mariner’s “ Tongan 
Islands ” translated into Tongan. 


Although no accurate data are at hand, it is neverthe- 
less the writer’s impression that the great majority of Ton- 
gans are literate. Tongan orthography has offered a peg 
upon which to hang a controversy with a religious back 
ground. The Catholics use the symbol “p” to represent 
the sound in Tongan which is really intermediate between 
“b” and “p.” It is a sound quite similar to French “ p.” 
Inasmuch as the early Catholic missionaries were French, 
they naturally represented the intermediate Tongan sound 
with “p.” The Protestants, however, used both “b” and 
“»,” or again “b” alone. The latter course is preferable, 
because after all but a single sound is being dealt with. 
Being intermediate this sound sometimes strikes an English 
ear as “b,”’ sometimes as “p.” As a result of this rivalry 
of “b” and “p,” an actual phonetic difference has arisen 
through the teaching of the mission schools. A single sound 
has now evolved into two sounds. Which is used depends 
upon the church affiliations of the speaker. A somewhat 
similar case is to be found in “s” and “ j,” the former now 
having almost completely replaced the latter in everyday 
conversation. Although “s” is sponsored by the Catholics 
it has come into general use and the “j” of the Pro- 
testants is fast sinking into oblivion. 
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Native grown tobacco is smoked in Tonga rolled in 
pieces of dried banana leaf. These cigarettes seem to be. 
relished more than imported ready-made cigarettes. Ton- 
gan school children are thoroughly grounded in the fact 
that smoking is an American-Indian invention. Its trans- 
mission to Tonga and the rest of the world they associate — 
with the name of Christopher Columbus. 

Not every foreign trait in modern Tongan culture has 
been absorbed with as little harm as tobacco. Cricket is 
one in point. With such fervor was cricket playing under- 
taken that it became necessary some decades ago to pass 
laws restricting the playing of the game to certain days of 
the week. 

Horse racing, too, is a favourite pastime and even some 
remote islands now have race courses. 

The dynamiting of fish became so prevalent some years 
ago that it was necessary to prohibit the use of the explosive 
for this purpose. Fishing has fallen somewhat into abeyance 
in certain localities and it is not uncommon for Tongans to 
buy fish from enterprising Japanese and Caucasian fisher- 
men. 

The introduction of cloth has given rise to two new 
feminine occupations; sewing, often with a machine; and 
washing. Tapa, the native substitute for cloth, is unwash- 
able. Clothes washing was given a further impulse by the 
enactment of a law compelling all individuals to wear shirts 
in public. The lower garment is still the vala or rectangular 
cloth worn as askirt. To-day it is of textile material. Shoes 
are not worn except by the well-to-do. 

The police costume is of interest; barefeet, white vala, 
blue or white coat, and broad-brimmed felt hat. 


Speaking of the vala or rectangular cloth wound about 
the waist as a skirt, it should be noted that the proper 
length for a gentleman is half-way between the knee and 
ankle. Shorter valas are worn by cooks. In Samoa valas 
are worn short. I once heard a Tongan chief remark de- 
risively of the Samoans that “they wear their valas like 
cooks.” I have also heard. the Samoans spoken of as bar- 
barians because they have no water closets, which in Tonga 
are required by law. 

Tongans eat with their fingers seated cross-legged on 
mats with the food before them on other mats. Europeans 
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at Tongan feasts do the same. The combination of Euro- 
pean dress and fingers for knives, forks and spoons seems 
: strikingly incongruous to one new to the custom. At the 
end of the meal a basin of water is passed around, so that 
-each one may wash his hands. 

Perfumes are much appreciated by the Tongans and 
traders say that they discriminate between the cheaper and 
the better grades. This is clearly but a transferal of their 
old interest in perfumed coconut oil, with which they still 
freely anoint themselves. 

European alcoholic drinks are called kava papalangi 
(foreign kava). They are permitted only to the land-hold- 
ing chiefs, in a limited quantity, and to foreigners. Com- 
moners must go without. 

Stone, bone, and shell implements have been supplanted 
long since by metal implements. Contact with Euro- 
American culture has resulted, however, in the rise of a new 
stone implement. This is the slab of stone and the stone 
pounder for preparing kava root. Formerly this was chewed 
to prepare the brew; now, owing to Caucasian influence, it 
is pounded. 

The former narrow roads that traversed the various 
Tongan islands have now all been replaced by roads of 
standard width for wheeled vehicles. The commonest vehicle 
is a two-wheeled cart imported from New Zealand. The 
Tongan usually dispenses with the board seat and sits cross- 
fegged on the bed of the cart. In the two large islands of 
Tongatabu and Vavau automobiles have made their appear- 
ance. They are the more numerous in the former island 
where the levelness of the country makes for ease in driving. 
The majority of cars are driven by Caucasians, but the Ton- 
gans are fast learning. Many Tongans have been familiar 
for years with gasoline launches. 

Vehicles keep to the left in Tonga. 

Many Tongan houses show a hybridism in construction. 
Often the roof will be of corrugated iron instead of the re- 
gular thatch. Or again, the sides and rounded ends will be 
of boards instead of cane. These innovations usually do not 
affect the shape of the house. Many churches are in native 
architecture, which employs sinnet cord instead of nails. 

Appreciation of money is naturally developing in Tonga 
and is undoubtedly an important factor in the process of 
acculturation. National feeling, though probably existent 
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in Tonga in pre-Caucasian days, is strong to-day. The 
limited outlook of heathen days has been replaced with an 
appreciation of the position of Tonga as a recognized nation 
of the world, one with which the great powers have entered 
into treaty. 

That Tonga will adopt Euro-American culture to the 
total exclusion of her own is not to be expected. On the 
contrary it is to be anticipated that the hybrid culture of 
to-day will maintain its distinctiveness. Certainly, it will 
never become absolutely identical with any other culture. 

Euro-American acculturation appears to have made 
greatest headway in religion. Material culture has also been 
considerably modified, though the underlying economic basis 
of life remains the same as in heathen days. Society has 
been altered least. Some of the extreme developments, such 
as the arbitrary power of chiefs, polygyny, and the office of 
Tamaha (held by the sororal niece of the Tui Tonga) have 
been discontinued, but the fundamental organisation of 
society remains the same. It is in this department of culture 
that the greatest incongruity with Euro-American culture 
appears. We see the speech tabu between brother and sister 
and the vasu or right of the nephew to seize his mother’s 
brother’s possessions flourishing side by side with Chris- 
tianity and daily wireless news. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAORI CLOTHING. 


By TE RANGI HiRoa (P. H. BUCK), D.S.0., M.D. 


TVS 
[Continued from Vol. XX XIII. No. 3.] 


THE CLOTHING OF THE NEW ZEALAND MAORI. 


J. HE clothing of the Maori may be divided into four 

classes; aprons, kilts, capes and cloaks. The apron 

is an advance on the Polynesian loin girdle and retains the 

ancient name of maro. The cloak is a lengthening of the 

cape and goes by the name of kahu or kakahu. Here we see 

the same word as the Hawaian and Tahitian ’ahu, Raro- 
tongan kaka’u and Marquesan kahu. 

(1) APRONS, maro.—The maro are small garments for 
covering the genitals. Simple ones were made of a bunch 
of flax fibre or strips of sedge attached to a cord. ‘The 
better class consisted of a triangle of similar material to the 
dress cloaks, plain or ornamented with black tags or tufts 
of dog’s hair. Plate 14 shows a maro ornamented with black 
tags. The base or upper border is 59 cm. long and a cord 
is attached to each corner for tying round the waist. From 
the upper border to the lower point, the depth is 64 cm. 
To the lower point another cord is attached for tying at the 
back after passing between the legs. It is tied to the waist 
cords or sometimes to a special waist belt. The material is 
dressed flax fibre. The weft contains two elements and the 
weft lines are 7 mm. apart. There are five warps to 1 cm. 
The black tags are attached as in the tag cloaks to be 
described later. 

More elaborate maro consisted of two triangular pieces 
joined at their apices and tied at the sides. They resembled 
the V-shaped bathing trunk. The term maro aute occurs in 
incantations and proper names, thus showing acquaintance 
in the past with the Polynesian usage of bark cloth as a loin 
girdle. 

The maro was worn in war and in any case was pre- 
ferred to the kilt by men who had their buttocks and thighs 
tatooed with the rape and puhoro patterns. 

(2) KILTS, piupiu.—Kilts passed completely round the 
body and extended from the waist to the knees or below 
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them. For ordinary rough wear, old cloaks were tied round ~ 
the waist and termed rapaki. The piupiu were made of — 
narrow strips of flax, scraped down to the fibre at intervals 
and for a longer distance at the upper ends. Strips were © 
soaked in hot water and the non-fibrous segments lightly 
scraped but not sufficiently to remove the epidermis. On 
being subjected to the dyeing process, the fibrous parts turn 
black whilst the intervals retained their light colour. On 
being dried, the unstained parts curled into cylindrical rolls 
with the whiter upper or anterior surface of the blade to the 
outside. The scraped ends were plaited together into a 
three-ply braid and below this, spaced lines of a two-strand 
weft were worked in a plain twined weave to a varying 
depth. In the more elaborate piupiu, a closely worked band 
in different coloured patterns was made immediately below 
the braid and a few weft lines worked in below 
this band. To thicken the piupiu, two or more layers of 
flaxen strips were used. 

Plate 15 shows a well-made example. At the upper 
border it is 94.5 cm. in width and, including the band, 59 
em. in depth. The twisted black upper band is not the usual 
three-ply braid but is formed by the ends of the warps being 
twisted over and caught in at the back by the weft strands 
over the sixth warp further on. From this band, 1.3 cm. in 
thickness, the vertical elements hang down with the scraped 
upper portion serving as warps. The band with the zig-zag 
pattern is 4.6 cm. in depth. It is formed by coarse white weft 
strands of dressed fibre being worked across the hanging 
black warps with a true twilled weave. Below this come 
two weft lines worked with a two-strand plain twine and 
with an interval of 1.6 cm. between the lines. Immediately 
below the second weft line, a layer of strips is freed from 
any further twining. They alone form the first white band. 
To the right of the middle line, a black gap occurs in this 
white band due to a number of the freed outer layer being 
cut off immediately below the second twined weft line. The 
black gap is composed of the scraped upper ends of the 
posterior layer of strips which still continue as warps. In 
the other parts, they are concealed by the parts of the 
anterior freed layer forming the upper white band, except 
for another small gap on the left. Six weft lines of two- 
ply twining are run across the warps of the posterior laye1 
at an average distance of 1.6.cm. apart. The lowest weft 
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line comes immediately above the second white band. The 
part of the second and subsequent white bands below the 
black gap is formed entirely by strips of the posterior layer. 
In the other parts, the black and white bands of both layers 
are made to coincide through observing the same distances 
in the preparation of the strips. From the upper margin 
of the second white band, all the posterior strips hang free. 
The depth of the actually woven and twined part of the kilt, 
from the upper border to the top of the second white band, 
is 17.6 cm. The black bands are composed of the scraped 
parts of the strips which have taken the dye whilst the 
white bands are made by the lightly scraped parts which 
refuse the dye and become cylindrical or tubular on drying. 
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Fics. 14—15. 
P—A, Posterior and Anterior strands of Kilt; (a) Twist of Upper 
Border; (b) Twilled Band; 1—8, Weft Lines; I—III, White 
Bands ; 3rd—Sth, Unscraped Segments. 
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Fig. 14 shows the order of description given above but — 
the order of manufacture is exactly the opposite. It will — 
thus be easier to follow the technique by turning the plate 
upside down or by consulting Fig. 15. Two sets of strips 
are prepared; one set with four unstained segments and 
longer scraped ends and the other set with five unscraped — 
segments and shorter scraped ends. Care is exercised that 
the strips have the same length in the scraped and un- 
scraped segments. Here the former average 5.2 em. and 
the latter, 5.8. cm. The strips with four white segments 
are joined together by a two-strand twine just below the 
last white segment, holding the long scraped portion toward 
the worker. This line sets up the scraped ends as warps. 
Five more weft lines were twined across at intervals of 
1.6 cm. The strips with five white segments were now 
added. Starting on the left, a strip was placed on the 
marginal one of the former set and so adjusted that the 
nearer ends of their fourth unscraped segments coincided. 
Then at the point where the nearer end of the extra white 
segment of the upper strip touched the scraped part of the 
lower strip, the two were enclosed by a two-strand weft in 
the half-turn of a plain twine. This was continued from 
left to right. With proper judgment in the previous weft 
spacing, the seventh weft line besides adding an upper or 
anterior layer with an extra white band, was also evenly 
spaced from the sixth weft line. The extra white band 
added by the anterior layer concealed the first six weft 
lines. Another twined weft was carried over the now 
doubled warps. Then came the twilled band, woven by 
changing the strokes to form a zig-zag pattern. A twined 
weft line followed to fix the warps ere turning them over 
to the back to form the twist already described. The 
superfluous ends were then cut off. 

‘This tedious description is given to show that unless we 
see, wherever possible, the technique actually carried out, 
there is a danger of getting upside down in recording the 
arts and crafts of Native races. Who by simply studying 
the simple garment figured in Plate 15 would dream that 
it was commenced at the upper margin of the second white 
band and finished at the upper border ? 

From the swish and rattle that can be obtained with the 
rolled parts of the vertical strips, these kilts were mostly 
used by both sexes in posture dances. In another variety 
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cords of twisted fibre dyed black were used instead of flaxen 
strips. 

These garments correspond to the pareu of the Society 
and Cook groups and the pau of Hawaii. As the names 
| and kahu are commonly used in Eastern Polynesia 
whilst there is no common name for the kilt, it would seem 
as if it were of more recent development than the loin girdle 
and cloak. 

(8) CAPES, mai, pokeka, or para.—These were short 
mantles worn over the shoulders and reaching to the waist. 
They were made of warps of scraped flax or the scraped 
ends of the leaves of the kiekie, Freycinetia banksii, and toi, 
Cordyline indivisa, that had been soaked in water. The 
neck border was plaited into a thick three-ply braid and the 
body worked into a fabric by spaced lines of a two-strand 
weft. On the outer surface, tags of the same material, 
either scraped or unscraped, were attached to the warps 
by inclusion under the weft strands. These tags were 
attached close together and overlapped like the thatch of a 
house. They were used as rain capes. The two-strand 
weft was worked with a plain twine. 

Of these rain capes, the kind made of toi was: regarded 
as the best. Plate 16 shows a toi cape well over 50 years 
old. Its dimensions are: Width, upper borded 109.5 cm.; 
lower border, 105.3 cm.; depth, left border, 67 cm.; right 
border, 61 cm.; middle, 70.8 cm. The thick three-ply neck 
braid is 2.8 cm. and the three-ply braid at the side edges is 
88cm. The tags average 11 cm. in length and the row at 
the neck 16 cm. The warps are coarse and average 3 to 1 
em. The two-strand weft lines average 1.2 cm. between 
them. 

In some of the rougher varieties, the kiekie or flax 
strips were scraped at one end to act as warps and the other 
ends were left unscraped to act as overlapping tags. They 
were added in layers in a similar manner to the extra strips 
in the kilts. In a cape known as a pihepihe, rolled strips 
like those in kilts were attached in successive layers of 
shorter lengths throughout the depth of the garment.. Thick 
swo-ply twisted cords dyed black were used in a similar 
manner. Thus we have two types of capes which are merely 
un extension of the kilt. 

(4) cLoAKs, kakahu or kahu.—The cloaks completely 
sovered the body from the neck to the ankles. An average 
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sized cloak was 140 cm. wide by 110 cm deep. Some were 
longer and wider and were used as bed covers by married 
couples. It was upon the cloaks that the women folk ex- 
pended their greatest skill not only in the preparation of | 
material but in the careful even spacing of the weft lines" 
and in ornamentation. ; 
There were three varieties of weft technique used on the 
body of garments; the spaced single-pair weft, the close 
single-pair weft, and the spaced two-pair weft. The em- 
broidered borders of certain cloaks had a_ different 
technique, the taniko or modified wrapped twined weave. 
For the sake of convenience, it is best to classify the cloaks 
into three divisions according to the weft technique. All 
the cloaks were made from the fibre of the Phormium tenax. 


(a) CLOAKS MADE WITH SPACED TWO-STRAND WEFTS. 


These cloaks are really an extension of the technique 
of the rain capes and were used for the same purpose. 
Fibrous tags or unscraped tags were attached closely to- 
gether to the outer surface in the same manner as in the 
capes. Names differ among the various tribes but a common 
one is pureke. The neck border was plaited into a thick 
three-ply braid. The warps were usually thick and coarse 
and not so much care was devoted to their preparation as 
in the better class of garment. The weft lines are spaced 
andthe eoarser the garment the wider the spacing between 
the weft lines. The marginal warps at the side borders con- 
sist of three-ply braid usually. 

In a better variety of this division, the outer tags con- 
sist of strips of the thinner, softer and less fibrous leaves 
of the wharariki, Phormium colensoi. An alternative is 
the outer part of the blade of the Phormium tenax from 
which the fibre has been removed. These tags are not 
frayed out and give more of the effect of overlapping 
shingles. 

Fine dress cloaks with tags of twisted fibre were some 
times made with a single-pair weft. In a cloak with a plair 
body and taniko borders in the Australian Museum, Sydney 
the single-pair weft has been used in addition to a few line: 
of the two-pair weft. As the cloak is from a Cook collection 
it proves that such use is not entirely modern but it doe 
not appear to have been common in the better-class of gar 
ment. 
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_ (b) CLOAKS MADE WITH CLOSE TWO-STRAND WEFTS. 


_ Cloaks made with this technique had no spacing between 
the weft lines but each successive weft line was twined as 
closely as possible to the one above it. The result was a 
close, thick, strong fabric of the nature of stout canvas. 
There were two varieties; the war cloak and the dogskin 
cloak. 

(1) WAR CLOAKS, pukupuku or pauku.—tThese cloaks 
are never seen now. They were made with a perfectly 
plain body and so far as can be gathered, without any 
Irnamentation. In some, the warps and wefts were made of 
coarse strands in order to give extra thickness and strength 
to the garments. They were soaked in water before battle 
and are said to have been capable of stopping a spear thrust. 
None of the full-sized garments are now to be found in 
New Zealand. 

(2) DOGSKIN CLOAKS, kahu kuri.—These cloaks were 
very highly valued, not only on account of the labour in- 
volved in making them but also owing to the limited quan- 
aity of dogskin available. They were the exclusive property 
f chiefs. The body of dressed fibre was made in the same 
way as the war cloak but the warp and weft elements were 
isually finer. A narrow border of taniko was added along 
he side edges and sometimes along the neck border. These 
1arrow decorative borders are sometimes worked in two 
colours with a single-pair twine and in some cases with a 
rue twilled weave as seen in the kilt band. 


Long narrow strips of dogskin, about an inch wide, were 
ittached vertically to the outer surface of the garment. The 
trips were kept in position by running a continuous thread 
1orizontally over each strip and passing it behind a warp 
Jement in the intervals between the strips. A bone needle 
vas used with the thread and the lines of attachment were 
bout 1.2 em. apart. The horizontal cord and the intervals 
etween the strips were concealed by the hair on the outer 
urface of the strips. A continuous hairy surface was given 
s if whole dogskins had been used. 

Plate 17 shows a white dogskin cloak with vertical 
own strips near each side border and a horizontal band 
f the same colour below the neck. Its dimensions are:— 
Vidth, neck border 126.5 cm.; lower border, 117.4 cm.; 
Jepth, left border 96.6 cm.; right border, 98.5; and middle, 


i, 
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98.8. There are narrow side and upper decorative borders 
worked with a twilled weave in a zig-zag pattern. The 
warps average 4.5 and the wefts 6 to 1 cm. 


Plate 18 shows the general appearance of the inner 
surface whilst the turned-back corner shows a section of 
the outer surface. As the hair has fallen off, the individual 
dogskin strips can be plainly seen together with the hori- 
zontal lines of the threads that keep them in position. 


Near the neck border, shorter strips of dogskin are 
attached by their middle with a thick strand single-pair 
weft. The upper parts of the strips fall over and form an 
ornamental fringe termed a kurupatu. This is seen in both 
plates. 

The common colour of the skins was white, but brown 
was also frequent. In some cloaks one colour was adhered 
to throughout but it was more usual to relieve the monotony 
by narrow vertical bands of another colour near the side 
margins. In others, alternate vertical bands of two colours 
were used across the entire surface. Different names such 
as topuni, ihupuni, etc., were given to the different combina- 
tions. 

A prized cloak called a mahiti was made by attaching 
tufts of dog’s hair to a plain body made like a war cloak 
The tufts of white dog’s hair are bound at one end with 
flax fibre looped round in close half hitches in the same 
manner as the tufts decorating the neck of a taiaha club 
Mr. Ling Roth! describes and figures one from Dr. Pope’ 
box in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. The tufts wer 
attached in bunches. The garments were also called kahi 
waero from the hair being obtained from the tail (waero. 
of the Native dog. This form would seem to be transitiona 
between the war cloak and the dogskin cloak. 


’ Cloaks made of whole dogskins, trimmed and sow: 
together, were sometimes made. In these, there was n 
inner lining of fibre material. There is a very fine exampl 
in the Skinner collection in the New Plymouth Museum. 


Dogskin cloaks beside being mantles of rank, were use 
as protection against the thrusts of weapons. 


1. H. Ling Roth, 1893, The Maori Mantle, Bankfield Museum, 
95, Plate 18. 
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(c) CLOAKS MADE WITH A TWO-PAIR WEFT. 
The majority of fine dress cloaks were made with a weft 


containing four strands which were worked in two pairs. 
The weft lines were spaced as in spaced single-pair twined 


weaving. The division may be divided into four classes 
according to the type of ornamentation. 


(1) RAIN CLOAKS, hieke or whakatipu.—tIn this class, 
tags of undressed flax, plain or dyed, are attached closely 
to the outer surface as in the case. of rain capes. In dyeing 
the tags, they were first soaked in an infusion of bark. On 
drying, the tags turned a greenish brown colour. Some 
tags were used at this stage. Further treatment with a 
particular black mud, turned them a deep fast black. 
Besides the difference in weft technique, the warps were 
made of more carefully dressed fibre. The tags covered the 
cloak from edge to edge and there was no attempt at 
ornamentation at the side edges or the bottom. The neck 
band was made by plaiting the white warps into a thick 
three-ply braid as in the rain capes. Immediately below the 
neck band, a row of extra long tags was attached to form 
the kurupatu ornamentation. 


A very good example of this class is shown in Plate 19. 
It is folded round to show parts of the inner surface with 
the spaced weft lines and also to show the thick three-ply 
braided neck band so typical of the class. The dimensions 
are: Width, neck 135.6 cm.; bottom, 136.8; depth, left, 94.2; 
middle, 119.5; right, 94.6. The neck braid where it com- 
mences on the right is naturally smail but soon reaches a 
thickness of 3 cm. The tags are greenish brown from the 
first part of the dyeing process. They consist of the un- 
frayed posterior portion of the flax leaf. They average 7.6 
cm. in length when doubled over the weft elements and vary 
in width from 1 to 1.5 cm. They are attached to every 
fourth warp along each weft line and the overlapping layers 
show up distinctly in the plate. The warps average 4.5 in 
the upper part and 4 in the lower to 1 cm. The weft lines 
are widely spaced, being about 1.5 cm. apart near the lower 
border and 2.2 in the body. 

The monotony in these cloaks was relieved by two or 
three yellow tags spaced at intervals amongst the others. 
They are obtained from a special flax or by using the anter- 
ior surface of laterally split leaves. After heating, light 
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scraping and drying, they assumed a rich golden yellow 
colour. 

This class was used as dress as well as rain cloaks. 
Owing to the thick thatch of tags, they were heavy and 
warm. They looked well and were the most serviceable 
cloak on military campaigns. One of the Atiawa expedi-— 
tions in the early part of the nineteenth century was called 
from the extra large plaited neck bands of their cloaks, the 
heke whiri nui, “the high collar expedition.” The height 
and size of the collar has thus demanded the attention of the 
male sex from a very early stage of culture. 

(1) TAG CLOAKS, korowai.—In this class, the close thatch 
of undressed strips gives way to a superior though more 
sparsely distributed ornamentation of two-ply twisted black 
cords. These tags are made of flax fibre about 34 cm. long. 
They are knotted at each end with an overhand knot and 
doubled. The doubled end is caught under one of the weft 
pairs as it is passing over a warp. The tags thus hang 
down in pairs, 17 cm. in length. In the more thickly orna- 
mented cloaks, the tags are attached about 4 cm. apart on 
alternate weft lines. In the successive rows, the tags are 
attached opposite the middle of the intervals in the row 
above. This gives a regular, uniform appearance. In more 
sparsely tagged cloaks, the tags may be over 8 cm. apart 
and be attached to every fifth or sixth weft line. Near the 
side margins, a decorative change is often effected by 
attaching the tags to every weft line to form two or more 
vertical lines. The neck fringe of longer tags, seen in rair 
capes and cloaks and in the special strips of dogskin in the 
dogskin cloaks, is also observed in the tag cloaks. A specia 
row of longer and thicker tags is attached closely togethe! 
by a thicker two-ply twined weft just under the neck band 
This, like the others, is called a kurupatu. 

The warps are further treated by extra washing, beatin; 
and rubbing between the hands to render them softer. Thi 
process also renders them whiter in colour. For about | 
hand-breadth at each end of the neck border, the warp end 
are left projecting as a fringe of thrums. This is ver 
characteristic of the class. Between the fringes, the war 
ends are made into a neck band by twisting them over to th 
back and fixing them some warp spaces further on by a.cor 
tinuous two-ply twined weft. The three-ply braid neck ban 
is not usual. 


: 
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Plate 20 shows a typical tag cloak ( korowai) folded to 
show part of the inner surface. The dimensions are:— 
Width, neck 144.4 cm.; middle, 154; bottom, 127.2; depth, 
left, 109.; right, 109.8; middle, 119. The warps are usually 


finer than in the previous class, being 5 to 1 cm. at the 


upper part, and 7 to 1 cm. in the lower. The weft lines are 
also much closer together, the distance between them aver- 
aging .7 cm. 

The above is an example of the finer garments of this 


class. Plate 25 shows the commencement of a coarser type, 


in which the material is not much finer than in the rain 


‘cloaks. Here, the warps are 4 to 1 cm. and the weft spacing 


is 1.1 cm. 


Strips of further ornamentation are usually run in nar- 
row widths down the side borders and along the lower 
border. It consisted of black cords and sometimes reddish 
brown, attached along the weft lines for short distances in 
tufts or loops to form parallel straight lines or a zig-zag 
pattern termed paheke. In modern garments, coloured wool 
was largely used and in some cases, feathers or short rolls 
of the material used in piupiu kilts. 


In a variety of this class, the black tags are twisted 
loosely by a particular method which gives them an un- 
ravelled appearance. The garment then takes the name of 
karure to distinguish it from the korowai described above. 
Some tribes call it raho kuia or koroheke from the supposed 
wrinkled appearance of the tags. The tags may be dyed or 
undyed. 

In yet another variety, tufts of dyed fibre resembling 
pompoms take the place of the twisted cord tags. These 
cloaks are called ngore. Plate 21 shows a well-made example 
of this variety and though wool is used for the pompoms 
and paheke ornamentation, the technique is typical. The 
dimensions are: Width, neck, 138. cm.; middle, 144.; bot- 
tom, 152.5; depth, left 115.5; right, 115.2; middle, 144.2. 
The pompoms are more widely spaced than the black cord 
tags. The ornamentation at the side borders consists of 
short lines of loops extending in on each weft line from 1.5 


em. at the neck to 4 cm. at the bottom. The loops are 1 cm. 


long and the rows overlap each other. To the inner side 
of the loops, a zig-zag effect is produced by running a strand 
of wool along each weft line for about 7 cm. The strand is 
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caught under the weft on every fifth warp and runs alter-— 
nately above and below the weft line. Similar ornamenta- 
tion is continued along the lower border and a modified form 
below the neck border. The bottom selvedge, the twisted 
neck band and the upper thrum fringes are the same as in 
the korowai. The cloak is finely made, containing eight 
warps to 1 cm. whilst the weft lines average .8 cm. apart. 

Other ornamental effects were obtained by grouping the 
zig-zag lines or short loops into rectangles on the body of 
the garment and also by alternately spacing the weft lines. 
into closer pairs with wider intervals between them. Dyed 
warps were also used to form vertical strips of black and: 
white. Change of effect was even sought by introducing 
lines of coloured wefts. 

The tag cloak class though worn by all was more appro- 
priate with women. : 

(3) FEATHER CLOAKS, kahu huruhuru.—tThe body of the 
garment was made in exactly the same manner as in the two 
preceeding classes but feathers were attached to the outer 
surface during manufacture instead of tags. In closely 
covered cloaks, the feathers were attached to every second 
or third warp along alternate weft lines. In others, the 
feathers were spaced more widely apart according to the 
feather material available or the taste of the craftswoman. 
Instead of covering the surface completely, the feathers 
were sometimes arranged in vertical strips or squares and 
rectangles with plain areas between. 

Like his Polynesian kinsmen, the Maori prized red as the 
colour of chieftainship. The most valuable feather cloaks 
were those made with the bright red feathers obtained from 
beneath the wing of the kaka parrot. Nestor meridionalis. 
As it took a large number of birds to provide ‘sufficient 
feathers for a full-sized cloak, the value of the garment was 
accordingly enhanced. They were callied kakahu kura or 
kahu kura, a red cloak. The name and meaning corresponds 
to the ahu ula of Hawaii already described. These cloaks 
are very rare. One in the Auckland Museum has unfor. 
tunately faded and lost its brilliant appearance. Next ir 
value were the cloaks made with feathers of the kiwi 
Apteryx of various species. The feathers of other bird: 
were used such as the wood pigeon (Hemiphaga novae-zea 
landiae), parson bird (Prosthemadera novae-zealandiae) 
parakeet (Cyanoramphus novae-zealandiae), Woodhel 
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(Ocydromus australis), albatross (Diomedea exulans) and 
- others. 


Vertical strips or designs in squares and triangles were 
tastefully worked in red, white, black, green and brown 


with the various coloured feathers. The feathers of 


pheasants and fowls have been used since their introduc- 
tion into the country and the use of European dyes has not 
improved Maori art. Some years ago at an exhibition in 
Christchurch, some feather cloaks were entered in a com- 
petition. in the Maori Arts and Crafts Section. The two 
European judges carefully explained to their Maori col- 
league that the prize was to be awarded for pure Maori 
work and material. One cloak stood out above the others 
for neat workmanship and the two European judges had no 
hesitation in coming to a decision. To their surprise, how- 
ever, their Maori colleague after casually glancing at it, 
minutely examined the others and decided in favour of the 
best of an obviously inferior lot. Then with a smile on his 
face, he patiently listened to the arguments of his brother 
experts. When the oratory subsided, he glanced apologetic- 
ally at the beautifully made cloak and quietly asked, “ Since 
when was the pheasant a Maori bird?” This was Hori 
Pukehika of Whanganui upon whose knowledge the founda- 
tion of this study has been laid. His wife Tira is an expert 
and the exquisite little kiwi feather cloak figured in Plate 
22 was made by her. 

The short loop and zig-zag line ornamentation used on 
the borders of the tag cloak class, is held to be the proper 
ornamentation for feather cloaks. Of late years, the coloured 
taniko borders are very commonly used. The neck border 
was finished off with the long twist as in tag cloaks. The 
thrum fringe at either end was used at times but does not 
seem orthodox. 

Plate 22 shows the well-made kiwi feather cloak men- 
tioned. The dimensions are: Width, neck 114. cm.; bottom, 
104.6; depth, left 83.; right, 86.2; middle, 89.3. The em- 
broidered side borders of taniko are 3.7 cm. in width and the 
lower 7.2 cm. The feathers are attached along every third 
weft line on every seventh warp. There are five to six 
warps to 1 cm. and the weft lines are .7 cm. apart. 

Feather cloaks were usually worn by women of rank 
whilst the kahu kura was essentially the mantle of high 


chieftainship. 


3} 
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(4) PLAIN CLOAKS WITH EMBROIDERED BORDERS, parawat 
or kaitaka.—This class of cloak ranked high in value. The 
body was plain without ornamentation of tags or feathers. 
Specially selected fibre was used and in order to maintain 
the shiny appearance of the natural fibre, the warp material 


*, 
5 
* 
7 


did not receive the extra washing and beating that the three — 


previous classes did. 
The special feature of the class was the attachment to 
the sides and bottom of bands worked in coloured geo- 


metrical patterns by a special technique known as taniko. — 


The colours used were black, red-brown, yellow and the 


white of the undyed fibre. The yellow, obtained from the - 


bark of a Coprosma, does not seem to have been used by all 
tribes. The black already mentioned and the red-brown 
colour, obtained from the bark of the tanekaha or toatoa, 
Phyllocladus trichomanoides, were*common to all. 

The taniko borders were made narrow at the sides and 
wider at the bottom. Taniko was never used at the neck 
border and any pictures showing such is due to the gar- 
ment being turned upside down for show purposes. The 
cloaks may be divided into two main varieties which when 
worn, show (1) the weft lines running horizontally as in 
all the previous classes and (2) the weft lines running ver- 
tically. 

In the horizontal weft variety, the first weft line forms 
the neck border. It was usual, however, to run coloured 
strands in a three-ply twine along this weft line and fix 
single elements of the twine, in turn, at short intervals by 
inclusion under the weft. The taniko bands were never 
made and attached separately but their warps were attached 
in the proper position during the making of the garment. 
The taniko technique is dealt with later. The best variety, 
the huaki, has two taniko borders on each side and at the 
bottom. The type shown in Plate 23 has the following 
dimensions: Width, neck 169.4 cm.; bottom, 169.; middle, 
177.2; depth, left 110.4; right, 111.6; middle, 124.3. The 
upper and lower taniko borders are 12.4 and 15 cm. re- 
spectively whilst the side borders are very narrow with 2 
cm. The upper border is formed by the selvedge com- 
mencement with a three-ply coloured twine caught in along 
the first weft line. The warps average 7 to 1 cm. and the 
weft line intervals average .9 cm. The whole class was 
called parawai by the Whanganui tribe and kaitaka by 
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: others. The simplest form with the single lower and side 

: taniko bands was called a patea. 

The variety with vertical weft lines was called a pae- 

_paeroa and was highly valued. Plate 24 shows an excellent 

example in which the vertical weft lines can be plainly 

-seen. The neck border consists of a two-ply twisted cord 
in two colours and the taniko borders are exquisitely 
finished. 

The garments of this fourth class are wider than those 
of the other three. They are usually finer and though the 
huaki figured may not bear this out, the portion of a 
paepaeroa in Plate 26 contains 11 warps to 1 cm. and the 
weft line intervals are .59 cm. Some are very short in 
depth and are said to have been belted round the waist as 
a kilt. 

The above completes the list of Maori garments. There 
are other sub-varieties and local differences such as in those 
of the South Island where tussock grass has been used as 
thatch and strips of birdskin used for adornment. 


GENERAL MAORI TECHNIQUE. 


PREPARATION OF MATERIAL.—With the exception of kie- 
kie and toi used in some rain capes, the fibre used in Maori 
garments was obtained from the leaf of the Phormium 
tenax. The leaves of the kiekie and toi were soaked in still 
water for some days when the epidermis and inter-fibrous 
material was easily scraped off. The Phormium tenax 
fibre was obtained by two methods, the haro or tika and 
the takiri. 

In the haro or tika process, the posterior or outer sur- 
face of the half blade was lightly cut across. Holding the 
blade on one side of the cut, a shell was placed against the 
anterior surface, opposite the cut. With firm even pres- 
sure, the shell was drawn along the anterior surface, 
assistance being given by the left hand drawing the flax 
blade away from the body. This caused the posterior sur- 
face to separate and peel off as deep down as the cut. The 
blade was reversed and the other part treated similarly. 
The posterior portion of the blade thus removed contained 
very little fibre but much inter-fibrous material. The 
quantity of fibre was not worth saving and much subsequent 
scraping and cleaning was thus avoided. The peeled off 
posterior portion was the part used to form the broad tags 
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«n rain cloaks. The epidermis of the anterior surface of ‘ 
the blade was now scraped off with a shell. It is more © 


difficult to remove. If lightly scraped and left on, it turns 
a golden yellow colour when dry. Tags of this were used 
in the black rain cloaks to enhance their appearance. 


The takiri process can be used only with certain kinds ~ 


of flax in which the fibre separates easily from the posterior 
portion of the blade. After making an incision as above, 
the separation at the cut is coaxed for a short distance. The 
posterior portion of the blade on one side of the cut is 
firmly clasped with the left hand and by a quick pull with 
the right, the anterior part with the fibrous portion is torn 
away. With suitable flax, the fibre will peel off right to the 
end of the blade. The other part from the cut is treated 
similarly. Takiri means to pull or jerk whilst haro means to 
serape. Though botanically there hre only two varieties of 
Phormium, the Maoris gave many names according to dif- 
ferent qualities as regards length and stiffness of leaf and 
quantity, colour and strength of fibre. These variations were 
probably due to differences of soil and climate but their 
practical application was well understood by the various 
tribes. 

The fibre was washed and again scraped to render it 
clean and white. It was then dried and hanked ( whakaio). 
Before use it was rubbed between the hands (komiri) to 
separate the individual fibres ( kaka). This was sufficient 
for weft material and the warps of the parawai class of 
cloak where the silky sheen of the fibre was desired on the 
unornamented body of the cloak. In old garments, the 
colour darkens into what Ling Roth? has aptly termed buff 
colour. In rain, tag and feather cloaks, where the body is 
covered with ornamentation, colour gives way to the desire 
for a fabric of softer feel to the skin. The warp material 
for these classes was thus further washed and beaten on a 
flat water-worn stone with stone pounders (patu muka). 
These large flat stones with rounded water-worn sides and 
ends may nearly always be found in old deserted forts. They 
were an indispensable part of domestic equipment. They 
do not appeal to the ubiquitous curio hunter and are thus 
allowed to remain as a mute but enduring witness that the 
arts of war and peace flourished side by side. The extra 


2. Ling Roth, Opt. cit. 
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washing and beating besides rendering the fibre softer made 
them much whiter in colour as the natural silky sheen was 
destroyed. 


PREPARATION OF WEFTS AND WARPS. 


Wefts and warps were prepared by taking the requisite 
number of fibres and rolling them together on the bare thigh 
with the right palm. The rolling was always done in two 
movements; the first away from the body and the second 
toward it. Where a two-ply cord was required, the fibres 
were divided into two equal portions. Holding one end 
stationary with the left hand, the two divisions were rolled 
under the right palm away from the body in such manner 
that though rolled on themselves, they were kept separate 
and distinct. In the second movement toward the body, 
the two strands were rolled over one another into a two- 
ply twist. The closeness or tightness of the twist depended 
on the pressure exercised by the right hand in the second 
movement. The proper twist only extended between the 
point held by the left hand and the little finger side of the 
right palm. It was this part of the palm that besides 
rolling the strands, maintained the interval between them 
in the first movement and allowed them to come together 
in the second. During the second movement, the two strands 
beyond the little finger side of the palm also became twisted 
in an irregular fashion. The left hand now took hold at the 
end of the properly twisted portion and the two strands 
beyond that were separated. Another section is rolled and 
twisted as before. Thus by short sections, the two strands 
are twisted to their ends. As it is usual to commence the 
rolling some distance from one end, the cord is turned and 
the unrolled end completed. In rain, tag and feather cloaks, 
it is usual for the warps to be rolled with a loose two-ply 
twist. These are further beaten and rubbed between the 
hands until they have a crinkly appearance. When they do 
not straighten out, they are deemed soft enough to assemble 
into a garment. 

THICKNESS OF WARPS.—The warps vary in thickness 
from the coarse material in kilts and rain capes to the finer 
strands in the parawai cloaks. The following table showing 
the average number of warps per centimeter and per inch in 
the various types of garments figured in the plates, show 


the differences :— 
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TABLE I. 


Thickness of Warps in different Garments. 


Garment Plate Warps to lcm. Warps to 1 in. 
Kilt 15 3. 75 

Rain Cape 16 oO 1.5 

Rain Cloak 19 4. 10. 

Coarse Tag Cloak 25 4. 10. 

Fine Tag Cloak 20 5. to 7. 12.5 to 17.5 
Ngore (pompom) Cloak 7AS 8. 20. 

Feather Cloak 22 5. to 6 12.5 to 15 
Huaki, Cloak 23 (f 17.5 
Paepaeroa Cloak 24 is 27.5 

War Cloak (fragment) — 6. 15. 
Dogskin Cloak lyf 4.5 11.25 
Taniko on Feather Cloak 22 8. 20. 

Taniko on Paepaeroa 26 11. 27.5 


It will be noticed from the table, that the rain cloak 
is of the same texture as the coarser tag cloaks. The finer 
tag cloaks and feather cloaks resemble each other. The 
ngore though classed with the tag cloaks is of finer texture. 
This is probably due to the fact that less concealment of the 
body by ornamental additions necessitated better work 
being done on it. Fine work reaches a high standard in the 
plain body cloak with 27.5 warps to the inch. Ling Roth* 
figures a cloak in the Whitby Museum with 29.2 warps per 
inch. The warps vary in thickness in the same garment, 
being thinner usually at the lower border than in the body 
and the neck. 

SETTING UP THE WARPS.—There was no spindle used by 
the Maori. The warp length was thus the length of the 
fibre used and when it neared its end, a fresh length was 
added. The appropriate number of warps for the required 
width of the garment having been prepared, they were 
joined together at one end by the first weft line. The 
setting up of the first weft line was done on the left hand by 
picking up each warp with the right and placing it between 
the two or four elements of the particular weft used. The 
weft elements were then twined or interlocked over it and 
again separated to make place for the next warp. The 
warps are called whenu or-io and the weft, aho. The first 
weft line which takes the place of the beam in textile weav- 
ing, is called the tawhiu or aho tahuhu (ridgepole weft). 


3. Ling Roth, Opt. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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_ The process of setting up the warps is known as kanoi or 
taua. On completion of the first weft line, the work was 
suspended between two weaving sticks, turuturu. These 
were pointed at the lower ends and knobbed or carved at the 
upper. As the worker sat on the ground at her work, the 
sticks were short being about 18 inches long. The left 
stick was stuck in the ground and the left end of the first 
weft line attached to it below the knob with a strip of 
fibre. The right end of the weft line was drawn taut, the 
right weaving stick stuck in and this end of the weft line 
attached to it. In some cases, the left end of the weft line 
was tied to the left stick before the weft line was completed 
so as to take up the slack. 

The commencement or beginning border of a garment 
is thus the edge made by the ends of the warps where they 
are joined together by the first completed weft line. Apart 
from the weft technique, there are two ways of dealing with 
the warp ends which for the sake of future convenience 
will be referred to as the thrum commencement and the 
selvedge commencement. 

In the thrum commencement, the short ends of the warps 
projecting above the first weft line are merely left as a 
short fringe of thrums. Fig. 16. 

In the selvedge commencement, the warp ends above the 
first weft line are left longer. As the work commences on 
the left, they are bent over to the right and made to re-enter 
the weft line two, three or more warp spaces further on, i.e., 
they are in turn included under the weft stroke made over 
the particular warp. They are left long enough to be in- 
cluded by the second weft line. Fig. 17. Thus they are 


Fic. 16. ice 17s 


‘Thrum commencement. Selvedge commencement. 
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firmly fixed and form a selvedge. In the shorter warps for 
taniko bands, the warp strands are fixed at the middle by © 
a first two-pair weft with the selvedge commencement. The ~ 
bent over part thus forms a full length warp. Ff 

WORKING THE WEFT LINES.—With the warps suspended 
between the weaving sticks, all weft lines must start on the 
left and be worked horizontally across to the right. This 
applies to every type and class of garment. Round the 
first or left marginal warp, the weft elements are usually 
doubled at their middle. Thus in a two-ply twine, one 
strand is taken and doubled at its middle round the left 
marginal warp whence it carries on in a plain twine. There 
is thus no knot on the left or commencing side border. The 
weft elements are worked round each individual warp by 
hand. On arriving at the end of the line, they are knotted 
directly over the right marginal Warp with an overhand 
knot or are brought back into the body of the garment over 
a few warps and then knotted. The latter is done to save 
the knot from extra friction at the edge. 

In war cloaks, dogskin cloaks and taniko borders, the 
successive weft lines are worked together as closely as pos- 
sible; in all other forms, the weft lines are spaced a varying 
distance apart according to the type of garment. Even in 
the same garment, the weft lines are closer together at the 
lower part than in the body and upper part. In the rain 
cloak figured, the interval at the lower part is 1.5 cm., 
which increases to 2.2 cm. in the other parts. 

The following table recapitulates the weft line intervals 
for the garments already figured :— 


TABLE II. 

Average weft line intervals in different garments. 
Garment , Plate. Average interval in cms 
Kilt. 15 1.6 
Rain Cape 16 1.2 
Rain Cloak TS 1.5 to 2.2 
Coarse tag Cloak 25 aleal 
Fine tag Cloak 20 otf 
Pompom tag Cloak 21 8 
Feather Cloak _ 22 A 
Plain, with taniko eee 9 
Plain, with taniko ~ 26 59 


The intervals in the above types may be greater or les: 
according to the taste or industry of the individual worker. 


hm 
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The second weft line worked is called the aho tapu or 
sacred weft. A certain number of short weft lines were 
interpolated at various parts to shape the garment to the 
contour of the shoulders and buttocks. They were called 


_ aho poka. 


The position in which garments are made is most 
important. It has led to changes in technique which are 
very confusing to those unacquainted with the reasons 
which gave rise to them. The first border of the approxi- 
mately rectangular garments was formed, as we have seen, 
by the thrum or selvedge commencement of the warps sus- 
pended by the first weft line between the weaving sticks. 
From this border, the work proceeds downwards and from 
left to right until the body of the garment is finished. But 
the commencing and finishing borders do not continue as 
upper and lower or function as neck and bottom in all com- 
pleted garments. This happens in only one class of garment 
as Table 3 shows. 


TABLE III. 


Situation of Commencing (upper) and Finishing (lower) 
Borders, when Garments are worn. 


Finishing Border. 


Type. [Where Worn 


Neck 
Neck 


Commencing Border. 
Garment. 


Where Worn 


Thick Braid 
Thick Braid 


Bottom 
Bottom 


Rain Cape Thrum 
Rain Cloak | ‘Thrum 
Tag Cloak Thrum or 


Selvedge Bottom Finer ‘Twist | Neck 
Pompom 
Cloak Thrum or 
Selvedge Bottom Finer T'wist | Neck 


Feather Cloak| Selvedge Bottom Finer Twist | Neck 


Plain Body, 


Horizontal 

Weft Selvedge Neck Taniko Band | Right Side 
Plain Body, 

Vertical 

Wett Taniko Band} Left Side Taniko Band | Bottom 


Thus in all the classes where extra material is attached 
to the body, the commencing borders, whether thrum or 
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selvedge finish up at the bottom whilst the last border to — 
be made becomes the neck border. They are thus made up- — 
side down. This was done through no vagary of the primi- 
tive mind but for a very obvious reason. By working with 
the garment in this position, the tags and feathers were kept — 
pointing upwards and away from the new weft lines being — 
added. Thus the active working part was kept clear of 
obstructions. When the completed garment was reversed 
for wearing, the tags and feathers hung down in their 
normal position. The hanging position was necessary in 
rain capes and cloaks to turn the rain and in feather cloaks 
as being the more natural and better looking. Plate 25 
shows a tag cloak with the first weft line stretched between 
the weaving sticks. The selvedge commencement will 
obviously form the bottom border of the completed article. 
For the attachment of tags and feathers, the outer surface 
of the cloak must be toward the worker. 


In the plain body cloaks, there is no trouble with attach- 
ing tags and feathers and, therefore, no necessity to com- 
mence at the bottom. In the cloak with horizontal weft lines, 
the commencement of the selvedge type remains as the 
upper border on completion and functions as the neck 
border. The only complication is the attachment of the 
taniko bands. We have noted how the weft line begins on 
the left marginal warp and ends on the right marginal. In 
rain capes and rain cloaks, these first and last warps are 
represented by three-ply braid to form an edging for the 
sides and in tag and feather cloaks by two-ply twist usually 
of different colours. In the plain cloak with horizontal 
wefts, the places of the first and last warps are taken by a 
weft line keeping taniko warps together. Before the first 
weft for the cloak is worked, lengths of taniko warps are 
set up with the selvedge commencement by a single pick of a 
two-pair weft. The weft line of these are treated as 
marginal warps and when set up with the warps for the 
body, they hang down vertically between the weaving sticks 
on the left and right of the suspended warps, with their own 
warps standing out at right angles. Fig.18. The bottom 
band of taniko is usually worked on completion of the body 
of the garment, generally by continuing on the body warps 
with the appropriate coloured wefts. The garment is now 
hung sideways between the weaving sticks so that the taniko 
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Left (beginning) and right (finishing) edges of garments. 
(a) Rain Cape. (b) Tag Cloak. (c) Plain Cloak with saniko borders 
and horizontal weft lines. (d) Plain Cloak with taniko borders and 


vertical weft lines. 


warps for the left border will hang vertically. On com- 
pletion, the garment is reversed and the right taniko border 
completed. 

With the plain cloak with vertical weft lines, the bottom 
commencement was also not needed but the neck commence- 
ment was impossible. The only technique the Maori had in 
working the weft lines was horizontally from left to right. 
He never worked his weft lines vertically. When a variety 
of garment with vertical lines was required, it could only be 
obtained by changing the position of the garment after it 
had been worked horizontally. This was done simply by 
making the commencement at what was to be the left 
border. Plate 26 shows clearly what happened. As the 
left border had to have a taniko band, the worker com- 
menced with that. On its completion, the warps were con- 
tinued on as warps for the plain body. On the left, the 
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taniko warps for the bottom border were attached as the : 
work went on in a similar manner to the warps for the left — 
taniko border in plain cloaks with horizontal wefts, already — 
described. These can be seen on the left in the plate where — 
they have been gathered into a loose braid to keep them out — 
of the way. On the right, the last warp becomes a coloured ~ 
two-ply twist which will form the neck band. When the 
requisite length of plain body had been made, the warps 
were continued on as warps for the right taniko border. — 
This was completed without altering the relative position of 
the work. The garment was then turned from left to right 
to allow the already attached warps for the bottom taniko 
band to hang vertically. When this was completed, the 
garment was in position for wearing, with taniko borders 
on the sides and bottom, a two-ply twisted cord for the neck 
and the weft lines running vertically on the plain body of 
the garment. 


There are other differences in the arrangement of the 
interpolated short rows which will be referred to later. 


(To be Continued.) 


A NOTE ON THE COMPOSITION OF A MAORI 
COMPOST FROM TARANAKI. 


By L. BISHOP. 
Chemical Laboratory, Cawthron Institute, Nelson. 


PS the Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. KXXII., No. 

2, Mr. W. H. Skinner has drawn attention to the occur- 
rence of a compost heap on the banks of the Hangatahua 
(Stony) River, about 17 miles south-west of New Plymouth. 
The compost heap is known to have been prepared by the 
Taranaki Maoris for use on their kumara beds. It is 
stated that the compost was prepared by the admixture of 
succulent twigs and leaves with specially selected sand and 
silt brought down by the river in time of flood or thrown 
up by the sea during storms. 

As the method of preparation of the compost seemed to 
differ in several ways from those suggested by Messrs. Rigg 
and Bruce* as being utilised by the ancient Maoris of Wai- 
mea West, Nelson, in the preparation of their kumara lands, 
it was thought that a chemical examination of the compost 
would throw further light on the methods adopted by the 
Taranaki Maoris in its preparation. Through the kindness 
of Mr. W. Gray, of Okato, a sample from the interior of the 
compost heap was obtained, and a careful examination of its 
composition was made in the laboratory.. In a note attached 
to the sample Mr. Gray states that the compost when 
spread on the land has considerable value as a fertiliser, 
excellent results with kumaras, mangolds and carrots being 
obtained by its use. 


SUPERFICIAL EXAMINATION. 

A superficial examination of a mixed sample taken from 
several parts of the compost heap showed that it consisted 
of coarse sandy particles, very uniform in size. The sand 
was dark in colour, due the presence of charcoal and mag- 
netic ironsand. Pieces of charcoal could be picked out 


* Thid. 
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easily by hand, while from 10 to 12 per cent. of ironsand 
particles could be separated readily by the use of a magnet. — 


MECHANICAL ANALYSIS. 


The sample was separated into fractions of differently 
sized particles by sedimentation through water. In the 
following table a comparison is made of the mechanical 
composition of the compost sand with that of the Maori 
gravel soil of Waimea West, Nelson :— 


TABLE I. 
MECHANICAL ANALYSIS. 


Compost Sand Maori Gravel Soil 


Per cent. Per cent. 

Moisture Be =. sod 1.0 1.6 
Organic Matter -... 22 Bei 2.5 6.4 
Fine Gravel ne Be bs 4.5 | 14.5 
Coarse Sand _ ...- = ae hOS:0) 93% 38.9 713% 
Fine Sand = ie eee LOD | 17.2 | 
Coarse Silt — ne =. 1.8 10.0 
Fine Silt nae =o — 6 8.4 
Clay a. = ppd 453 2.6 

Total ee a rete OOM 99.6 


NOTE.—The Maori Gravel Soil contains 22.8 per cent. of Small Stones. 


The results of the mechanical analysis show that the 
compost sand is composed of particles, very uniform in size. 
The two fractions, coarse sand and fine sand, amount to over 
88 per cent. of the total. There is nearly 93 per cent. of 
coarse particles in the compost sand as compared with 73 
per cent. in the Maori gravel soil of Waimea West. It 
must be remembered, however, that the latter contains 22.8 
per cent. of small stones which were separated by sieves 
before the mechanical analysis was undertaken. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


The following table (II.) shows the plant food content 
and lime requirement of the compost in comparison with 
those of the Maori gravel soil as well as the averages for 
several Taranaki soils :— 
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TABLE II. 
PLANT FOOD CONTENT AND LIME REQUIREMENT. 
Maori Gravel 


Taranaki Soil Taranaki 1 
Compost — Waimea West Soils 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Nitrogen co nae be .047 .078 59 
Loss on Ignition .... Ee 6.4 — 
2 Available Plant Food— 
Phosphoric Acid (P,O s) .094 .042 .013 
Potash (K,O) ee 01 .019 .018 


3 Plant Food. Soluble in Bie 
Hydrochloric Acid— 


Phosphoric Acid (P,0.) mE -16 — 
Potash (K,O) oe at .25 6 _ 
Lime (CaO) a we eee! — — 
Magnesia (MgO) sit 2a — 4) —- _— 
Lime Requirement Fig.  .... -05 ial — 


NOTES ON THE ANALYSES. 


The most striking feature of the analytical data shown 
in Table II. is the very high content of available phosphoric 
acid in the compost. The amount is seven times greater 
than that usually present in Taranaki soils and is more than 
double that contained in the rich Maori gravel soil of Wai- 
mea West. As the amount of phosphoric acid soluble in 
hydrochloric acid presents no unusual feature, it may be 
safely assumed that the Maoris were directly responsible 
for the enrichment of the soil in this plant food. 


The presence of charcoal, the !ow lime requirement figure 
and the high percentage of available phosphoric acid point 
clearly to the incorporation of ashes, obtained by burning 
wood or other vegetable matter, with the soil. Potash salts 
must have been present in the compost in much larger 
amounts than is the case now. It is well known that plant 
ashes invariably contain much greater percentages of potash 


1 Averages made from data obtained from the Journal of Agri- 
culture and Reports of the Department of Agriculture. 

2 Soluble in 1 per cent. Citric acid. 

3 The presence of Titanium rendered the estimation of Phosphoric 
-acid soluble in hot strong hydrochloric acid very difficult. The result 
given was obtained after extracting in the cold with hydrochloric acid 
sp. g. 1.09. All other determinations were made on the acid extract 
of the usual strength sp. g. 1.125, heated for 48 hours in a water bath. 
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than phosphate. Potash salts are easily soluble in water, — 
and large amounts must have been leached out by rain — 
during the long period which has elapsed since the prepara- — 
tion of the compost. Based on the analysis of the ash of a — 
number of New Zealand plants, the percentage of potash in — 
the compost when it was originally prepared could not have — 
been less than five per cent. 


The percentages of organic matter and nitrogen in the 
compost are much lower than those for the Maori gravel 
soil from Waimea West. The data do not suggest that any 
considerable quantity of leaves, twigs or other vegetable 
matter was used in the compost. The very high percentage 
of available phosphoric acid can only be explained by the 
assumption that very large quantities of plant tissue were 
burnt and the ashes incorporated with the compost. 


SUM MARY. 


The compost prepared by the Taranaki Maoris for use on 
their kumara beds is similar in physical properties and 
texture to the Maori gravel soil of the Waimea West de- 
scribed by Messrs. Rigg and Bruce. The results of the 
chemical analyses show further similarity in the mode of 
treatment of the two soils. Larger quantities of wood-ashes 
were probably used by the Taranaki Maoris than was the 
case at Nelson. The low percentages of organic matter and 
nitrogen in the compost do not suggest that the Maoris used 
any considerable quantity of fresh vegetable matter for 
direct mixing into the compost. 


' 
| THE DEGENERATION OF HUMAN FIGURES USED 
IN POLYNESIAN DECORATIVE ART. 


By RALPH LINTON, 
Asst. Curator of Ethnology, Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 


DECORATIVE use of more or less conventionalised 
representations of human being, or of anthropo- 
morphic deities, is nearly universal in Polynesia. It seems 
to have been least developed in Easter Island, the Chatham 
Islands and Hawaii, where nearly all human representations 
were in the form of images, petroglyphs or other carvings 
which served religious and magical rather than decorative 
purposes. In Hawaii there was a limited use of figures 
carved in the round for supports and handles of utensils, 
spear-rests on canoes, etc., but even in these the use of 
human representations seems to have been governed by 
magical rather than decorative considerations. Throughout 
the rest of Polynesia there was a rather free use of more 
or less conventionalised human figures for the ornamenta- 
tion of many sorts of tools and utensils. Although such 
use probably originated in a desire to increase, by magico- 
religious means, the mana of the object decorated, there 
can be little doubt that in several of the groups aesthetic 
considerations over-shadowed all others. Marquesan carvers 
used human figures as elements in the general design, often 
subordinating them to other motifs, and objects decorated 
with human effigies derived no additional mana from this 
and were used as freely and in the same way as those which 
were undecorated. The same condition seems to have ex- 
isted among the Maori, if one may judge by their artifacts, 
but I am unable to say in how far Maori art was controlled 
by religious considerations at the time of the first European 
contact. In Samoa and Tonga the use of human figures was 
practically confined to carvings on clubs, and such carvings 
appear to have had little or no religious significance. The 
human figures agree in their use with those of birds, fish 
and animals, are of no more frequent occurrence, and are 
never made the dominant feature of the decoration. None 
of the simple angular geometric designs used in western 
Polynesian wood-carving can be derived from them, and 
they are apparently of quite secondary importance. In 
South-eastern Polynesia there was evidently an extensive 
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use of human figures for decoration, but the scarcity of old a 
material from this region makes it difficult if not impossible — 
to establish the scope of their application. Nearly all the © 
old carved objects known are of a sacred character, and — 
from this it seems probable that carving of all sorts was 
used much more for sacred than for secular decoration. x 
Any considerable use of human representations for 
decoration infallibly leads to a modification of the natural- 
istic or more elaborately conventionalised forms. In Poly- i 
nesia the figures were modified to conform to the general 
scheme of.design or were simplified to increase the speed of 
production. In this adaptation two main lines of simplifica- 
tion and degeneration are apparent. Sir Hercules Read’ has 
shown that in South-eastern Polynesia, notably the Cook 
Group, the degeneration of human figures can be traced step 
by step from the simple, rather naturalistic, image to a mere 
group of small geometric elements which by their arrange- 
ment, suggest the body and limbs of the original. An early, 
and perhaps the most important, step in this degeneration 
is the loss of the head. The Marquesans and Maoris pro- 
ceeded along altogether different lines in their adaptation of 
human figures to decoration. The head was always retained 
wholly or in part, although the body and limbs often com- 
pletely disappeared. In extreme cases the Marquesan carver 
reduced his human figure to a pair of eyes, or to one eye 
with its attached ear-scroll, while in Maori carvings the final 
step in degeneration seems to be the use of half the face. 
Both these lines of degeneration are foreshadowed in the 
human figures carved in the round in the Marquesas and 
New Zealand and in South-eastern Polynesia. The treat- 
ment of the head and face in South-eastern Polynesian 
images is usually extremely simple and in many cases the 
features are not indicated. The only exceptions seem to be 
certain images from the Cook Group which show a facial 
convention somewhat similar to the Marquesan one. The 
heads of figures on Tongan and Samoan clubs were also 
treated with great simplicity. Churchill? (p. 144) says:— 
“The expression of these portraits rests upon posture, for 
it will at once be seen that in not a single instance do we find 
any attempt to represent the face or any of its features.” 
In the human effigies of the Marquesans and northern 
Maori, on the other hand, the head was usually dispropor- 
tionately large and the care bestowed on the features shows 
that it was considered the most important part of the figure. 


|< 
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The importance of the head in Maori and Marquesan 
effigies and carved decorations was apparently a direct re- 
sult of certain beliefs which were common to these two 
groups. To the Maori the head was the most sacred part of 
the body and the Marquesans seem to have held similar 
ideas in regard to it. Thus, in that group, anything which 
passed over the head of the eldest son became tabu and had 
to be destroyed. Both groups had the custom of preserving 
the heads of relatives or ancestors, and both kept the heads 
of enemies as trophies. Because of this head cult, a human 
effigy without a head would be meaningless and not 
recognisably human. 

Outside of the Marquesas and New Zealand head cults 
seem to have been unimportant or lacking in Polynesia. The 
preservation of the heads of enemies was apparently limited 
to these two localities. The preservation of the skulls of 
chiefs is recorded from the Society Group and was occasion- 
ally practised in Samoa but seems to have been unknown in 
Tonga. In Hawaii the skeletons of chiefs were preserved 
but no special significance seems to have attached to the 
skull. In Easter Island the skulls of a single clan were 
preserved and used for magical purposes. The distribution 
of headless human effigies in Polynesia, as outlined by Skin- 
ner, seems to be rather closely correlated with an absence 
or poor development of head cults. He records them (3 p. 
68) from Tonga, Hawaii, Easter Island, the Cook Group, 
and also from the South Island of New Zealand and the 
Chatham Islands. Their occurrence in the two last-named 
localities is so much at variance with the artistic canons 
of the northern Maori that it would point to a distinct 
difference in the beliefs of their makers and perhaps indi- 
cates that, in their attitude toward the head, the South 
Island Maori and Moriori agreed more closely with the 
Western and South-eastern Polynesians than with the 
northern Maori or Marquesans. 

The extreme conventionalisation of the human figure in 
the Cook Group presents some interesting problems. In a 
previous publication (4) I have attempted to show that 
material cultures of the same general type as those of the 
northern Maori and Marquesans probably existed at one 
time throughout South-eastern Polynesia. Northern Maor! 
and Marquesan art was predominantly curvilinear, with a 
sonsiderable use of human effigies. In Samoan and Tongan 
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art, on the other hand, human representations were re- 
latively unimportant and the decorative forms were pre- 
dominantly angular and geometric. Churchill? (p. 136) be- — 
lieves that they were originally altogether so and says:—_ 
“Tt seems to be clear that the use of curves upon the flat 
surface, two-dimensional ornament, is just coming into the 
favour of the island engravers, and that under the strong — 
conservatism of savage intellect the ancient decorative arts : 
of the club and the skin have managed effectively to avoid — 
the new idea. In the Cook Group we have images whose > 
facial convention shows a basic similarity to that of the 
Marquesan ones and an extensive use of human effigies for 
decoration. There is also an effective use of circles and 
crescents and of conventionalised heads carved in high re- 
lief. The human figures used in flat decoration are headless 
and have been so highly conventionalised that they bear 
almost no resemblance to the original naturalistic forms. If 
their significance is ignored, they correspond much more 
closely to the small angular designs used in western Poly- 
nesian carving than they do to the full figures made in their 
own group.” In view of these facts it seems probable that the 
historic art of the Cook Group is a hybrid which has arisen 
through the fusing of two originally distinct schools of 
carving. One of these was probably an angular geometric 
art of Western Polynesian type in which human forms were 
unimportant and no stress was laid on the head. The other 
was probably at least partially curvilinear, with an exten- 
sive use of human forms and heads as decorative motifs. 
From the resemblances apparent in Cook Group and Mar- 
quesan images, this old curvilinear art was probably re- 
lated to the ancient art of the Marquesas and, more re- 
motely, to that of the northern Maori. 
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A CARVED HOUSE-POST FROM ESPIRITU SANTO. 


By Dora H. DE BEER. 


rs describing carving executed by primitive people it is 

often difficult to decide just where symbolism ends 
and decoration begins. By symbolism we mean the lines, 
patterns and figures which are placed on an object not for 
ornament but because they have a religious or magical 
meaning that will add to the efficiency of the object. With- 
out them the object would be incomplete. Thus, zig-zag 
lines, to us suggesting nothing beyond an ornamental de- 
sign, to their maker symbolise it may be a snake, or water, 
it matters not—the point is that these lines are symbols, 
and that without them the article would be incomplete. 
Purely decorative designs, on the other hand, have no 
magical or religious meaning and do not add to the efficiency 
of the object on which they are carved; they merely satisfy 
the esthetic sense. 

There is a theory, very commonly expressed, that the 
decorative art of Melanesia is essentially curvilinear, while 
the art of Polynesia—with the striking exception of certain 
areas such as New Zealand—is characterised by rectilinear 
designs. This view is correct so far as Polynesia is con- 
cerned, but is inaccurate as it effects Melanesia. For in 
only one part of Melanesia—the Massim area—is there a 
oredominantly curvilinear decorative art. Elsewhere, purely 
Jecorative art is by no means common, and where it exists 
t is usually rectilinear. Thus, in the New Hebrides, wood- 
sarvings are generally naturalistic and these almost in- 
variably have some religious or magical significance. Of 
he definitely decorative New Hebridean designs not one per 
ent. are curvilinear. The rectilinear decorative patterns 
nay, in some cases, be due to Tongan influence—there have 
seen Tongan invasions in recent times—and such is prob- 
ibly the case with the designs often seen on clubs. (Fig. 
1). In all the cases of this kind examined the designs are 
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inconsequent and entirely lacking in conviction. In other 
cases the rectilinear designs appear to be much more deeply- 
rooted, as though due not to invasion or to passing fashion, — 
but to a permanent settlement or colony of the foreign ele-— 
ment. A very good example of this latter is a carved post 
in the Otago University Museum (D. 22. 692), presented by 
the Rev. F. G. Bowie, and concerning the history of which © 
he has been able to furnish us with very detailed informa- 


tion. 


The post (Fig. 2) is about seven feet high and is com- 
posed of moderately soft wood. The carving is free from — 
European influence; and though roughly finished, yet a 
considerable degree of technical skill was necessary to pierce 
through the solid tree-trunk in so symmetrical a manner. 
The illustration shows that the post is divided into six areas. 
The top one is undecorated, and hollowed like the top of an 
upright tent pole, so that a beam could rest securely in the 
crotch. Immediately below a sort of collar divides it from 
the second area, which is formed of six ribs cut quite free, 
except at either end. These ribs are incised with designs, 
three in number, each design being used on two of the ribs. 
The designs are purely rectilinear; one is simple chevrons, 
and the others are various combinations of straight lines. 
Unlike the Tongan decoration with its characteristic small 
“fields” closely patterned; these designs are bold, and the 
shape of the space they were to ornament has evidently 
been considered by their maker. This second area is 
divided by a second collar from a very similar third area. 
There are again six ribs, slightly shorter, and decorated 
in a less ambitious way with a uniform design of inter- 
secting straight lines, which owing to the curving nature of 
the rib; have a resemblance to parallels of latitude and long: 
itude. A third collar, the duplicate of collar No. 2, term: 
inates this area, and then we have a solid part, rather like 
a truncated cone, incised with inter-secting curving lines 
which form diagonal lozenges. The fifth area consists 0: 
symmetrically placed rows of wooden projections, piercec 
through with a small hole, generally about one inch in dia 
meter. Below this is the stump which entered the ground 
it is slightly broken. There are traces of blue and re 
colouring, no doubt the faded remains of the green and re 
with which it was once painted. 
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__ Now that we have examined the post, let us consider its 
history. 

The Rev. Bowie says it is ‘from the middle of the 
West Coast of Espiritu Santo. It is a peti levine? 
(Tasmate) ,! or peru keae (Nogugu), a “ female ” post, 
as distinguished from a peti tautsu (Tasmate) or peru 
lamane (Nogugu)—Wuusule, lamane—that is, a short 
post for the side of the house as distinguished from 
the long posts supporting the ridge. 

We could come only approximately at its age. We 
noticed it first on a visit to Tasmate in 1914. It was 
said to have been cut by a man named Wutimoli, when 
our informants, men then about, say, 35, were about 
eight or nine years of age—say, roughly, 35 years ago. 

In a kamali there might be 10 or even 15 peti levine 
on each side. Only one or two would be carved like 
this one, the others being carved only a little. Wutimoli 
made the post for a kamali that was being built at 
Supwentas by aman named Tarivakapitu. 

After the death of Tarivakapitu, the kamali went to 
ruin. 

Later south of Supwentas at Paitore, near Tasmate, 
aman named Moli Wusania built a kamali. At Paitore 
they did not carve their posts as at Supwentas. Moli 
Wusania, wishing to have this carved post, took a pig, 
and going by canoe to Supwentas bought with the pig 
the peti. 

Next day the Supwentas men tied to the post, 
painted green and red, various leaves and carried it, 
dancing, to a canoe, and again, at Paitore, from the 
canoe to the kamali. The post was put into a hole, not 
as one of the supports of the building, but in front of 
an end post which held up the ridge-pole. 

Moli Wusania gave the Supwentas men a present 
of yam, taro, pig, fowl and kava. They cooked for 
themselves and drank kava. When the post had been 
put in position, the old man noticed that it did not 
stand firmly: “It shook like a man.” That night, 
while the Supwentas men were still there—they were 


1. Tasmate and Nogugu are, we believe, the names of two different 


languages. 
9. Levine, Keae—female; lamane—male. 
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not to go home till the next day—a temate (spirit) took 
the post back to Supwentas. J 

Next day when it was brought back to Paitore, 
Moli Wusania paid another pig, and the post remained — 
quite resignedly in its place. It was called Peru tete- 
elpoe, ie., no one might touch it, but might look at 
it. Anyone who touched it had to pay a pig with a 
tusk slightly grown.” ¥ 


Mr. Bowie, a planter in South Espiritu Santo, states _ 


that the people of Supwentas differ markedly from the 
inhabitants of adjoining districts, a fact also noted by Dr. 
Speise, and tending to confirm the idea of foreign colonisa- | 
tion. 


THE MAORI AS A DEEP SEA VOYAGER. 


HOW PAHIKO SAILED FOR THE ISLES OF POLYNESIA. 
Cirea. 1675. 


By ELSDON BEST. 


N an early number of the Journal mention is made of 
one Pahiko, an ancestor of the Ngati-Porou folk, who 
left New Zealand to make the voyage to the isles of Poly- 
nesia about ten generations ago. Inasmuch as this seems to 
be the last occasion on which a vessel left New Zealand for 
those parts of which we have any reliable record, I en- 
deavoured when lately in the Waiapu district, to gain some 
further particulars concerning the above event. The re- 
sults of my enquiry are meagre, for I had but a brief 
audience with the man who seems to be best acquainted with 
the story. 

Some eight generations ago a child named Ngako-nui 
was born at Tuparoa. When Tinatoka, a chief of Waiapu, 
heard of the occurrence, he sent messengers to ascertain the 
sex of the child, with instructions to leave it there if it was 
a female, but, should it be a male, then it was to be brought 
to his home. It was ascertained that the child was a boy, 
hence it was taken to Tinatoka at Kopu-te-rehe, a fortified 
village situated on a spur at Wai-o-Matatini, where a gar- 
ment of fine quality was assigned to the child. Now Tina- 
toka had an infant daughter named Haki, and the two 
infants were formally tawmautia, or betrothed to each other 
after the manner Maori. In the case of one of these children 
the milk of the mother failed, and so it became necesssary to 
procure for her some special food, to serve as a whakawaiu, 
ie., to cause a more plentiful flow of milk. One Tuawhio 
was instructed to procure a supply of the small fish called 


moho for this purpose, but he was incensed at receiving such 


a command, and showed his displeasure by making certain 
slighting remarks, one of which was: “ Kaore koe 1 titiro 
ki te ao o te parera e rere nei i runga o Kuha-wherahia.’— 
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(Did you not observe the clouds of the north-west wind 
drifting across Kuha-wherahia). These testy remarks were 
repeated to Tinatoka, who at once marched to attack and — 
punish Tuawhio, who seems to have suffered grievously. The — 
survivors fled to the fortified village of Pahiko, and warned — 
him that he would probably be attacked on the morrow. — 
(Apopo ko koe hei whakamutunga). * 

At that time Pahiko and his immediate followers were ‘ 
engaged in planting their kumara crop, but became seriously | 
alarmed at the prospect of being attacked by the superior — 
force of Tinatoka. They were situated between the devil — 
and the deep sea, and annihilation seemed imminent. They © 
concluded to trust themselves to the deep sea rather than to 
the devil, as represented by Tinatoka, and so at once set 
about making preparations for their departure. They re-— 
solved to sail forth on the ara moana or sea roads of their 
ancestors in search of the isles of Hawaiki, that is to say of 
Polynesia, whence those ancestors had migrated to these 
shores in the days of yore. A new home was to be sought in 
the old one. Such seed tubers as had been planted were 
hastily taken up, and the whole converted into kao to serve 
as a food supply for the voyage. This process is one of 
steaming and sun drying, by which means the tubers of the 
sweet potato are converted into a tough, dessicated article 
of food that will keep for a considerable period. 

While some of the people were making preparations for 
the voyage, fitting up the vessels to be used, and preparing 
sea stores, others busied themselves in continuing what 
were apparently their usual avocations. Thus some con- 
tinued the work of planting, but they did not place any seed 
tubers in the prepared ground, they substituted sections of 
kotau tutu, the succulent, soft young growth of the tutu 
shrub. By such means they managed to conceal all signs 
of preparations for departure from their enemies. The two 
vessels employed were prepared for sea at Awaruahine, and 
so, under cover of night, Pahiko and his harassed followers 
sailed forth upon the vast water desert that rolls for sixteen 
hundred miles between Aotearoa and Rarotonga. When day 
dawned the home of Pahiko lay lone and smokeless to the 
eye of man, but, afar off where the sky hangs down, the 
sails of his vessels were seen as they drifted out on the 
rolling water roads of the old sea kings of long past cen- 
turies. 
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I My informant is a descendant of the Ngako-nui men- 
tioned in the narrative, of the sixth generation from that 
person. His grand-children represent the eighth generation, 

and Pahiko was of the generation preceding Ngako-nui. 
Some lines of descent from the latter are somewhat longer, 
and so we can place this voyage of Pahiko at about 250 
years ago. An interesting feature of this tradition is that 
the spirit of adventure and fearless initiative that marked 
the activities of the old Polynesian voyagers had not been 
dissipated by the long residence in this land. Pahiko was 
a member of Ngati-Tama, one of the old Toi clans, which, 
however, in the time of Pahiko, had probably inter-married 
with the descendants of the Horouta and Takitumu immi- 
grants. It is also evident that the manipulation of ocean- 
going vessels was still understood. The voyage was under 
taken in the spring season, as shown by the fact that the 
kumara crop was being planted at that time. 

One Mou-te-rangi is said to have also sailed from the 
East Coast for the Isles of Polynesia about the same time 
that Pahiko left for those parts; possibly he was one of the 
companions of Pahiko. A query by Tuta Tamati concerning 
Pahiko will be found at p. 61 of the Journal of the Poly- 
nesian Society, Vol. I., It has been stated that no voyages 
from these isles of New Zealand back to Polynesia have 
been made since the arrival of the fleet of vessels about the 
year 1350, that is since that generation. It seems improb- 
able that no such voyage should be made for the space of 
about 500 years. Here, in the case of Pahiko, we have a 
clear tradition of such a voyage having been made about 
250 years ago, and this voyage is known to all the present 
inhabitants of the district where he lived. In 1923 I saw 
at Waiapu a child who had been named Pahiko in memory 
of the old sea rover. 

Another tradition preserved on the eastern side of the 
North Island is to the effect that a vessel under the com- 
mand of one Tu-whirirau left those parts for the isles of 
Polynesia some sixteen generations ago. Rongokako, father 
of Tamatea, is said to have come to this land in the vessel 
named Takitimu and to have returned to his old home in 
eastern Polynesia. This seems to support the Rarotongan 
contention that Takitumu did return to the islands. These 
occurrences, however, took place during the generation of 
the coming of the so-called fleet of Te Arawa, Tainui, and 
other vessels, some twenty generations ago. 
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A tradition preserved by Hauraki natives is to the effect — 
that, many generations ago, a drift fishing canoe from that | 
district reached a small island far across the ocean. That 
island showed clear signs of volcanic activity, and, while 
the castaways were sojourning there, a severe earthquake 
or volcanic eruption occurred. This so alarmed them that — 
they hastily refitted their vessel, took in sea stores, and set — 
forth to return to their home in New Zealand, which they — 
succeeded in doing. Unfortunately we do not know the 
period at which this drift voyage took place, but it was_ 
subsequent to the coming of the fleet. Many canoes have, ~ 
in the course of centuries, been swept away by storms from . 
our coasts, and it is just possible that some of these may 
have reached other lands. Among the Matatua tribes we 
find a tradition of a vessel reaching Whakatane from over-— 
geas many generations ago. The crew thereof was com- 
posed of very dark-skinned folk—kaore i hapa i te mangu- 
mangu—as one of my informants, Pio of Ngati-Awa, put 
it. These people, or some of them, settled at Omeheu on the 
lower Rangitaiki. 

To return to Pahiko. During a brief sojourn at Waiapu 
I met a number of descendants of Ngako-nui, who yet dis- 
cuss the daring voyage of Pahiko in search of a new home. 
These people also told me that a Polynesian, known locally 
as Hare Wahu, lived among them many years ago, and that 
this islander claimed to be a descendant of Pahiko the 
wanderer. If this be so, then our voyager must have reached 
one of the northern isles. The evidence, however, is not 
sound, and cannot be relied on. 

The remark of Tuawhio concerning the north-west wind 
is one that lacks point unless it is explained that the moho 
fish cannot be caught while that wind is blowing. 

In Vol. XIV. of the Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
p. 159, and Vol. XXXI., p. 58, Mr. Graham gives some data 
concerning a people known as Te Ngutuau, who are said to 
have come from Rarotonga about sixteen generations ago, 
and to have lived some time at a place near the East Cape. 
Owing to quarrels with local natives they are said to have 
returned to Rarotonga. These folk are also mentioned in 
the story of Tu-whakairi-ora at p. 20, of Vol. XX. of the 
same Journal. Evidently the two traditions of Ngutuau and 
Pahiko have become mixed in the minds of the natives, as 
the references to the two accounts of planting kotau tute 
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i show. The statement made that the migrants put to sea on 
rafts to cross about 1600 miles of ocean is startling, and, 
as a famed writer remarked, “a little too unusual.” The 

mention of the two persons named. Mou-te-rangi, in connec- 
tion with events that are separated by six generations, is 
probably another effect of confusion. 


A reference to the story of Pahiko will be found in 
Vol. XII. of the Journal, at p. 173. 


The initiative and endurance that distinguished the 
Polynesian voyagers of yore is illustrated in this story of 
Pahiko, and it may be said that those qualities are by no 
means yet extinct in their descendants. Proof of this state- 
ment is occasionally noted, thus in the United Empire maga- 
zine of September, 1918, appeared an account, corroborated 
by officials, of a drift voyage in a small boat made by two 
native lads. These sea waifs drifted some 1300 miles from 
Tarawa, in the Gilbert Group to the northern Carolines. 
These hapless youths were ninety days at sea, during which 
time their only food consisted of six sea birds, a small shark, 
and rain water, all of which they managed to catch. They 
were returned to their island home by Japanese authorities. 


Another interesting illustration is one lately given by 
the Rev. Mr. Durrad, a Melanesian missionary. This inci- 
dent took place at Tikopia Island, north of the New 
Hebrides, some years ago. The natives of that isle are 
Polynesian folk, and it appears that several lads of 15 and 
16 years of age were seized with a desire to see the world. 
They secured a canoe and set forth to see it. After a long 
passage and considerable privation they reached the Banks 
Group, where they were tended by the mission staff and 
eventually returned to their home. 


OBITUARY. 


W regret to have to record the death, at the age of 
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56 years, of Mr. R. H. Rockell, M.A., a member of the — 
Council of the Polynesian Society, and one keenly interested — 
in the advancement of the Society’s work. Mr. Rockel gradu- — 


ated for his M.A. dregree in 1901, taking honours in Latin 
and English. He had been associated with the teaching pro- 
fession in New Zealand the greater part of his life, and was 
the senior master on the staff of the New Plymouth High 
School at the time of his death. In addition to ordinary 
degree subjects, the deceased made a special study of history 
and geography, and had for some time acted as examiner in 
those subjects for the Department of Education. 


Mr. Rockell was deeply interested in music, and had a 


very intimate acquaintance with its history in many coun- 
tries, and also with the works of the great composers, his 
lectures on their life and works were always of deep interest 
and highly instructive. He was a prominent member of the 
Masonic fraternity, and took a leading part in the work of 
the Presbyterian Church, and in many other ways was 
keenly interested in local social work. 


As a member of the Council of this Society, his wide- 
reading, experience, and sound judgment will be greatly 
missed in its deliberations. To his wife and family we offer 
our deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 


REViEWS. 


: 
: EXCAVATIONS IN CAMBODIA. 


1. Stations Préhistoriques de Somron-Seng, et de Longprao (Cam- 
bodge) par H. Mansuy, Préparateur au Service Gedlogique (1902). 


2. Contributions a l’Etude de la préhistoire de l’Indochine; (i.) 
L’Industrie de la pierre et du bronze dans la région de Luang 
Prabang, Haut Laos; (ii.) Gisements préhistoriques des Environs 
de Lang-son et de Tuyén-quang, Tonkin par H. Mansuy, Géo- 
logue du Service géologique de 1’Indochine (1920). 


‘J \ HESE three pamphlets, the last two of which appeared eighteen 

years after the first, were published by the French Geological 
Service, and deal with the discoveries of French excavators in Cam- 
bodia. The results of their work at the wonderful ruined city of 
Angkor are known to the world; but all over this district they have 
been carrying out work on prehistoric sites, which, though not 
attracting so much attention, is yet of very great interest. It is of 
these minor excavations that these pamphlets treat. 

1. This deals with discoveries made in the neighbourhood of the 
great Tonlé-Sap Lake. J’'rom time immemorial the inhabitants of 
Somron-Seng have been engaged in the making of chalk from shells, 
so that it is natural to find articles made from shell, especially pen- 
dants. Rings and bracelets of hard rock were found, and ear ornaments 
of baked clay and of bone (distention of the ear-lobe to hold such is 
still seen among old women of Cambodia). On six of these we find 
a cruciform design, a rather interesting detail. 

Chisels, gouges, axes, adzes and other implements of this kind 
were found in great abundance. They show a remarkable resem- 
blance to Maori implements. Three fish-hooks, two in bone and one 
stone, have been found, also having a close affinity with Maori work- 
manship. Arrowheads found are of bone, never of stone, agreeing in 
this feature with the arrowss of the Pacific. 

A great deal of pottery has been unearthed in a very fragmentary 
state, only three whole vases being among the number. The designs 
engraved are purely geometrical, evidently patterns already conven- 
tionalised at that time and still popular in the district in this century. 
The workmanship shows considerable skill. 

Only six articles in bronze have been found on these sites—an 
arrowhead, a small chisel, something that may have been attached to 
the top of a helmet, and three little bells. 

The date of these sites is doubtful. They were inhabited, it appears, 
before the beginning of the formation of the Mékong Delta, but 
scientists do not seem to agree as to exactly how long this has taken 
to form. The conclusion arrived at is that probably the date of the 
sites was some centuries B.C. 

The prehistoric site of Somron-Seng represents the perfection of 
the age of polished stone in the Far Hast. Man had at this time 
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evidently been long familiar with working in stone, yet had not — 
attempted much in bronze, as we have seen. 


2. (i.) Practically no excavations have been conducted at Haut- — 
Laos, and articles exam-ned have been bought from natives or picked 
up on the surface of the ground. Objects of stone and of bronze 
found in the alluvion and the banks of the Mékong River show signs 
of frequent retouching. It would seem that the working of bronze 
made its appearance in Indo-China when the polished stone industry i 
was at its greatest perfection. % 


7 


The relative simplicity and archaic workmanship of bronze objects . 
in prehistoric times in the peninsula of Indo-China contrast remark- — 
ably with the diversity and perfection of the bronze industry in Europe : 
and Western Asia. In Indo-China all the prehistoric axes are small, — 
and with sockets, a type that was the last to evolve in the bronze age 
in Europe. Mansuy holds that the European and the Asiatic indus- 
tries in bronze developed absolutely independently. The stone age 
implements of the two Continents are at times practically identical in 
form, but Mansuy claims this is due, not to the influence of one on 
the other, but to identical needs; and the neolithic industry of the 
Far East is definitely separated from that of Europe both in general 
character and by the difference in‘ the variety of implements. 


(ii.) A considerable number of pieces of pottery have been un- 
earthed at Mai-pha, near Lang-Son. The fragments are thin and 
delicate, beautifully proportioned, and really perfect in execution. 
Noticeable are the comparatively large number of small vases with | 
perforated sides, a type found nowhere else in the Far East. 


The pottery found in the caverns of Lang-Son, Tonkin in spite © 
of the finish of its execution, shows itself very much inferior to that 
of Somron-Seng, in Cambodia, where the infinite variety of shape and 
designs of ornamentation combined with perfect taste give evidence 
of a very real sense of the artistic. The fictile art of Cambodia is 
the work of quite another race than that which produced the work 
now found in fragments in the caves of Tonkin. This view is further 
favoured by the evidence of differences in skull found in the two re- 
gions and also by the fact of the geographical distance that separated 
them. 

Very few stone implements have been found in this region—one 
polished axe at Mai-pha, but nothing else of importance. 

At Binh-ca, near Tuyén-quang, there have been found the frag- 
ments of an object of remarkable originality in baked clay. There 
is some doubt as to what it was used for, but the most probable 
explanation is that it was a lamp. 


Only a few fragments of pottery were found here, besides three 
axes, a few lanceheads, and a small ivory bracelet. 

Some of the material found on these sites, which is of the greatest 
importance in the study of Polynesian material culture, is illustrated 
in the three last plates in the article by Mr. H. D. Skinner, published 
in this number of the Journal. 

VIDA M. BARRON, 
University of Otago. 
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Medicine, Magic and Religion, being the Fitzpatrick Lectures delivered 

before the Royal College of Physicians of London in 1915 and 1916, 
| by W. H. R. Rivers, with a preface by Professor G. Elliot Smith. 
. (Kegan Paul, 10s 6d net). 


{ie above work is reviewed in the “Times Literary Supple- 
ment” tor September 18, 1924. In his preface( Professor Elliot 
Smith remarks “ Unc.vilized man, or, as he is more often and wrongly 
called, ‘primitive man ’—differs from ourselves in that he is in 
possession of no widely applied scheme of cause and effect. He has 
no philosophy and no science. His experience compared with ours is 
very narrow; he has little foresight, and he meets troubles as they 
come. We must not conclude, however, on these accounts that he has 
no power of reasoning. .... Moreover, the forces that govern and 
control the life of uncivilized man are not separated and classified 
in his mind as they are in ours. He has thus not yet succeeded in 
differentiating one from another, as we have, the three methods of 
acting on those forces which we designate as Medicine, Magic and 
Religion. In his mind they are as yet all one. If, therefore, we would 
understand the origin of science, we must explore this stage of 
human development and examine its ideas of causation. That is the 
task to which Rivers ‘sets himself in this volume.” 

The reviewer gives the following quotation from the work: ‘“ There 
can be no greater hinderance to progress in our attempts to under- 
stand the mind of man of lowly culture than the belief that his 
actions are determined by motives having that vague and lawless 
character ascribed by many to the thought of savage man... . Savage 
man is no illogical or prelogical creature, but his actions are guided 
by reasoning as definite as that which we can claim for our own 
medical practices.” 

We quote in full the concluding remarks of the reviewer, as they 
bear so directly on a question of outstanding interest to Ethnologists. 
“ Anthropological thought has moved apace during the last few years. 
There is another matter, besides his demonstration of the essentially 
logical character of the practices of these lowly peoples, in which the 
Fitzpatrick lectures of Rivers provides a land mark. Almost until 
the date of the delivery of these lectures, anthropologists generally 
believed that, after a dispersal widely over the earth, which had 
taken place at a very distant period, mankind had evolved its customs 
and institutions with a high degree of independance. It had, indeed, 
been observed that there was a close similarity of custom and belief 
in widely separated places. This resemblance was, however, ascribed 
to a process of independent evolution, the course of which had been 
determined by the tendency of the human mind to respond in certain 
uniform ways to the actions of physical and social environment. 
From this position Rivers had begun to react. He had begun to 
take the view that similarity of practice and belief argued, at least, a 
presumption of similarity of origin. Rivers never attained completely, 
we believe, to the more extreme view, ably represented by Professor 
Elliot Smith and Mr. W. J. Perry, that few, if any, genuine resem- 
blances of belief and practice can be explained, save by invoking the 
theory of common origin or of some process of migration of culture. 
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That view, whether it can be fully established or not, undoubtedly 
represents an important phase in anthropological thought. This 
volume by Rivers is a document of first-rate importance for the — 
development of that phase, and it will thus remain as a worthy ; 
monument to its distinguished author.” : 


A Bibliography of Printed Maori to 1900, By Herbert W. Williams, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Litt.D. (Nov. Zel.), F.N.Z. Inst. 
Dominion Museum Monograph No. 7. 


T is a good many years since the Dominion Museum established 
I a-lead in the matter of publications over all other scientific © 
institutions in New Zealand, with the exception, of course, of the 
New Zealand Institute, which stands in a class different from the rest. 
This lead has not only been maintained; it has in recent years been 
very greatly increased. The present monograph, the seventh in 
sequence, is from the pen of Archdeacon Herbert Williams, and deals — 
with the extremely technical but none the less interesting topic of S 
Maori bibliography. 

The task of the ordinary bibliographer is not a bed of roses; more 
thorny far is that of the Maori bibliographer. He who has collected 
the odd scraps of Maori literature to be found in second-hand book 
shops or which pass from private collections under the hammer—or, 
better still, he who has taken charge of a public library containing 
such items—will realise the Herculean task that faced the Arch- 
deacon. In the first place, the casualties which befell early Maori 
literature were at once extraordinarily heavy and extraordinarily 
irregular. “The Maori—still an untutored savage during the early 
part of our period—could hardly be expected to be a model librarian, 
and the books printed for him, particularly those which appealed to 
him, were used, and perished in the using. Issues of 10,000, or even 
20,000, of works which are now seldom met with by the collector were 
put out by the Paihia Press; while copies may be readily obtained of 
others, equally old, of which no more than 100 were printed.” The 
wars, with the insatiable demand for cartridges arising from them, 
coupled with the cutting-off of all outer supplies of paper, must have 
resulted in the conversion into munitions of whole editions of the 
Testaments. 

Nor were the early printers careful in supplying dates or places of 
publication. ‘ No small proportion,’ we are told, “of the undated 
items were published by Chapman, of Auckland, who seemed almost 
to make it a matter of conscience never to put a date upon anything 
but an almanac.” But the troubles involved by such shortcomings 
grow insignificant when compared with the labour of collating some 
purely Maori publications. 

Through the complexities of-more than a thousand publications 
Archdeacon Williams has worked, reducing chaos to order, and 
leaving behind him a well-mapped province of New Zealand literature. 
The book contains a preface, an historical introduction, and indices of 


authors and translators, printers, places of origin, and titles and 
subjects. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[374] The Historical Value of Tradition. 


In the Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences (X., 7. 
p. 289) Professor J. H. Breasted has a paper on Historical Tradition 
und Oriental Research. He notes the discovery at Bogaz Koi of a 
cuneiform tablet from the archives of the Hittite kings reporting a 
war of Atreus, king of Achaia, against the king of Caria, about 1250 
B.C. ‘There can be no doubt that in this tablet we have a contem- 
porary reference to the cycle of the Trojan wars. ... Thus out of 
the lost oriental back ground of Greek history in Asia Minor comes a 
written document confirming a Greek tradition, born in an age when 
the Greeks themselves still lacked writing. ... This contemporary 
reference to the Trojan war is an epoch-making revelation, which 
must react powerfully upon our treatment of early human traditions. 
It at once demonstrates that such traditions must not be thrown to 
the scrap-heap, but rather carefully divested of gods and goddesses, 
prodigies, and wonders, and then examined for the nucleus of sober 
fact upon which the legendary tale has been built up.” 

This thorough-go'ng vindication of tradition by one of the greatest 
of living historians will be noted with interest by those who are 
attempting to reconstruct Polynesian history. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the process of recovering actual history from 
tradition is quite so simple as Dr. Breasted ‘seems to indicate. 

H.D.S. 


[375] Maori Decorative Designs on Clubs from Fiji. 

The Marine Research Society, Salem, Mass., has recently published 
the journal of Willliam Endicott under the title “ Wrecked Among 
Cannibals in the Fijis” [8vo., 13 illustrations, 76 pages, Fabriano 
paper boards, linen back]. The editor, Mr. Lawrence W. Jenkins, 
keeper of the splendid ethnographic department of the Peabody 
Museum, Salem, has carried out his work in a scholarly manner. 
Endicott’s account of a cannibal feast is probably the fullest we shall 
sver have of such a feast in that group, and one can only wish that 
he had left on record equally full and graphic descriptions of other 
uspects of Fijian life. He records that his ship, “ The Glide,” called 
it the Bay of Islands, where “ we purchased six of the natives from 
me of the chiefs, who we intended to employ in procuring our cargo” 
of trepang and ‘sandal-wood. Hence the Glide sailed for Fiji where, 
yn Nov. 19, 1829, ‘“‘ we found that two of our New Zealanders had run 
1way from us and had gone to live with the Fegee natives.” 

Maori decorative patterns on Fiji clubs are not uncommon. The 
writer has seen examples in the British Museum, the County Museum 
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Truro; the University Museum, Cambridge; the Canterbury Museum; 
the Otago University Museum; and the National Museum, Melbourne. 
They are also present in the Hdge-Partington collection, and the Pea- 
body Museum, Salem, and doubtless elsewhere. None of these examples 
is known to have come from New Zealand, and Mr. Edge- -Partington 
informs me that his example was purchased in Fiji. The origin of the 
designs has often been discussed and it is, no doubt, from them that 
the fable has arisen of an inland Fijian tribe using Maori art motives. 
Jsndicott’s record indicates their probable source. 


H. D. SKINNER. 4 


[376] A Stone Pendant from North Taranaki. 


The stone pendant figured here was found in the neighbourhood — 
of Pukearuhe, North Taranaki. It is an interesting but much simpli- i 
fied variant of the form from Wha- — 
ngamumu figured by Mr. Geo. Gra- 
ham (J.P.S., Vol XXXIL., p. 29, figs. 
2and3). It is beautifully cut from 
a fine-grained lava which takes a 
fine polish. This type of pendant 
bas now been recorded from Auck- 
land, Taranaki, Hawke’s Bay, Marl-_ 
borough, Canterbury, and Otago. It 
varies considerably in details of 
design, but is always executed with — 
much care, the Whangamumu and 
Okain’s Bay examples being prob- 
ably the finest known pieces of 
Maori bone work. It is remarkable 
that no alllied forms have yet been 
recorded from the Pacific, but there 
appear to be very similar stone 
pendants from the Neolithic of 
Japan. 


[377] Forthcoming Books. 

Among the announcements made in Nature, September 13, 1924, 
the following books will be of particular interest to students of 
Pacific ethnology: Cambridge University Press—The Races of Man 
and ,Their Distribution, Dr. A. C. Haddon; The Social and Political 
Systems of Central Polynesia, R. W. Williamson, 3 vol. Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd.: The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead, 
Sir James Frazer. The Belief Among the Micronesians. G. Rout- 
ledge and Sons, Ltd.: Social Organisation, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, edited 


by W. J. Perry; The Threshold of the Pacific, Dr. C. E. Fox, edited by 
Prof. G. Elliot Smith. 


[378] Chair of Cultural Anthropology in the University of Sydney. 
The Sydney Herald of 16-9-24 has the following: “It is considered 

likely that a chair of anthropology will be established at Sydney. The 

Council of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of 


' 
ty 
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Science, during its congress at Adelaide, recommended the Federal 
Ministry to establish a chair of anthropology at an Australian Uni- 
versity. The Ministry has now decided to contribute to the cost of a 
chair at one of the universities, provided that the States of the Com- 
monwealth also share the cost.” ; 

The action of Federal Cabinet in reconsidering its former decision 
to abandon the foundation of the chair is due to the urgent representa- 
tions of Professor G. Elliot Smith and to very generous offers by the 
Bishop Museum toward the field expenses of the professor, if appointed. 
It remains to be seen whether the University of Sydney or the State 
of New South Wales will rise to the occasion. 


[879] Anthropology in the University of New Zealand. 

Thus far the lead given by the University of Otago in establishing 
a lectureship in Ethnology has not been followed in any of the other 
university colleges. Anthropology is now a subject for the B.A. degree 
and it may be taken in the Arts course as a science. No advanced or 
scholarship courses are provided. The external examiner is Dr. P. H. 
Buck. In the 1924 session the class numbered 14 matriculated students. 

The University of Otago has also established a Percy Smith Prize 
which is awarded once in four years to past or present members of the 
University for original work in anthropology. 


[380] Hawaiian Birth and Infancy Customs. 

An article by Laura C. Green and Martha W. Beckwith on this 
subject appears in American Anthropologist, XXVI., 2, p. 230. A 
very full account is given, with charms and chants in the original 
Hawaiian. At p. 236 is an account of rocks with cup and ring mark- 
ings, the navel string being deposited in the cup. 


[381] The Word ATUA. 
In the current number of Man Dr. Ivens completes his article on 
this word in the Polynesian dialects. 


[382] Proceedings of Section H. (Anthropology) of the British 
Association at Toronto, 1924. 

Section H, which was under the presidency of Dr. F. C. Shrubsall, 
had a very long programme, 35 papers being communicated. The only 
piper dealing immediately with the Pacific was that of Mr. Henry 
Balfour on “The Art of Stencilling in the Fiji Islands, and the Ques- 
tion of Its Origin.” A brief account of the meeting appears in Man, 
October, 1924. 


[383] The Late Professor von Luschan. 

The following is taken from “ Natural History ” (magazine of the 
American Museum), May-June, 1924. “Prof. Felix von Luschan, a 
distinguished German anthropologist, died last February. For many 
years he had been professor of anthropology in the University of 
Berlin and had held a corresponding position in the national anthro- 


pological museum of Germany. ... He possessed one of the largest 
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and most complete collections cf anatomical specimens in existence 

. Accompanying the material is a large series of photographs 
extensive notes gathered during von Luschan’s wide travels, and a 
unusually complete library. A few months before his death, Prof. von 
Luschan completed arrangements to transfer this magnificent seri 
to the United States and to deposit them in the American Museu 
This addition to the Museum will make the institution one of the very 
best places in which to study human biology.” 


[384] Personals. 

Dr. Edwin R. Loeb, formerly of the Anthropology Department of 
the University of California, and Mrs. Loeb, have recently returne 
to Honolulu after pursuing anthropological studies in Niue. Special 
attention was paid to the subject of medicine-men taula-atuas, to re- 
ligion and mythology generally, and to the recording of genealogica’ 
tables, all information being recorded in the vernacular. Material 
culture was not neglected; the collection made includes bows and 
arrows, bird nets, spears, house and canoe models, articles of adorn- 
ment and specimens of modern weaving. Photographs were taken of 
cave burials, dances, etc. Dr. Loeb also obtained physical measure- 
ments and scalp-locks. The investigators are preparing their notes’ 
for publication—American Anthropologist. 


In response to the recommendation of the Section on Anthropology 
at the Australian meeting of the Pan-Pacific Congress, the Bishop 
Museum has begun ethnological investigations in Micronesia under 
the direction of Hans G. Hornbostel. During the present year pro- 
vision has been made also for field work in Manua and Tutuila.— 
American Anthropologist. 


Mr. Henry Balfour, curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, has 


been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in place of the late Dr. T. 
N. Annandale. 


— enna 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Council was held in the Library on Thursday, 
18th December, at 4 p.m. Present—W. H. Skinner (chair), Captain W. 
Waller, P. J. H. White and C. Waterston. 

Minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Reference was made by the chairman to the loss suffered by the 
Society in the death of Mr. R. H. Rockell, M.A., a valued member for 
the past four years of the Council, and it was resolved that the 
secretary convey to Mrs. Rockel the deep sympathy of the Council in 
her great loss. 

The date of the annual meeting of the Society was fixed for 
Tuesday, 27th January, 1925, at 8 p.m. in the Library Room, New 
Plymouth. At this meeting the final formalities will be taken for the 
transfer of the head-quarters of the Society from New Plymouth to 
Wellington, and the election of the new Council to control the business 
of the Society in its new quarters will be made. 

The resignations of the following members of the Society were 
received with regret: G. W. Morris, Niue Island, and R. C. Hughes, 
New Plymouth. 

Accounts amounting to £11 were passed for payment. 

The following new members were duly elected:— 


Proposer. 


Rawhiti Paerata, Tokomaru Bay A. T. Ngata 
Rev. Paihipi Kohere, Rangitukia, via Gisborne 5 
Mrs. Henry Brown, 4, Ascot Avenue, Remuera 


Name and Address. 


Dr. R. Pulleine, Adelaide, S.A. H. D. Skinner 
Paimerston North Public Library, Palmerston Nth. F. W. Christian 
Paraire H. Tomoana, Hastings A. T. Ngata 

J. A. Young, M.P., Parliament Bldgs.. Wellington or 

James L. Dabinett, c/o National Bank N.Z., Waihi J. C. Adams 
Makarini T. Ngata, Waiomatatini, via Gisborne A. T. Ngata 


James C. Entrican, Auckland 
Harold Ernest Tonge, Justice Department, Thames 


Geo. Graham 
W. H. Skinner 


Kingi Tahiwi, Native Department, Wellington Anil Ngata 
Harry G. Beasley, London H. D. Skinner 
William Hammond, Thames Dr. Buck 
University Library, Cambridge, England W. H. Skinner 
J. B. Brinsden, 348, The Terrace, Welllington J. M. A. Tlott 


BE. K. Kirkealdie, Salamanca Road, Wellington 
H. D. Bennett, Hawkestone Road, Wellington 
D. Wesley Harber, Pago Pago, Tutinila 


” 
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A scheme 
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poses, 297. 

Clothing Material. 
Polynesia, 26. 
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Clothing of the Maori, 293. . 

Collocott, Rev. E. BE. V.—‘ An Experi- 
ment in Tongan History,’ 166. 
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mara and taro, 317. 
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Contributions a l’Etude de la prehis- 
toire de l’Indochine. Review of, 335. 
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human beings nearly universal in 
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Polynesia, 324. 


de Beer, Dora H. 
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Hebrides), 325. , 
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155. 
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Haster Island (Rapanui). An inscribed 
Wooden gorget from, 149. 
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poses, 323. 
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By E. Winslow Gifford, 281. 
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Fairbrother, H. Trevor. ‘The tale of 
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rating. By Elsdon Best, 87, 151. 
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Fox, Rev. C. E. Note on “A Solomon 
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374). 339. 

Human figures used in Polynesian de- 
corative art. The degeneration of. 
By Ralph Linton, 321. 
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Kahu huruhuru. Feather cloaks 
(Maori). Description of, : 
Kahu-mau-roa and Te Kotuiti. Two 
famous war canoes. By George 
Graham, ‘130. 

Kaitaia (North N.Z.), Drains, The 
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(Note 372), 223. 
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to carvings in Borneo and N.E. Ney 
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Kaitaka, or Parawai Cloaks (Maori). 

_ Description of, 306. 

Kaka (Nestor meridionalis) 
Feather cloaks, 304. 

Kauri tree called “The Kahu-mau-roa,” 
dedicated for building of a war 
canoe, 130. 

Kauri tree called ‘Te Ara-piki-a-Ma- 
kewa-roa,”’ in which lived a family of 
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Description of, 
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__and chronology, 167. 

Kites made of aute bark, 34. 
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__tools of the Tasman Bay Maoris, 103. 

Korowai. Tag cloaks of the Maori, 302. 
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Dr. P. H. Buck, 25, 121, 185, 293. 
Maori compost (for growth of the 
kumara and taro) from Taranaki Its 
composition, 317. 
Maori canoe carvings. 
bailers, ete., 235 
Maori culture, decay of. Some observa- 
tions on. By Geo. Pitt-Rivers, 48. 
faori decorative designs on clubs from 
Fiji (Note 375), 339. 


Stern piece, 
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Maori fireplaces. Method of construc- 
oe for warming and lighting huts, 

Maori inter-tribal wars. Ngapuhi raids 
against Waitemata and Hauraki, 130. 

Maori Mantle. The, By H. Ling Roth. 
Review of, 69. 

Maori material cylture and decorative 
art The origin and relationship of. 
By H. D. Skinner, 229. 

“Maori, The.” By Elsdon Best. Re- 
view of, 214. 

Maori, The, and Bark Cloth. Ancient 

__ songs and reference to, 30 

Maori technique in the manufacture of 
flax garments, 307. 

Marquesas Island. The native and 
material culture of. By E. S. Craig- 
=“ sored and Ralph Linton. Review 
of, j 

Marquesas Island. Culture allied to 
that of Maori, 2383, 241. 

Marquesan carvings. Human figure 
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321. 

Massim area (New Guinea Coast). Its 
decorative art, 233, 241, 325. 

Maui, the Polynesian demi-god, obtains 
fire from Mahuika, 91, 161. 

Maui, the Polynesian demi-god, brings 
wives from the under-world for men, 
169. 

Mauika, the personified form of fire 
(Maori myth), 91, 153, 161. 
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Medicine, Magic and Religion, Lectures 
on delivered by the late Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers. Review of, 337. : 
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N.Z. Results of various excavations, 
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Mon-Khmer group of languages and 
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Morioris of the Chatham Islands. (Note 
354), 80. 
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H. D. Skinner. Review of, 66. 
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ascribed to, 210. 
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“New Guinea.” By Ernest Fuhrmann. 
Review of, 136 : 
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Oceanic art. Review of Miss Ruth 
Greiner’s work on “ Polynesian De- 
corative Designs,” 138. _ 

Operiki pa, Whanganui River. Refer- 
ence to in song, 51. 

Samoan name _ of 

“ Amonga.” Its connection with stone 

monuments, 173. 


Pahiko sails from New Zealand to the 
Tsles of Polynesia in 1670 (?), 329. 
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scription of, 306. ’ 
Patu-Paiarehe (Fairies of the Maori). 
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Cook in 1777, 167. 
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presents volcanic fire, 161. 

Blelseed Year. The Maori concept ot, 
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Ruth Greiner. Review of, 138. 
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Polynesian Origins. Dr. Felix von 
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369), 221. 
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Results of the excavations at the Shag 
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Roth, H. Ling. ‘‘ The Maori Mantle.’ 
Review of, 69. 

Samoan mats, 190. 

Samoan Society, The, 142. 

Samoan wars of the 13th century, 175. 

Semitic and South Sea Island Lan- 
guages. Are they related ?, 254. 

Sepik River Region, North-East New 
Guinea, and spiral pattern of tattoo- 
ing, 235, 241. 

Shag River, Otago, N.Z. Moa-hunters’ 

_,camp and result of excavations, 3. 

Signals by fire and smoke (Maori), 160. 

Skinner, H. D.—Australian Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
Adelaide Meeting, 1924, 212. 

Skinner, H. D.—Results of the excava- 
tions at the Shag River sand hills. 
Moa-hunters’ camp, 11. 

Skinner, H. D.—Review of ‘‘ Polynesian 
Decorative Designs.” By Ruth H. 
Greiner, 138. 

Skinner, H. D.—Review of ‘“‘ The Native 
Culture of the Marquesas.” By 
KE. 8. Craighill Handy, 218. 

Skinner, H. D.—Review of ‘‘ The Mater- 
ial Culture of the Marquesas.” By 
Ralph Linton, 218. 

Skinner, H. D.—The Austric Languages 
and Austric Culture, 79. 


Skinner, H. D.—The Morioris of 
Chatham Islands. Review of, 66. 
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and decorative arts, , 

Solomon Islands. Historical drama, A. 
By Henry Kuper, 162. 

Solomon Island dictionary by Dr. Fox. 
Suggestions for its publication, 227. 
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Somron-Seng. A pre-historic site of the 
Neolithic age in Cambodia, 335. 

Song and Chorus chanted in the haul- 
4 and launching of a canoe (Maori) 

Spiral pattern in Maori art, probably 
traceable back to the A=gean, 239. 

“Stations Pre-historiques de Somron- 
ay et de Longpras.” Review of, 

Stone adzes as evidence of the origins 
of Polynesian material culture, 240. 

Stone implements. Ancient Maori for 

 wood-working — gouges, planes, 

 chisels, ete., 103. 

Stone implements and their importance 
in evidence relating to Polynesian 

i origins, 234. 

Stone mortars at Ugi, San Cristoval. 

(Note 371), 222. - 

Stone pendant from North Taranaki, 
N.Z. (Note 376), 340. 

Superstitions (Maori) connected with 
fire, 154. 


Tabu, certain forms still exercised in 
Tonga, 284. 

Tahitian Mats, 190. 

Tainui canoe. A reputed mooring stone 
or anchor of, 134. 

Takapuna pa (North-head, Auckland 
Harbour), besieged and captured by 
the Ngapuhi, 133. 

Takitumu canoe returns to Rarotonga 
from New Zealand, 331. 

Tane provides mankind with fire 
(Maori myth), 161. 

Tangaloa. Gilbert Island deity. 
obtained from, 161. 

Taniwha, or water monster of the 
Maori. A depiction of in cave 
shelter, South Canterbury, 237. 

Tapa Cloth found in cave, Otago, N.Z. 
Description of, 39. , 

Tapa. The bark cloth of Potynesia. 
Method of preparing, 28. é 

Tapu. Its waning influence and dis- 
appearance amongst the Maori peo- 


Fire 


le, 55: 

Recreate Abel J. His visit to Tonga 
in 1643, remembered in Captain 
Cook’s time, 167. 

Taufa. The Shark-god of Tonga, 283. 

“The degeneration of Human figures 
used in Polynesian decorative art.” 
By Ralph Linton, 321. : 

“The Evolution of Maori Clothing.” By 
Te Rangi Hiroa (Dr. Peter H. Buck), 
25, 121, 185, 293. ; 

The Kield Museum of Natural History, 
Vhicago. (Note 364), 144. ? 

“he Four Boys and the Four Ogres. 
A nursery tale of Malaiti, Solomon 
Islands, 114. ‘ 

‘The Maori.” By Elsdon Best. Memoir 
No. 5, of Polynesian Society, 146, 214, 
228, 344. 
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“The Maori.” By Elsdon Best. Review 
of bv Prof. H. B. Kirk, 214. 

“The Maori as a deep-sea voyager.” 
By Elsdon Best. 329. 

“The origin and relationship of Maori 
Material Culture and Decorative 
Arts.” By H. D. Skinner, 229. 

“The Polynesian Method of Generating 
Fire." By Elsdon Best, 87, 151. 

Te Ra-kura (The Ruddy Sun). Name of 
fire-generating stick brought to New 
Zealand in Takitumu canoe, 90. 

“The Tale of the Tembu Tree.” Told 
by Foalandoa (Solomon Islands), 114. 

Teviotdale, David. ‘‘ Excavations near 
tne ne of the Shag River, Otago, 


Thorpe, W. W. “ An Inscribed Wooden 
Gorget from Rapanui (Easter Is- 
land), 149 

Thrum, Thos. Geo. ‘More Hawaiian 
Folk Tales.’’ Review of, 141. 

Tinatoka, a chief of the Ngati-Porou 
of Waiapu, N.Z., A.D. 1720 (7), 329. 

Tongan ancient deities. Names and at- 
tributes of, 283. 

“Tonga, Euro-American Acculturation 
in.” Bv Ed. Winslow Gifford, 281. 
Tongan History. An experiment in. By 

E. E. V. Collocott, 166. 

Tongaruru. A traditional (Maori) 
Preven somewhere in the Pacific, 
1 


Tuamotu Archipelago Description of 
kilt from, 193. 

'Nui-ta-tui. A celebrated king of 
Tonga—13th century, 171. 

Tui Tonga (Kings of Tonga). List and 
chronology of. By E. E. V. Collo- 
cott, 166. 

Tu-whirirau sails from New Zealand to 
Central Polynesia, about A.D. 1520, 
331. 

Upoko-roa, or Auahi-tu-roa, the Comet, 
conveys fire to mankind (Maori 
myth), 161. 


Vae, of peerless beauty. A 15th century 
yueen vo. ‘longa, 17b. 

Vegu (the star) conveyed to the Maori 
the love tuxen of their ancient home, 
TEA 

..ater and Fire. The meeting of. 
Samoan myth, 161. 

Weaving in Polynesia, 127. 

Weaving. Loss ot the art in Polynesia, 
29: 

Westervelt, W. D. “Hawaiian His- 
torical Legends.’’ Review of, 141. 


White, John. ‘ Patu-Paiarehe.’ ‘The 
fairies of the Maori, 210. 
Wooden pounders, ancient, used im 


making aute cloth, dredged up from 
Whangarei Harbour, N.Z., 34. 
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Moa-hunters’ Camp, Shag River mouta, 
Otago, N.Z., 3. 

Adzes (stone) found below Moa bones 
at Moa-hunters’ Camp, Shag River, 
Otago, 11. 

Artifacts found in excavating Moa- 
hunters’ Camp, Shag River, Otago, 
Stone and bone beaters, scrapers, 
spear points, polishers, drill points, 
saws, pickers, needles, threaders, fish- 
hook shanks and barbs, and adzes. 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28. 

Club or Pounder for beating bark into 
cloth, dredged from Whangarei Har- 
bour, 34, 35. 

Plaitmg and weaving and _basketry, 
methods of “stroke,” 38, 39, 42, 43. 
Stern-post of war canoe. Tasman Bay, 

N.Z., 103. 

Maori Canoe-builders tools, Tasman 
Bay (24 plates). Stone drills, borers, 
rimers, scrapers, picks, planes, 
gravers, chisels, gouges, etc. 110. 

Maori Hel Traps, 124, 125. 

Maori trap for small fish—inanga or 
whitebait, 126. 

Maori trap for koaro, a small fresh- 
water fish, 127. 

Seren Gorget from Easter Island, 

Kilt of ti leaves from Rapa Island, 185. 

kilt of hibiscus bask from Rarotonga, 
185, 186, 187. 

Kilt of hibiscus _ bast, 

Savage Island, 188. 

Mats from Samoa, 188, 189, 192. 

Kilt from Tuamotu Archipelago, 193. 

Feather cloak from Hawaii, 192, 193. 

Plates to illustrate ‘‘ The origin and re- 
lationship of Maori Material Culture 
and Decorative Art. By H. D. Skinner 
—Tattoo, examples on the bodies of 
Tongan, Hawaiian and Maori (Plate 
1), 229; Skulls with pottery faces 
from Sepik River, New Guinea (Plate 
2), 242; Carving, decorating stern- 
piece of Maori canoe (Plate 2), 242; 
Carvings ‘from sterns of canoes in 
Massim area and of Hermit Island, 
ditto (Plate 3), 242; Maori door-way 

pillars, and door-way of Ifugao pile. 
dwelling, Philippine Islands (Plate 4), 
242; Maori and Admiralty carved 
adze-helves (Plate 5), 242; New Ire- 
land and Admiralty carved adze- 


from Niue, 


helves (Plate 6), 242; Carved wood 
bowl from Huon Gulf, New Guin 
and greenstone. pendant, Otago (Pl 
7), 242; Maori carved door lintel, Ne 
Ireland carvings and Maori monste 
(paintings), Leys Cave, Canterbu 
(Plate 8), 242; Bornean monster 
Buton dragons; The Kaitaia carvil 
N.Z. and Bornean tomb (Pl. 9), 24 
Buton grave memorials. Plan 

Maori eel-weir (Pl. 10), 242; Fis 
weir, Sumbawa (Pl. 11), 242; Mao 
carved head, Bornean shield 2 
human face, Java (Pl. 12), 242; Tal 


Crutz (Plate 13), 242; 
patterns, and decorated house, t 
East Indies (Plate 14), 242; East - 
dian decorative design (2), and sha 
of lance, East Celebes (Plate I 
42; Incised designs on _ shell, 
New Guinea, and Cambodian pott 
(Plate 16), 242; Maori and Cam 
dian artifacts (cotton reel) and bo 
fish hooks from Cambodia and Ni 
Zealand (Plate 17), 242; Stone ar 
fact from Otago, N.Z., and ditto fre 
Cambodia (Plate 18), 242; Mai 
Adzes (Plate 19), 242; Adzes from t 
Celebes (Plate 20), 242; Cambodi 
adze forms (Plates 21, 22, 23 and 2 
242; Cambodian adzes and gous 
Plate 25), 242. | 
Plates to illustrate ‘‘ The Evolution 
Maori Clothing,” by Dr. P. H. Bue 
Maori Apron—maro—and kilt—piuj 
(Plates 14, 15), 293; Rain cape of 1 
Dogskin cloak — kahukuri — (Pla 
16, 17), 300; Dogskin cloak. Ra 
coat—whakatipu—(Plates 18, 19), 3! 
Tag cloak—korowai—Pompom clc 
—Ngore—(Plates 20, 21), 300; K 
teather cloak—kahukiwi. Plain clc 
—huaki—(Plates 22, 23), 201; Tan 
bordered cloak—paepaeroa (Plate } 
306; Tag cloak in course of manuf 
ture. Paepaeroa ditto ditto (Pla 
25, 26), 307. 
aed A es rectilinear designs (I 
New Hebrides carved post. Carving 
rectilinear design (Fig. 2), 327. 
Stone pendant from North Taran 
(N.Z.). Rare form, 340. 


